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By A. DAWANT. 


THE REHEARSAL. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


- { William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
— i Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
Dudley Buck, President 
\ibert Ross Parsons, | ice- resident 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d lice. President 





Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept. 
John C Griggs, Ph.D, Musical Director. 
removal of the Residence Depart me 

ate vi vy of Centrai Park i 


ome school 





ness asa} 


For er information address 


H. Ww. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K,14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. 








Professtonal Cards payable strictly in adrance, 








M NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 


al av Hinr Gra Oo a ( 
Ba \ re 47 East 21 St wr 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 





FRANCIS HE R POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


FIS¢ 

















Ss DI 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 
New York. 
Dre. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
( ert, Ura t an 1 Voca Ins t 
Stud ) East 17th Street, New York 
MONSII U R HE NR I bFALCKI 
Piano Vir s 
Prize e Paris ¢ ervat Les $ 
I Playing and 7 ry M. Falcke speaks 
I Gert and iis Address, 165 
\ Victor Hugo, Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. CARI VES 
\ al Ir s 
1146 Park Avenue, near lst Street, New York 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist 
Can be s¢ red for Concerts, Musicales and a 
ed nun iber of Pupils this season. Apply for 
Date Terms. & » MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 
Mr. C. W HI rNEY ¢ ‘OOMBS 
‘9 West 2th Stre Church of the Holy Com 
New York 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Or rio and Vocal Instruction 
Studic 513 West End Ave., near 9th St 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Hardman Hall, 5th Avenue and 19th St 
New York 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic repertoire. For terms, &c., address 


174 West 58th Street, New York 


OR 
LESSONS 


PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation 


Musical 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








EMILIE BENIC DE ‘SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

82 3 East 4th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 E ast 87th Street 





TEACHER, 
, New York. 


M, ISIDOR PHIL IP Z 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching Octot 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
V iolo ncello Virtu 
Author f the * Violoncello 
y Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils 
84a Li »w Str., Berlin, Germany 


Miss. AMY nigel 
Only Teacher in f the Cele 


Y« 
DEPPE “ME THOD 


33 West 3lst Street 





er 1 
Paris, France. 


oso, 


” published 


brated 
. New York 


CHAS. HE RBERT CLARKE, 


i (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
yn Avenue M. E. Church 
al Instruction 


7th Av., New York 







oncerfrt ¢ 
ic Hall ,57 St ‘and 





MME. 


LABLACHE, 

Vocal Instructior 
address New York Conservatory of 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


For terms 


Music, 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 


Street (Gramercy Park), 





Complete education in Vocal Music 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 
BoeSL. IO BELARI, 

Pr sor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 


123 West 39tt 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Con 


New York 


street, 


ert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo »oprano. 
E. Delle Sedie 


Lyric 


land Phys sical Development 


Boston 


, of Paris. 
Declamation, 





ig and 





Ora 





ils and Singers prepared for Concert, 
1 Opera 
Studio: 123 West 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos, 
also a limited 


rio an 


39th Street, New York 





Willaccept Concert Engagements ; 
number of pupils Address, 


120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUST AV L. BECKER, | 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence ;: 408 South 18th Street, » Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH > 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


by William Shake- 





Specially recommended 








A. 2 GOOD RIK H, author of **‘ Complete spere. London 
Analysis Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony”’ VOCAL CULTURE. 

m the oser’s standpoint), “Music as a Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P. 
Languag Lock Box 96, CHICAGO to3r.M 230 West 50th Street, New whl 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, ELENE von DOENHOFF, 

Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY Prima Donna Contralto. 
r Pia Theory and Lectures Opera, Consort, Festivals 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


VocaL Stupio; 


124 East 23d 8t., New York City. 


| 
| WEDNESDAYS 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


AND 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, | 


SATURDAYS. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Resumes teaching October 1. 
The Hetherington, 


571 Park avenue, 


New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 





Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and oe Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street New York 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 

Concert-Oratcrio an d Vocal Instruction 

Address 2 0 U nion Square, Ne w York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Ins 


truction 


New York 


18 Irving Place, 


MME, JUL IA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, he opbog Vocal Instruction. 





Address: 145 West 82d Street, New y York 
PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 


COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Vocal Culture, 


71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid ‘eit A and Complete Education of 
the Voice 3 West 39th Street, New York 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, 


E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Recitals, Organ 
accept pupils 
Accompanist 
For 
Ma 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


New York. 





Boston 





Will receive engagements for 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to 
for instruction in Piano and Organ 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing 
106 and 108 East 23d Street. New York 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,.—RoOles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 
WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
169 East 69th Street 


Studio: 
1to3P.M 








Home Studio: 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 
Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. ~RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie } fusic Hall. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 











Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic. 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing 


15 East 16th Street, New York 





CLARENCE LUCAS 

Receives pupils in piano and musical theory; 
will introduce students to any of the port t 
teachers ; has a list of boarding houses 


22 Po Regent's Park 


N. W., England 


1 Terrace. 
London, 


rtlar 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 


Board 
Terrace, 
London, 


per year, $250 
Regent's 
E aatand 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert 


For terms and dates apply te 


18 East 22d Street, New York 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teache1, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the 





higher art of Piano- 


forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
*hrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’ 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Eider). 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 

years. Prima Donna of the principal 

opera houses in Europe and America 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 


Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 

Vocal Instruction, 
145 East 18th Street, New York, 


MMe. 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 


Concert, 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co 
21 East 17th Street, 


Etc. 
New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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sr 


The Virgil Pr 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


correct and meet my full approbation 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 


actice Clavier. 


PAPI 





‘* DEAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 


For ac- 


it is excellent.” 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.’ 


WILLIAM MASON. 


LLL LLL LLL LL AL ANA AA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for rental purchase plan 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


During July and August. Send for circular giving 
particulars 2 ¥ 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street. New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 











CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. iv 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
24 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 





AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES F. THOMSON, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Sanp ror CATALoGus. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B, CADY, . . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
$.B.JACOBSOHN, . . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrenee Sts., 
‘ CINCINNATI, OIC. 


| cular. 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpep 1880. 


America's recognized authority on Lamperti. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
12 West 60th Street, New York. 
3rooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on application 

425 West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 


Soprano. 





Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street, New York. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of vears of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Forejgn 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St., New York 





MSTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable infor i will be sent rres on 
application. 


H. v. BuULow 


CLASSICAL 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


with fingering, marks of execution and ex- 
planatory notes for teachers as for pupils. 
German and English Texts. The newest 
edition of Cramer-Bulow Studies. carefully 
revised, containing 60 (not 50) studies; is 
brilliantly printed; price only $1.50. 


JOS. AIBL VERLAG, 


Miimchen, Germany. 
(Catalogue post free on application.) 


New York: G. SCHIRMER, 














| Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Doe.,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Voca! Culture, Iffert, Frdul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, Roaneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Ful! courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof THz Musica. Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





and School of 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed, 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHIND.- 
THEE CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising al! solo and ail orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is a'soa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

S erm es April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marke ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for ali the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and bistory of music) 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon tr m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


NewYork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of ¢ 


e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 

















MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Agency Founded 


1879. 
Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. Re. Ne a0et. 0 
SS Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | MacpesuRGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, » 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 290th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Estabiished 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


} 297 East Indiana Street, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvorak’s Works. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 


JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
— of amount by money order. 
he cost of these Symphonies in the American 





CHICAGO. 











7th Regiment Band, 





Union Square. 








N. G. 8. N. Y., Reprint Edition is §s. 
W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. “DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger 
man Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 7s5c. 
Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. each. 








+ 





FARIBAULUT, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


MInwN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS 


SFND FOR CATALOGH® 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
















WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
&#™ The most perfect Action of the present time 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
States and Canada, f 26 Warren St., New York 
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R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


ATENT Martin Piano Trucks, 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
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Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 
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GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 
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Qualities and Ex 
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THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN Co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 
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AND 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
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Onequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fuliy Warranted for Five Years. 
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148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baitimore St. 
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LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Music Sellers and Publishers 
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MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony BJIANOQ SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements. 








First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The PIANO Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 
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REGINA! 


Play Thousands of Tunes by means PATENTED. 






of Indestructible Metallic Disks. The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 





Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled- y 

: = The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 

parts are interchangeable through- 

out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

REGINA can be furnished in any 
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ed case connected with a hall clock. 
or aS automaton with money drop 
attachment. 
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The 
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Music Boxes. 


A. WOLFF, 


General Agent, 7" =—— ss 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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J. RAYNER, 
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CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN 
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orn. 
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<@=——_ Estey Organ Company, 
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ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists 
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LYON, POTTER & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East (7th Street. 
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PIANOS. 
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' 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. , 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 
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615-617-619 TENTH AVENUE, CORNER 44TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. 


WM. C. CARL, MARIE MERRICK, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
F's following cable was received in this office last 
Saturday from Mr. Frank Vincent Atwater : 





LONDON, June 23, 1894 
César Thomson, the famous Belgian violinist, immense success at 


the Philharmonic Concert. He was twice recalled. ATWATER. 


César Thomson is to make a tour of this country 
next season. Technically he is said to outrank any 
violinist alive. 


‘‘ Herald” contained the following in its issue of 
last Saturday : 


70 the Editor of the Herald 

I see in one of this morning's daily papers that the president of the 
park commissioners has received complaining letters in regard tothe 
Sunday concerts in Central Park, the complaint being that the music 
is too classical. These letters were probably written by men with- 
out one ray of the light of music in their souls. Surely in this pro- 
gressive age, when we see such a wonderful development of arts and 
sciences, we have a right to expect mankind in general to become ele- 
vated and refined in mind and manners, and why should not truly 
beautiful music—yea, classical music—form one of the most power- 
ful of all their teachers? If ‘‘sermons are to be found in trees, and 
books in running brooks,” is it wrong to suppose that the Creator of 
all thing will teach His children pure and holy lessons through the 
highest of all arts—music? 

I believe the objection is that the people do not appreciate it. Even 
so. Well, then, let the people learn to do so; the sooner the better 
for all mankind. Take for instance the case of a little child who has 
not as yet been taught anything pertaining to true literature. Is that 
child, through his entire life, to go on enjoying ‘“‘Mother Goose's 
Melodies"’ and “Nursery Tales” to the exclusion of all higher, 
grander and deeper literature because at present he is not able to ap- 
preciate it? Perish the thought! 

No. Year by year, as his mind expands, he grasps new ideas, and 
sees new beauties in what were once to him naught but vast voids 
and unmeaning words. And just so it is with music. True music 
elevates and educates the souls of men—such music as, for example, 
‘The Inflammatus” from Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater,”’ which was 
played in the Park on Sunday last. The cornet solo in this work is a 
piece which is truly a poem in music, fit, in its beautiful melodies, to 
blend with the harmonies of heaven, and float up to the very throne 
of God, Is such music to be stopped in the Park because, forsooth, 
it is too classical ? 

Are the works of Bach, Hindel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Haydn, Liszt and Wagner to give place to the petty little popular 
airs of the day—some of them very sweet and pretty, it is true, but 


U NDER the caption of ‘‘ Plea for Good Music,” the 








entirely too flimsy in construction to attain toa long life and popu- 
larity? Who, now, ever thinks of playing ‘‘Up in a Balloon”? Is 
not that once popular air almost as “dead as the bulrushes ‘round 
little Moses on the old banks of the Nile” But can Handel’s ** Largo” 
ever die, or Haydn’s “Creation” fade into obscurity? Will Beet- 
hoven’s grand melodies ever cease to touch the heart of man in its 
highest, noblest sense? Has the “Hallelujah Chorus’ become too 
classical for the public of New York city in the year of Grace, 1894? 
The people of Dublin understood and appreciated it in 1742, when 
“The Messiah’’ was first given there, and are the men of this day 
and generation so far beneath them in true musical taste? 

I think if the people could be taught more of the circumstances in 
which much of the music to which they object was written; if they, 
with the mind’s eye, could only see grand old Beethoven, rugged and 
deaf, patiently composing the airs which he himself could never hear, 
or if they could picture to themselves Bach and Handel—both sad 
and sightless, yet in their sorrow giving to the world some of its most 
glorious harmonies—if such could be the case is it not more than 
probable that through pity and love for the composers they would 
learn to love and appreciate their compositions—that is, unless their 
hearts are as hard as stone and as cold as ice? 

NEW YORK, June 21, 1894. P. L. B. 


Barring the nonsense in this about the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” and the slightly exaggerated tone of this let- 
ter, there is no question as to the validity of the 
writer's views. One sentence in particular hits the 
situation off to perfection. ‘‘ Well, then, let the 
people learn to do so; the sooner the better for man- 
kind.” After the rot we read, in which the taste for 
‘the good old popular tunes” is coddled, such a sen- 
timent as this is extremely refreshing. 








A PADEREWSKI HEAD. 


HE Berlin Photographic Company, of 14 East 
Twenty-third street, has just put forth an excel- 
lent reproduction of Paderewski’s head after Alma 
Tadema. The process is artistic, having somewhat 
the warm tone of a mezzotint. As a portrait it is not 
so convincing as the Burne-Jones head, but its chief 
glory is in the hair, which suggests most vividly the 
flaming hues of the great pianist. A limited number 
of artists’ proofs may be had signed by both Paderew- 
ski and Alma Tadema. 








THE NATIONAL SAENGERFEST. 


HE terrific heat did not debar the seventeenth 
national Saengerfest from being a great and 
overwhelming success. Such a vast body of male 
singers has never gathered before in the musical his- 
tory of this country. Mr. William Steinway, who has 
been the most enthusiastic and consistent patron of 
maennerchor singing, must have experienced a pecu- 
liar sense of satisfaction at the outcome of the huge 
and, to a certain extent, experimental festival. The 
male singing society is nowno longer a theory in this 
country, but a condition. Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken, who has devoted so much of his ability to 
the perfection of the art of choral singing, did much 
to make the musical side of the affair a success ; in 
fact, all the conductors, officers and the 10,000 mem- 
bers of the various societies who participated are to 
be congratulated on the artistic outcome of the under- 
taking. Saturday, Sunday and Monday will always 
remain as red letter days in the history of Gesang 
Verein in America, or for that matter in Europe. 








ALBONI DEAD. 
ARIETTA ALBONI, the world-renowned con- 
tralto singer, died in Paris last Saturday. 

Marietta Alboni was the most celebrated contralto 
of the present century. She was born at Cresena, 
Romagna, in 1824. She studied under Mrs. Bertoletti 
at Bologna, and while there met Rossini, who gave 
her lessons. She is said to have been his only pupil, 
and he taught her the contralto rdéles in the principal 
operas with the true traditions. She at once procured 
an engagement for several years from Merelli, im- 
presario of several theatres in Italy and Germany, 
and she made her début at La Scala, Milan, in 1843, 
in the part of Maffio Orsini. In spite of her inex- 
perience she had a great success. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding about her 
salary she broke her engagement and went to St. 
Petersburg. She remained there only a short time, 
and in 1845 she was singing in concerts in Hamburg, 
Leipsic and Dresden, and also in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. In 1847 she sangin Rome in Pacini’s ‘‘ Saffo.” 
In the spring of the same year she went to London 
and appeared at Covent Garden when the Jenny Lind 
furor was depleting its exchequer. She made such 
a tremendous hit that the manager voluntarily raised 
her salary for the season from £500 to £2,000, and 
that of course established her fame, for in music, as 
elsewhere, money talks. 

Her appearance at that time was impressive. Her 
features were regular and beautiful, and her figure 
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had not taken on its subsequent additions. Her 
voice was a rich, deep, true contralto, extending from 
the G below the clef to the G above. It was mar- 
velously sweet and noble in quality, and perfectly 
even throughout. Her style was of the older and 
more accomplished Italian school. Occasionally she 
fell short of the intensity which was wanted. Alboni 
never wasted her powers in inventing new ornaments. 
As she sang an aria once soshe alwayssangit. Some 
critics asserted that she injured her voice by striving 
to increase its upward range, but others denied that 
she had done it any harm. 

She sang again in London in 1848 at Covent Gar- 
den, and in 1849, 1851, 1856, 1857 and 1858 at Her” 
Majesty’s Theatre. She appeared in Brussels in 
1848 with no less success than in London and Paris. 
In 1849 she returned to Paris and sang in ‘‘La 
Cenerentola,” ‘‘ L’Italiana in Algieri,” and ‘‘La 
Gazza Ladra.” In the following year she visited 
Geneva and made a tour of France, singing in French 
at Bordeaux in ‘‘Charles VI.,” ‘‘ La Favorite,” ‘‘ La 
Reine de Chypre,” and ‘‘ La Fille du Régiment.”” On 
her return to Paris she appeared for the first time as 
‘* Fides” in ‘‘Le Prophéte” at the Grand Opéra with 
enormous success. She now made a tour in Spain 
and then visited America, where she sang in all the 
principal cities and was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Of late years, after her marriage with Count Pe- 
poli, a nobleman of an old Bolognese family, she 
lived in Paris, where, until her husband’s death, she 
sang frequently. After her husband’s death she 
was heard only in Rossini’s ‘‘ Mass,” in which she 
sang in London in 1871. Her name frequently ap- 
peared in the papers among the lists of celebrities 
attending musical events, such as the revival of Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” with Patti as the heroine, 
in the winter of 1888. 








ADAM LISZT AND HIS FRANZL. 

N the spring of 1823, while in Paris, Liszt began 
| the operetta ‘‘Don Sanche,” after a libretto by 
Théaulon. He finished it in London, where he 
spent from May, 1824, until the beginning of 1825. 
The operetta had a hearing at the Paris Grand Opéra, 
Rudolph Kreutzer conducting. After three success- 
ful performances the manuscript was placed in the 
library of the Grand Opéra, where it was subse- 
quently burned with the building. Another re- 
port said that Liszt had burned it himself. At 
about the time of the production of the operetta 
Liszt’s father, Adam, wrote the following letter to his 
father (Franz Liszt’s grandfather) : 

PARIS, August 14, 1825. 
Herrn Herrn Adam Liszt, Bottendorf : 

DEAR FATHER—It is our ardent wish that you, 
mother and children may enjoy best of health; we 
do, and thank God we have nothing to complain of. 

France proves more and more every day that there 
is but one France. We have also been this year in 
London, and returned contented to Paris, after taking 
for two weeks the sea baths at Boulogne. 

My boy (Bub) has written an opera, which will be 
produced at the beginning of October or at the end of 
September in the first Royal Theatre in Paris. The 
title of this opera is ‘‘Don Sanche ou le chateau de 
l'Amour.” We will remain here until a few represent- 
ations have been given, then we intend te come by 
March next year to Vienna, after having visited 
Holland, Netherlands, Prussia, Germany. 

Man proposes 
God disposes. 

Everything depends on chance; we will, however, 
under no circumstances remain over two months 
in the Austrian States and go either to Italy and 
Switzerland or return direct to Paris. 

Dear father, if anything should go amiss write me 
at once and I will consider it my sacred duty to fulfill 
your wish immediately. 

Address me as follows: 

MONSIEUR, 
MONSIEUR LIsztT, 
Rue Neuve St. Eustache No. 22, 
Hotel Strassbourg, prés de la Rue Montmartre. 


Herr von Hofen, in Eisenstadt, will give you more 
particulars about us. 

We kiss you all many times with all our heart; 
Franz] is nearly as tall as I am. 


Your sincere son, ADAM, 


I will save myself tears and not make yours flow 
if I do not write of the tremendous progress the boy 
(Bub) has made in everything. However, be of good 
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spirits when I tell you that Franzl has not found his 
equal, and that he has placed Hummel and Moscheles 
n an out of the way corner. His compositions go 
beyond our understanding. He is so good in his be- 
havior, good natured ; he speaks so often of you, and 
; much pleased to bring you something from Paris 


and London. 


H 





IST’ SEASON'S NEW WORKS. 
ERE is a complete list of last season's new musi- 
cal works produced in various places: 


D' Albert (E.)—Overture, ‘‘Esther;” Boston, four- 
teenth concert, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Paur. 

Bendix (V.)—Symphony, ‘‘Sommerklinge aus Siid- 


russland,” Chemnitz; eighth concert, City Or- 
chestra, Pohle. 

Berlioz (H.)—‘‘Symphonie Phantastique,” Boston ; 
seventeenth concert, Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Paur. Drei Sdtze from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
Hamburg; eighth subscription concert, Zumpe. 
‘‘Damnation of Faust,” Hamburg ; Philharmonic 
Society and Singakademie, Von Bernuth. ‘‘ King 
Lear” overture, Breslau; seventh subscription 
concert, Breslau Orchestral Society, Maszkowski. 

Borodin (A.)—2. Symphony, Geneva; ninth subscrip- 
tion concert at the Stadt Theatre, W. Rehberg. 
‘‘Eine Steppenskizze aus Mittel Asien,” Stock- 
holm; second subscription concert, Royal Or- 
chestra, Hallén. 

Brahms (J.)—1. Symphony, Meiningen; fourth sub- 
scription concert, Court Orchestra, Steinbach. 
2. Symphony, Boston; fifteenth concert, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Paur. 3. Symphony, Am- 
sterdam ; subscription concert in new Concert 
Hall, February 8, Kes. 3. Symphony, Breslau ; 
ninth subscription concert, Breslau Orchestra So- 

Moszkowski. 4. Symphony, Meiningen ; 
third subscription concert, Court Orchestra, 
Steinbach. Piano quartet, A major, Baden- 
Baden; third chamber music, Pfeiffer, German 
requiem, Dortrecht; first concert, Maatschappij 
tot Bevord, der Toonkunst. ‘ Nanie,” for mixed 
chorus and orchestra, Diisseldorf ; fourth concert, 
City Music Society, Erdelmann, Buths. 

3ruch (M.)—‘‘ Das Feuerkreuz,” for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, Dortrecht; first concert, Maatsch tot 
Bevord, der Toonkunst. ‘‘ Wer unter dem Schirm 
des Héchsten sitzet,” for chorus, orchestra and 
organ, Chemnitz, Erdelmann; fifth sacred con- 
cert, Church Choir, St. Jacobi, Schneider. 
‘‘Frithjof on his Father’s Tomb,” for soli and 
female chorus and orchestra, Minden ; third con- 
cert, Music Society, Zuschneid. ‘‘ Normannen- 
zug,” for baritone solo, male chorus and piano, 
Offenbach, Singing Society, March 17. 

Biilow (H.)—‘‘Des Sanger’s Fluch,” orchestra bal- 
lade, Cologne ; Music Society, Seiss. 

Cornelius (P)—Overture, ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” Wiirz- 
burg; fifth concert Royal Music School, Kliebert. 

Draeseke (F)—String quartet, E minor, Dresden; 
tenth reunion Tonkiinstler-verein. 

Fiby (H)—String quartet E flat major, Znaim ; third 
chamber soirée, Redlbach. 

Foote (A)—String quartet, E major, 
Kneisel concert. 

Goetz (H)—Symphony, F major, Hamburg; ninth 
Philadelphia concert, Von Bernuth. 
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Goldmark (C)—Overture, ‘‘Im Friihling,” Amster- 
dam ; matinée music, February 15, Kes. 

Goldmark (C)—Overture, ‘‘Der gefesselte Prome- 
theus,” Baden-Baden; sixth subscription concert, 
Hein. 


Grieg (Ed.)—1. ‘* Peer Gynt,” suite ; orchestra parts 
of ‘Sigurd lorsalfar,” &c., Geneva; tenth sub- 
scription concert. Suite ‘‘ Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” 
Chemnitz ; ninth symphony concert, Pohle. Or- 
chestra parts of ‘* Sigurd lorsalfar,” Amsterdam, 
February 8 and 15, Kes. String quartet, G minor, 
Chicago; second chamber concert, Listemann. 

Hartmann (E.)—Overture, ‘‘ Eine Nordische Heer- 
fahrt,” Boston ; second concert Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Paur. 

Knorr (J.)—Symphony Phant., Meiningen ; fourth con- 
cert Court Orchestra, Steinbach. 

Liszt (F.)—‘t Orpheus,” Boston ; seventeenth concert 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, Paur. ‘Les Pré- 
ludes,” Boston ; sixth concerto, Kneisel Quartet. 
Piano Concerto, E flat major, Cologne ; Musical 
Society, Seiss. Piano Concerto, E flat major, 
Hamburg; eight subscription concert, Zumpe. 
Concerto pathétique, for two pianos, Hamburg; 
d’Albert and Carrefio. 
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Loeffler (C. M.)—‘‘Fantasie Concert” for violon- 
cello, Boston ; fourteenth concert Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Paur. 

Malling (O.)—String Octet, D minor, Dresden ; tenth 
Reunion Tonkiinstler-verein. 

Merkes von Gent (W.)—Novelletten for orchestra, 
Baden-Baden ; fifth symphony concert, Hein. 
Raff (J.)—‘‘Wald Symphony,” ,Baden-Baden ; fifth 
symphony concert, Hein. ‘‘Wald Symphony,” 
Breslau ; tenth subscription concert, Moszkow- 
ski. String quartet, A major, Chicago ; second 
chamber concert, Listemann. Piano trio, G 

major, Boston: sixth concert, Kneisel Quartet. 

Reinecke (C.)—Overture, ‘‘King Manfred,’’ Chem- 
nitz ; ninth symphony concert, Pohle. Prologus 
solemnis for orchestra, Chemnitz; fifth sacred 
concert, Schneider. 

Rheinberger (J.)—Piano quartet, E flat major, Golo- 
gau; third concert, Singakademie. 

Rubinstein (A.)—Orchestra Humoresque, ‘Don 
Quixote,” Boston; fifteenth concert, Symphony 
Orchestra, Paur. 

Schumann (G)—Sonata piano and violin; F sharp 
minor, Crefeld; second chamber concert, Hol- 
lander. 

Scholz (B)—Suite for orchestra, ‘‘ Wanderung,” Ziir- 
ich; F. Hegar. 

Saint Saéns (C)\—Symphony A minor, Cologne ; Musi- 
cal Society, Leiss, suite Algér. Stockholm; sec- 
ond subscription concert, Royal Orchestra, 
Hallén. 

Sinding (Chr.)—Variations for two pianos, Hamburg ; 
d’Albert and Carrefio. 

Smetana (F)—String quartet, ‘‘Aus meinem Leben,” 
Hamburg ; fourth chamber concert, Zajic. Piano 
trio, G minor, Dresden, tenth Reunion Tonkiins- 
tler-verein. 

Strauss (R)—Symphonic poem, ‘‘Tod und Verk- 
larung,” ‘‘Freiburg i.B.; fifth concert, Starke; 
Symphony Poem, ‘‘ Tod und Verklarung,” Diissel- 
dorf; fourth concert, Musik-verein, Buths. 

Thierfelder (A)—‘‘ Frau Holde” for soli; chorus and 
orchestra, Rostock; second orchestra concert, 
Thierfelder. 

Tschaikowsky (P.)—Overture, ‘‘ 1812,” 
B; fifth symphony concert, Starke. 

Verdi (G.)—String quartet, E minor, Gera; Third 
chamber concert, Kleemann. 

Volkmann (R.)—Piano trio, B minor, Gera. 

Wagner (R.)—‘‘Eine Faust Overture,” Hamburg ; 
Eight subscription concert, Zumpe. ‘‘ Kaiser- 
marsch,” ‘‘Siegfried Idyll,” &c., Breslau, Riemen- 
schneider. ‘‘ Trauermarsch,” ‘‘ G6tterdammer- 
ung,” Cologne, Musik-verein, Seiss. 

Woyrsch (F.)—Symphony prologue to ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media,” Hamburg ; ninth Philharmonic concert, 
von Biilow. 

PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY’'S MARRIAGE. 

HILE Peter Tschaikowsky was in the land of 
the living but few of even his most intimate 
friends were aware that he wasa married man. The 
obituary notices after his death have not mentioned 
his widow, the announcements of his demise were is- 
sued by his sisters, nor was the widow present at the 
funeral, and it was only when the testament was 
opened that it became known that a widow survived 
him, to whom he set apart a not over liberal annuity, 
leaving the bulk of his possessions to a nephew. 

This gave ground for the supposition that his mar- 
riage had not been a happy one. So far, however, 
not a word had given a clue to the cause of the sepa- 
ration. Mrs. Antonina Tschaikowsky thought this 
the proper moment to make some public statements, 
and these enable us to picture to ourselves the occur- 
rences that led to both marriage and separation. 

His father was the head of the Technological Insti- 
tute, and having designed young Peter to enter at 
some future day the Government's service he placed 
him in his tenth year in the law school, from which 
formerly graduated the highest justices. After nine 
years of study he assumed a position in the Depart- 
ment of the Minister of Justice and the first step to- 
ward his good fortune, so his father thought, was 
made. 

But instead of the expected second step something 
untoward happened; the disobedient son, in 1862, 
entered the Conservatory to devote himself entirely 
to music. Three years later he was sent for by 
Nicolai Rubinstein, of Moscow. Teaching was not 
congenial to Peter, whose longing was to be a 
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creator in the tone world; but necessity compelled 
him to remain at his post for fourteen years. 
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activity by reason of anervous affection—this was be- 
tween 1874 and 1875. Two years later he engaged 
himself toa lady whom he had met at her relatives’ 
in St. Petersburg sixteen or seventeen years pre- 
viously. 

At the time of their first meeting Antonina must 
have been a grown up woman, for she tells that 
Tschaikowsky exclaimed, when he learned from her 
that she intended to study at the Conservatory, ‘‘It 
were better that you married!” 

Judging from this she was in 1877 at least thirty 
years old, while Peter was older by seven years. She 
loved silently for four years, when she made up her 
mind to help the modest artist to make a declaration 
of his love which she thought to perceive he had for 
het. For six long weeks she prepared herself for the 
ordeal by daily visits to the chapel, and finally she 
opened her heart to him by letter. 

His answer made the beginning of an extended ex- 
change of letters, which caused Tschaikowsky the 
greatest pleasure ; he could not give enough praise to 
her style. Then one day he announced in a short note 
his intention of calling on the morrow. He then and 
there tried to shake her resolution by declaring that 
as he was almost gray with age his companionship 
would prove tedious toher. The lady, whose love 
was overpowering, retorted that it would constitute 
her happiness if she could only sit with him, have 
him to talk to, and to be near him. He asked for 
time to consider the matter until the next day. 

On the following day he appeared, calm and self 
possessed, and told her that he had never loved, that 
he felt himself too old to love with passion, but that 
she was the first woman who had pleased him. If a quiet 
love would satisfy her, more of a brotherly love, he 
would propose toher. After this proposal these two 
sat together holding a conversation about the future 
in a matter of fact way and a business-like manner ; 
when taking his departure, and extending his hand 
he said, ‘‘ Well!” she threw herself on his breast and 
then he left her. 

He only visited her on afternoons, and avoided 
every demonstration of tenderness, even omitted the 
familiar ‘‘ Thou.” His coming and going was accom- 
panied by aformal kissing of herhand. Thus passed 
a week when he, with his affianced’s permission, left 
for the country to spend a month on his opera 
‘* Eugene Onegin.” which Mrs. Tschaikowsky calls 
‘*a composition dictated by love.” 

** Onegin " is Tschaikowsky, she ‘‘ Tatjana;” the 
operas that he had written before or since were 
** cold.” 

Punctual as ever Tschaikowsky returned at the end 
of his term to Moscow, and eleven days later, on July 
27, 1877, the marriage took place. 

Tschaikowsky was not made to be a married man ; 
he had not the disposition to bear and forbear. 
His young wife, utterly unconscious of his dislike for 
bright colored dresses, appeared one day in a light 
yellow gown with a coral necklace. They sat at the 
table ; it was tea time. Likely the gown offended 
him. ‘Are these true corals?” Her denial brought 
a smile to his lips, and he said reproachfully : ‘‘ How 
fine! My wife wears false corals!” This scene, 
though insignificant in itself, shows the irritability of 
his temper and a foreboding of future events. 

After six weeks of married life Tschaikowsky left 
his wife ostensibly to spend a like number of weeks 
at a Caucasian water cure ; instead of this he visited 
his sister, who lived in the country. On his return 
home he remained three weeks with his wife, and 
about the middle of November the story came to an 
end. Without giving any explanation he left his wife 
forever. 

How this catastrophe came about, who can pretend 
to say, now that Peter's lips are forever sealed? His 
widow accounts for it partly to outside influences, 
that made him believe that married life was death to 
his talent. The thought that his marriage might be 
the means to destroy his artistic career, before he 
had even achieved honor and renown, was indeed 
enough to freeze the little warmth that was in his 
heart and to force him into an action which the ar- 
tist, who in other respects had a good and warm dis- 
position, would otherwise not have committed. 

When he had made up his mind he announced to 
his wife that he had to make a business trip of several 
days’ duration. It was a sad step for him totake. Ar- 
rived at the railroad depot, his legs trembled undér 
him ; acramp knotted the vocal chords. When the 
gong gave the second signal, after having looked into 
her eyes for some time, he pressed her to his breast 
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and then almost pushed her away—‘‘Nowgo! God 
be with you !” 
She never saw him again. 








OF FRANZ LISZT. 
V. 

HE first letter we find of Liszt’s, dated from 
Weimar, is one to Baron Von Dornis, March 6, 
1848, but there are several in the collection previous 
to his residence there which cannot be passed over 
without cursory reference. In an epistle to the Abbé 
De Lamenais, his ‘‘Les Forgerons” is referred to, 
and Liszt tells the Abbé that he played for the poet 
Lamartine his musical setting; then he played at 
Bonn at the unveiling of the Beethoven monument, 
July, 1845, and achieved a tremendous success, and 
confounded some enemies who had formed a cabal 
against him. Ina letter to Madame Rondonneau, at 
Sedan, Liszt quotes with great effect Lablache’s happy 
remark to Guilia Grisi, who had taken it into her head 
to criticise ‘‘Don Juan.” ‘‘ But don’t let us talk poli- 
tics any longer,” said the fat basso. A dinner invita- 
tion to the poet Grillparzer is also to be found here, 
and a reference in another to an opera he had planned, 
called ‘‘Sardanapalus,” and which he expected to 

have produced in Vienna the year following. 

He tells his friend Schober in 1846 that he cannot 
arrange a meeting with him, as he is ‘‘not his own 
master.” This sentence is a significant one. It meant 
presumably that there was a domestic tie, perhaps 
ties, which he could not overlook. Liszt’s relations 
with women during his long public career have been 
so severely criticised that it would be a mere task of 
supererogation here to call him any more hard 
names. Liszt, not to mince words, had numerous 
liaisons with many distinguished women. He had 
three children by the Comtesse D’Agoult, two of 
whom became celebrated later as the respective 
wives of Emil Ollivier, Hans von Biilow and Richard 
Wagner. 

Blandine married the French statesman, and Co- 
sima both Billow and Wagner. Let the stern moral- 
ist pin aloft the figure of the Hungarian pianist and 
point any number of lessons from his scandalous 
violation of the laws of society and religion—all of 
which will not appreciably aid us to understand the 
many sided nature of the man who could be mystic, 
sensualist, poet, virtuoso, composer, philanthropist, 
man of the world and monk, and yet retain his iden- 
tity, his sanity, and die, after an almost unparalleled 
career of brilliancy, in the odor of sanctity, beloved, 
regretted, a figure never to be duplicated in the Pan- 
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theon of musicians. 

It is because of his versatile, daring nature we ad- 
mire and are charmed by this Admirable Crichton 
of our century. He dazzled by his executive gifts 
the first half of this generation, and since his death 
men are beginning to awaken to the fact that he was 
a composer of unique rank. The next generation 
will determine his position in the harmonic constel- 
lation; but that he left music behind him of a rare 
and curious sort will be denied only by the purblind. 
The symphonic poems are of unequal value, but the 
‘‘Faust” symphony is a challenge to the world, 
Much of it is incomprehensible to the right wing—to 
the conservatives, yet it cannot be gainsaid that upon 
Liszt much of the ultra-modern school builded. His 
influence in changing the whole trend of piano play- 
ing is now a truism of the text books. 

A careful survey of the field of modern symphonic 
writers will bring to light the curious fact, that with 
the exception of Brahms, a name of any importance 
cannot be recalled, which has not followed Liszt. 
Berlioz revolutionized the orchestra, but Liszt is 
nevertheless the protagonist of the modern school, 
especially as originating and indicating the style and 
methods to be employed. The content of his original 
orchestral music is the keynote of which Saint-Saéns, 
Richard Strauss, Peter Tschaikowski and the entire 
Russian group accorded with. Even Dvorak has not 
escaped the Lisztian influence. Reflect then what 
a marvellous man he was; how full was his life; 
how many cross currents he escaped, and preserved 
from shipwreck his personality. 

It is the pure personal note in Liszt the careful 
critic and student must disentangle from the im- 
mense amount of dross, of legend, of discouraging 
facts which incumber his career. This note 
sounded clearly throughout even if often wedded 
to depressing harmonies. The Liszt motif, the 
something individual we recognize in his life, in his 
music will preserve the latter from oblivion when 
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outrider, and established herself at Castle Gritz four 
days ago with her very charming and interesting 
daughter. As it is still somewhat early for the Ger- 
man bath season I should like to persuade her to 
spend a couple of weeks in Weimar before her Carls- 
bad ‘cure’ (which, alas! is very necessary for her). 
the social relations, is it any wonder he formed al-/| If my wishes should be successful I shall arrive at 
liances when and where he chose. Schopenauer’s | Weimar between the 10th and 15th of May, in order 
definition of man as naturally an inconstant animal | to prepare a suitable house or suite of apartments for 
fitted Liszt to perfection. It also fits the cases of | the Princess. 

your baker, shoemaker, tailor and chiropodist. The “T should be so pleased if you had an opportunity of 
middle or commercial classes have by no means a| getting to know the P. W. She is without doubt an 
monopoly in virtue. But genius ‘being naked is | uncommonly and thoroughly brilliant example of 
mocked at, jeered and flouted. The peccadilloes of | soul and mind and understanding (with immense 
an artist outweigh in the eyes of the world the vile | esprit as well). 

crimes of a titled gentleman! Then consider the ‘It won’t take you long to understand that hence- 
enormous temptations which surrounded Liszt, the | forth I can dream of very little personal ambition and 
flattery, adulation, the romantic halo with which his- | future wrapped up in myself. In political relations 
tory invested him, and last, but by no means least, the | serfdom may have an end, but the dominion of one 
way in which innumerable women literally hurled | soul over another in the region of spirit—is not that 
themselves at his head. Is it not rather a wonder that | indestructible? 

he ever came out of fiery social furnaces into the ‘* You, my dear, honored friend, will assuredly not 
cooling places of the Promised Land? Let the man | answer this question with a negative. In three 
who has gone through a tithe of the temptations | weeks I hope we shall see each other again. Be so 
Liszt encountered throw the stone of hypocritical re- | good as to present my respects to our young Duke. 
proach at his head. What you tell me of him pleases me. As soon as 

The times of Liszt's young manhood were charged | possible you shall hear more, and more fully, from 
with revolution. A revolution against old forms, | me, but do not write to me till then, as my address 
literary and social. Anarchy was in the air and ex-| meanwhile will be very uncertain. But continue to 
travagance was esteemed as a virtue. Georges Sand | love me, as I love and honor you. F, Liszt.” 
boldly denied by her mode of living the validity of | A letter to Carl Reinecke runs thus: 
the marriage tie. The Comtesse D’Agoult, imitating | «Dear Sir—Your kind letter has given me much 
the French author, wrote romantic novels and signed pleasure, and the prospect which you hold out to me 
them Daniel Stern. If the advanced woman of this of seeing you soon again at Weimar is very agree- 
last decade of the century fancies that she is original, able tome. But come soon, and if possible for a few 
let her study the times of Sand, when woman wore | days ; Ion my side shall certainly do all I can to pro- 
masculine garbs, fought duels and picked out their | long your stay here and make it seem short to you. 
lovers in the most approved masculine fashion. The | The promised concerto interests me keenly ; it will 
emancipation of the sex forsooth! Why, your Mrs. | be sure to give us ample material for musical talks, 
Crackenthorpes, Lady Jeunes, Mona Cairds, Sarab and perhaps after many a talk we shall set to work 
Grands and the rest of that ilk never dreamed of go- again and both write a new concerto. 
ing the lengths as did the girls when our grand-| «Would not the best results of criticism altogether 
mothers were young. And Liszt was in the midst of | be to incite to new creation? However that may be, 
this seething caldron of new ideas. He was a leader | go not put off too long taking up your quarters at the 
among men, and setting entirely aside Henri Taines’ | Erbprinz, and rest assured that your visit is much de- 
theory of environments and its determinate factor | sired by me. 
of individualism, Liszt was bound to be a child of his 
century, and bound to.do as he did and become what 
he was. 

In September, 1847, Liszt wrote to Alexander 
Seroff, the Russian music critic and composer. In it | 
he spoke of Beethoven's overture to ‘ hia te 

| 


much of the work of his more timid and conservative 
contemporaries will have perished or else have been 
relegated to the region of the historical. Liszt lived 
intensely and there is the same vivid spark of vital- 
ity in his music. 

With his fiery temperament, heterodox views as to 
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‘Yours very sincerely, 
| (To be continued.) 
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*** The Overture to Coriolanus’ is one of those 

masterpieces sui generis, on a solid foundation, with- 

out antecedent or sequel in analogous works. Does | 
it remind you of Shakespeare’s exposition of the 
tragedy of the same name (Act I., Scenel)? It is the 
only pendant to it that I know in the productions of 
human genius. Read it again and compare it as you 
You are worthy of those noble 
emotions of art by the fervent zeal with which you 
worship its creed, Your piano score of the overture 
to ‘‘Coriolanus” does all honor to your artistic con- 
science and shows a rare and patient intelligence, 
which is indispensable to bringing this task to asatis- 
factory end. If I should publish my version of the 
same overture (it must be among my papers in Ger- 
many), I shall beg your permission to send you, 
through Prince Dolgorouki (I can’t tell you half the 
good I think of him), an annotated copy, which you 
really estimate too highly in attaching so affectionate 








A COMPULSORY PIANIST. 


Whereas niost of our life is passed far from blood, cries and swords, 
and the tears of men have become silent, invisible and almost spir- 
itual. MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


ACAH hated music. Even his father quoted with 
R approval Théophile Gautier’s witticism about 
music being the most disagreeable of noises, and 
Racah, when a boy, shouted under the windows of a 
neighbor in whose rooms string music was heard on 
hot summer evenings. Every occasion his nature 
testified to its lively abhorence of tone and he was 
once violently thrust forth from a church by an ex- 
cited sacristan. Racah had derisively whistled at 
the feeble voluntary of the organist. An old friend 
of the family declared that the boy should be trained 
as a music critic, he hated music so intensely. 
Racah's father would arch his thin eyebrows and 
price to it!” answer tersely, ‘‘ My son shall become a priest ;” and 

A letter to Carl Haslinger at Vienna closes this | then his old friend would laugh slyly and say Bay But 
first division of the letters of Franz List. even a priest must chant the mass; eh, what? 

The first letter of interest from Weimar was ad- «x 
dressed to Franz Von Schober, and dated April 22, 
1848, In it occurs the first reference in this volume 
toa woman who played a very important part in 
Liszt's life—the Princess Wittgenstein ; but here is 
the letter in full : 

**My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND—Your dear let- 
ter has brought me still nearer to you in the crisis 
of the estro poetico which the ‘Hungaria’ brought | son was a pianist and not a priest. ‘‘He has dis- 
forth in me, and thanks to this good influence I hope graced himself, and God will not reply to his calls for 
you will not be dissatisfied with the composition. | aid,” and he placed his hands over his thin eyebrows 

‘Since my Beethoven cantata I have written nothing | and again wept. To him his wife, Racah’s mother, 
so striking and sospontaneous. One of these next days | spoke: ‘‘ Take on courage, the boy plays very badly, 
the instrumentation will be completed, and when we | there is yet hope;” and the father's sinking heart 
have an opportunity we can have it performed in Wei-| became lighter in his bosom as he listened to the 
mar in your honor and that of ‘ Weimar'’s dead.’ Chopin study in double notes, which Racah’s Czerny- 

‘Regardless of the blocking of the Russian frontier | stained fingers were grappling with. 





Racah made his début as a pianist and not asa priest 
when he was twenty-one years of age. He had sub- 
mitted to the inevitable and became a musician. The 
friend of the family nearly burst a blood vessel at the 
concert, so enthusiastic was he about the playing of 
the son of his old friends. Racah’s father sat home 
and wept silently and refused to be comforted. His 





the P{rincess] Wittgenstein} has safely passed ‘* Perhaps God has heard my prayers after all, and 
through Radziwillow and Brody with a special official | has denied him talent.” And the good man, elated at 
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this pious idea, went forth into the night to play a 


game of dominoes with an old crony at the inn where 
the two yellow cats quarrel on the dingy sign over 
the door. ‘ 

* * 


Racah sat at his piano. His usually smooth, high 
forehead, with its topping mop of heavy black curls, 
was corrugated with little puckering lines. His 
mouth was drawn down at the corners, and from time to 
time he sighed; great groans, too, burst forth from 
him. But he played, played furiously, and he smote 
the keyboard asif he hated, andin sooth he did, hated 
it quite heartily. He was playing the B minor sonata 
of Chopin and its melting second movement—so mov- 
could melt the heart of the right sort of 
Even this lovely cantilena extorted a 
sneer from the young pianist. It was true he played 
badly, but not so badly as his mother had said. His 
very hatred of music reverberated in his playing and 
caused an odd invented temperamental spark. The 
transposition of an emotion into a lower or higher key 
may change its external physiognomy, but its inten- 
sity is not always altered. Racah hated the piano, 
hated music, hated Chopin. Yet Racah was poten- 


ing that it 


a stone. 





tially a great pianist, but this he knew not. 
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Racah's sister had a piano, and tried to play uponit 
despite his violent mockery. One afternoon, when the 
town to its siesta, he wandered into 


1 


sun drove the 

the room wherein stood the instrument. Moved by | 
an uncontrolable impulse, the lad placed one finger 
on atreble key. He shuddered as it tinkled under | 
the pressure ; then he struck the major third and held 


both keys down, trembling the while, and drops of | 
water formed under his eyes. He hated the sound he | 


made, but could not resist listening to it. Waves of | 
disgust went hotly over his heart, and he almost | 
choked from the large bitter-tasting ball that | 
arose in his throat. He then struck the triad of C} 


major in a clumsy way, and a quarter of an hour 
later his family found him in a condition of syncope 
at the foot of the piano and sent for the doctor. 
Racah's eyes were open, but only the whites showed. 
The pulse was strangely intermittent, the heart 
feeble, muffled, and the medical man set it down to 
nervous prostration brought on by too strenuous 
attendance at church—for it was Holy Week, and 
Racah was a pious boy. 

He recovered, but avoided the instrument and held 
his peace. About this time he began going out im- 
mediately after supper and often remained away un- 
til midnight. This, coupled with a sudden relaxation 
of religious zeal, drove his pious father into a frenzy 
of disappointment. But being wise in his generation 
he did not pester his son with questions, especially as 
the pale, melancholy lad bore on his face no marks 
of dissipation, For over a year this condition of 
affairs lasted. Racah was gently chided by his 
mother, a large, hen-minded woman, who liked gos- 
sip and chocolate, but he never answered her, and on 
Sundays locked himself in his room. His sister 
listened once and told her father that she heard her 
brother counting aloud to himself and clicking on the 
table with some soft, dull edged tool, a tiny mallet, 
mayhap. 


* 
* * 


The father’s curiosity went now beyond bounds. 
He hated to break into his nightly custom of playing 
dominoes at the Inn of the Quarreling Yellow Cats, 
but his duty lay as plain before him as the moles on 
his wrists, so he waited until Racah went out, and 
seizing a stout stick and clapping his hat on his head 
he sallied after him in lagging pursuit. The boy 
walked slowly, his head thrown back in reverie. Sev- 
eral time he halted, as if the burden of his thought 
clogged his very motion. His father, anxiously eyeing 
him, followed at some distance. The eccentric move- 
ments of his son filled him with a certain anguish. 
He was a God-fearing man, and erratic behavior to him 
meant the obsession of the devil. 

His son, his Racah, was being tempted by the evil 
one. What could he do to save him from the fiery 
pit? Urged on by these burdening thoughts he cried 
aloud in bitterness of spirit : ‘‘Racah, my son, re- 
turn tothy home!” But he spoke to the idle wind. 
No one was in sight. The street was dark, and then 
the sound of Schumann's “‘ Der Dichter Spricht” fell 
upon the father's ear and he looked about him. 
Racah had been swallowed up in the night. The only 
light came from a window hard by. It oozed out 
with the music between two half closed shutters and 
to it the depressed one went. He peeped in and saw 





his son playing at a piano, and by his side sat a quaint 


old man beating time. His name was Spinoza; he 
was a Portugese pianist and he wore a tall, battered 
hat on his head and he never removed it except in 
bed. .* * 

Racah’s father played no dominoes that night nor 
the next. When he reached his house his wife 
thought he was crazy or intoxicated. He told his 
story in agitated accents and went to his slumbers a 
much mystified man. Racah the priest metamor- 
phosed into Racah the pianist. He understood it not, 
and his wife went calmly to rest, while he tortured 
his brain with questions and plucked at the edge of 
the counterpane after the manner of one dying. 


* 
x + 


The youth showed no embarrassment when inter- 
rogated by his parents the next day. He said that 
he did not desire to be a priest ; that a pianist could 
make more money, and although he hated music, 
yet there were harder ways of earning one’s bread, 
The insensibility which he displayed in saying all this 
deeply pained his pious father. His son's secret na- 
ture was an enigma to him. In vain he endeavored 
to pierce the meanings of the boy’s mind, but the 
gaze was indecipherable. It evaded his queries. 
Racah had always exhibited a certain aloofness of 
character, and as he grew older this trait became 


| visibly intensified. The riddle of his life had forced 


itself upon him, but he wrestled vainly with it. 
Music drew him to it as iron filings to the magnet, or 
as the tentacles of an octopus carries to its parrot- 
shaped beak its victim. It was monstrous; he ab- 
horred it; but he could no more resist it than the 
hasheesh eater his drug. 

So in the fury of despair and a certain self con- 
tempt he strove desperately with the technical prob- 
lems of the pianist’s art. He found an abettor in the 
person of the Portuguese pianist, to whom he laid 
bare his very soul. He studied, studied every night, 
and since he was discovered he began practicing in 
the day time at his home. When he reachcd man- 
hood’s estate he gave a concert, and while he proved 
far from a finished virtuoso, yet he gave much prom- 
ise. His father sighed and shook his head, and whis- 
pered to his wife, ‘‘He would have made a better 
priest, after all.” - 


The years went by. Racah became gradually 
known as a pianist of strange power. He had stud- 
ied with Liszt to great advantage, although he was not 
a favorite of the master nor of his cenacle of worship- 
ping pupils’ Racah was too grim, too much in earn- 
est for the worldly, frivolous crew which flitted over 
the black keys at Weimar. Liszt, occasionally 
aroused by the power and intensity of the young 
man’s Brahms’ playing, would smile satirically and 
say: ‘‘ Thou art well named ‘Raca,’” and then all the 
Hebrews in the class would roar at this word play. But 
it concerned Racah but little whether he was the tar- 
get for others’ wit or admiration. He wasterribly set 
upon playing the piano, but few guessed the secret of 
the struggle within; of that sad spirit which tra- 
vailed against itself, of the bitterness of his inner 
life in the privacy of his study. Strangely enough 
his progress was rapid. He soon outstripped in brill- 
iancy and deftness the group of Liszt's talented young 
people, and once after playing the Master’s ‘‘Mephisto 
Walzer” with superb deviltry, Liszt cried, ‘‘ Bravo, 
child,” and then softly muttered, ‘‘ How he hates it 
all!” s *« 

The great Hungarian was a psychologist. Racah 
did indeed hate it, hated music, hated Chopin, hated 
himself, but like one hypnotized by another's will 
he continued to study, and finally emerged into pub- 
lic life as a pianist. He had success, but not with 
the masses. The critics, one and all, denounced him 
asa cold, an ‘‘objective” player: a pianist made, 
not born. But musicians and people with cultured 
musical palates recognized a certain acrid quality in 
hisplaying. His gloomy visage, the reflex of his dis- 
ordered soul, proclaimed him as something out of the 
ordinary. In Paris Baudelaire declared that he added 
one more ‘‘thrill” to his extensive psychical collec- 
tion, and the Countess X. charming, titled sou- 
brette that she was, said, ‘‘ Have you heard Racah 
play the piano? He is a damned soul come back to 


earth.” In twenty-four hours this mot spread the 
length of the Boulevard, and then all Paris flocked to 
see Racah. ° 

* a 


Success did not brighten the glance of Racah. He 
became gloomier as he grew older, and his only 
theme when one succeeded in entrapping him in con- 
versation was the Roman Catholic Church. All his 





early predilections were inverted. He hated religion 
in the most undisguised manner. It was whispered 
that he even had become a member of one of those 
Satanic sects which met in horrible secrecy to prac- 
tice infamous rites and revilements of religion. The 
members of this disgusting league worship Lucifer 
and tatoo the soles of their feet with the image of 
Christ so that they can tread on Him. Racah’s sat- 
urnine face and hideous blasphemies made easy of 
credence the report that he had once officiated at 
that most terrible of desecrations, the Black Mass. 
He seemed very unhappy, and a prominent alienist, 
an authority in Paris, warned him to travel, else— 
and he pointed to his forehead and shrugged his 
very Gallic shoulders, Racah immediately went to 
the far East. 


* 
* * 


After a year’s wanderings up and down many 
strange and curious countries he came to the chief 
city of a barbarous province, ruled by a man famous 
for his ferocities and wide culture. A careful educa- 
tion in Paris, grafted on a nature cruel to the core, 
produced as a net result the most delicately depraved 
disposition imaginable. This Rajah was given over 
to the paradoxical. He adored Chopin and loved to 
roast tiny birds alive on dainty golden grills. He would 
weep aloud after reading De Musset, and a moment 
later would watch with infinite satisfaction the spec- 
tacle of two wretched women dancing on heated 
copper plates. When he heard of Racah’s presence 
in his kingdom he summoned to him the pianist. 


+ 
* * 


Racah obeyed the Rajah’s orders. To his surprise 
he found him a man of pleasant mien and engaging 
address. He was dressed in clothes of Parisian 
cut and boasted of the possession of a Chickering 
grand piano. He was a ‘‘fin de siécle” Rajah, and 
he admired Chopin greatly. Racah bowed to him on 
entering the great Hall of the Statues. 

‘‘Do you play Chopin?” he was quickly asked. 

‘‘No,” was the curt reply. The potentate looked 
at the pianist a moment, and then dropped his heavy 
eyelids. 

Racah had the air of a man who was bored almost 
to death. 

‘‘I entreat you,” said the Rajah, ‘‘ play me some- 
thing of Chopin. I adore Chopin.” 

‘‘Your Highness, I abominate Chopin. I abomi- 
nate music. I have taken a vow never to play 
anything of that vile Polish composer. But perhaps 
I will play you a Brahms’ sonata instead, The great 
one in F minor——” 

**Stop a moment! 
me a Chopin mazourka or valse? 

“Oh, Villainy!” cried Racah, now thoroughly 
aroused, ‘‘I swear by the beard of your silly Prophet 
that I will not play Chopin, nor willl even touch your 
piano.” 

The Rajah listened, and with a sweetly forbearing 
smile. Then he clapped his hands twice—thrice. 
One man entered. To him the Rajah spoke quietly 
with an amused expression, and the slave bowed his 
head. Then touching the pianist on the shoulder the 
slave said: ‘‘Come with me.” Racah followed. The 
Rajah burst into a loud laugh, and going to the piano 
played the D flat valse of Chopin in a facile but ama- 
teurish fashion. 

Footsteps were heard, and the Rajah stopped and 
looked up. There was a bright, frank expectancy in 
his face as he listened. 


You distinctly refuse to play 


” 


- * 


Then a curtain was thrust aside. Racah stag- 
gered in, supported by the man in whose custody he 
had left the room a few minutes before. He was 
white, fainting, helpless, and in his eyes shone the 
shadows of eternal regret. 

‘*Do play some Chopin,” said the Rajah gaily, as 
he ran his hands over the keyboard. 

The pianist groaned as the slave plucked at his 
arms and held them aloft. The Rajah viewed criti- 
cally the pair of bleeding stumps, from which the 
hands had been cruelly severed, and then, noting the 
remorseful anguish in the gaze of the other, he cried 
out: 

‘* Do you know that I really believe you love music 
despite yourself!” 

And, too late, Racah heard the truth. 








Eugene Feuchtinger.—The examinations at Bethany 
(W. Va.) College, Eugene Feuchtinger, director, were held 
June 12 and on June 15 the commencement concert was 
given. Director Feuchtinger goes to Bayreuth this sum- 
mer and sails next week. 
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R. RICHTER has been one of the brightest 
stars that has lit up the firmament of London musical 
life ever since he appeared here with Wagner in 1887. Al- 


his locks he still has that almost 


the 


though shorn of some of 


nlimited power, and siastic 





reception and the 
' 


prolonged applause that greeted him when he made his 





appearance on Monday might to conduct the first series of 
four concerts that he gives this season is an indication of 
the high esteem in which he is held in England. The pro- 
gram included the Vorspiel to the ‘‘ Meistersinger” and 
‘ Parsifal;” Smetana’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Vysehrad ” (No. 
1 of ‘‘ Mein Vaterland "); Brahms’ variations for orches : 

of Haydn's ‘‘ Chorale St. Antonii,” and ended 














Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony in F. Hi s orchestra 
f 100 performers seem to understand every expressed wish, 
and the result of his play pon this most delicate instru- 





the goal of perfection that he 


I can say is that the hall was filled 





le who seemed to appreciate his 
great masterpieces, and were evei 
ready to acknowledge the rare pleasure hegavethem. His 





al music 


ymes on Monday ev 








his first of two piano recitals on Satur- 
en's Hall, when this teagptsp in began 
an hour iate However, his excellent 
his i prog ade up 

ost enthusiast s the most 
bert’s Imprompt 142). His 








second recital takes place on June 16. 

Miss Chaminade gave her annual concert on Saturday 
afternoon at St. James’ Hall, when she was assisted by 
Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Camilla Landi, Mr. Arthur Os- 
wald, and at the piano by Mr. Stojowski. This bright ex- 
ponent of t modern French school, assisted by such 
apable talent, did justice to a program which proved very 


acceptable to a lar Miss Chaminade played 





1erette 


‘ Piece Elévation, 


lan | 
Gans ic 


harpes,”’ Danse Ancienne 





Caprice Among the songs sung were 
Si tais Jard 

‘ Madrigal, 1 
Besides these e 





duets 


Emilio Pizzi's ‘‘ Gabriella,” which was so popular in 
America, was given for the first time in England at the 
Albert Hall last Saturday afternoon, under the direction of 
the composer. It was preceded by vocal and instrumental 


Mr 1, Mr. 
Vocal Quartet, Miss Frida 


Miss Lily Moody, Norman Salmon: 
the Dilettante 
Miss 
Mr. 


eischiitz.” 


selections by 


franklin Clive, 


Scotta (violin), Pauline Angelo (piano), and the 


Angelo Mascheroni played the over- 


The 


under 


orchestré 


ture to ‘‘ Der Fr hall was well filled, 


although the price of seats s had been cqnalteraniy raised on 
this occasion, and the audience listened with due apprecia- 


tion to the 
of Mrs. Patti 
played the applause was tremendous. 


first part of On the appearance 
the overture to the opera had 
The other soloists 


Mr. 


the program 


after been 


were Miss Lily Moody in the part of the ‘‘ Queen,” 
Robert Kaufmann in that of the ‘‘ Lover,” Mr. Bantock 
ierpoint as ‘‘ King,” and Mr. Franklin as the witty 


‘Duke.” 
Mrs. 
factorily 


the for ‘‘ Gabriella” most satis- 
hout, 
The other 


the tenor and baritone all making 


Patti sang 


throug 


music 
infusing into the love duet a great 


deal of passion. parts were all well sustained, 
the 


decided 


contralto, 
The audience was greatly pleased with 


young 
successes 
the opera and encored the love duet, and at theclose called 
Mrs. Patti and Mr. Pizzi several times to the platform. 
Since the opera was first produced the following addi- 
tions have been made tothe score: Scene 1 is entirely new 
and contains a recitative and aria for the king. In Scene 
2 (Scene 1 in old score) duet for the king and duke, and in 
Scene 4 aria for ‘‘ Gastone.” The slight libretto which deals 
with the old story of true love being interrupted by the 
machinations of one whose interest it is to thwart it, but 
finally through the intervention of the good angel every- 
thing comes out all right, seems to have given Mr. Pizzi 
the material he wanted to compose a most delightfully 
tuneful and pleasing opera. It was written for a purpose, 
and taken as a whole reflects great credit on the composer. 
There is not adull tone throughout. The expressive mel- 





| ody, 





splendid and appropriate orchestration, and true 
dramatic fire make it a work that must reach great popular- 
ity. "is an earnest very high 
should this you 
Messrs. 


‘* Gabriella’ of a class work 


at a three or four 
act opera. publish the 
work, have, I all 


of his compositions, and I hear that amore ambitious work 


g composer try his hand 
Robert Cocks & Co., 
understand, contracted with Mr. 


who 
Pizzi for 


will soon be forthcomin g 
Mrs. Melba made 


last Saturday n 


t the Covent Garden on 
,” failing, however, to 
On Tu 
ht 


tebe j 7 > 


tract more that a fair sized audience. 


she sang in ‘‘ Lucia,” on bhacrniyen” nig 


On Mor io 








| again, and to-night she will sing in ‘‘ Rigoletto.” 
lay night we had ‘‘ Cavalleria” rial ‘ Pagliacci,” with 
Calvé and Lucile Hill; ‘‘ Falstaff” on Thursday night 
and last night Calvé in ‘‘ Carmen Nothing seems to 
draw well so far this season ir houses being drawn 
by the leading stars. It is hoped “with the De Reszkés re- 





there will be a change for the better. 


appearance 
Mr 

Hall 

ston, 


ial concert at St. James’ 
Huddle- 
r Kerr, Mr. Harrison 


1 Part 
r A. Mantell at 


James Bovett gave his 
on he was assisted by Miss 
Miss Gr 
ord, a Schaut 


and Mr. 


on Monday, 
Miss E 
srock bank 


Mr. Si 


wh 





lear 
Mr Wm B 


Brooks (’ 


XLees, 








Singers, 





iney cei sinc 


the piano. This popular tenor contributed two solos, be- 
sides taking part in two duets, and judging from the atten- 


lance his friends showed their appreciation of his efforts 


to provi hem an attractive 
Miss 
who is a pupil Mr. 


ld, played the following 


le for t program. 


The same afternoon Katie Leonard, the child pi- 


anist, of Francesco and or 


Serger 


n at the Stein 





ght years ol program 


way Hall: Mendelssohn’s capricio in F sharp minor 
Chopin's nocturne, Moskowski's caprice in G, Chaminade’s 


toceata, Schumann’s Schummerlied, Godard's Valse Chrom- 
ue, and her professor's Lepore g Miss Sophie 
another } pu ipil of Mr. 


with ca 


joinin 





eman, Berger, in Beethoven's con- 


Ssnaiie ry Reinec ke, Miss Freeman play- 


the orchestral 


‘erto in U 


ing an arrangement of se 


portion on a 


ing 
piano. This child's playing was truly wonderful. Her in- 
terpretation displayed that intuitive intelligence which in 


ist be considered as phenomenal. Her technic 













of expression surprised everybody, and the 
arge audie present was extremely enthusiastic. 
child, if pr handled, has a nt future before I 
On the oon the Royal Academy of Music, 





ion of its pri 


Dr. 
Hall, v 


fo 


rhen 


ncipal, Mackzie, gavea 


‘oncert at St. James the stude 





this institution, of whom I have spoken so many times, 
gave selections from Goring Thomas, Godard Ju 
Dvorak, Raff, Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps and others, which 





met with the cordial approval of all present. 
Mr. Raoul Pugno was 


being assisted 


Across the way at Princes Hall 





giving his id piano recital, 


Hollman in Saint-Saéns’ sonata in G minor. The 


further played Bach's prelude and fugue in D, Chopin’s 
3erceuse,” his own ‘‘ Deux Valses,” and sonata in D 


minor, and Schumann's ‘* Abendlied,” ‘* 


Amici, 


Polonaise.’ 


Papillons Noirs” 


Comedia Finita est,” and ‘* Grand 


A fairly nu 
and were especially taken with his 


and ‘‘ Chopin’s 
merous audience gathered to hear 
this great Frenchman, 


sonata in four movements, it proving a bright example of 
the modern French school. I understand that this is the 
first time he has visited London, and even in the height of 
the season he has been successful in winning a good patron- 
age and an exeellent name. 
Miss Lucy 


smaller Queen’s Hall on Tu 


Stone, the violoncellist, gave a concert at the 


when she was as- 
Seldom 


sien, (eae g A 


sisted by Miss Fannie Davies and Miss Louise Dale. 


has Miss Fannie Davies been heard greater advantage 


than on this occasion, 


and 


vhen she played Scarlatti’s allegro 
in C, Liszt's ‘‘ Au bord d'une 
united with Miss 
Brahms’ sonata in G 


choosing for her solos Svend- 


n G, pastorale presto 


source” and Toccata. The concert giver 


Davies in an excellent rendering of 


major for piano and violin, 
sen's Romance in G major, 
in E minor. Miss Dale's songs from 


le Valerie White 


and Mendelssohn's andante and 
from concerto 
*ranz, Brahms and Ma 
the entertainment. 


finale 


ariety to 





gave v 


Miss Janotha gave her annual concert under the direc. 
Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, at Daly’s Theatre, on Tuesday 
afternoon, when she was assisted by Mrs. Amy Sherwin, 
Mrs. Regina and Mrs. Antoinette Stirling, as well as by 
the Guildhall Choir, under the of Sir Joseph 
Barnby ; Mr. Achille Rivarde (violinist), and in the second 
partof the program a by John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) and Mr. 
‘* Journeys End in Lovers Meeting,” 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. W. 


tion of 


direction 


‘* New Proverb” 
George Moore, entitled 
with the parts taken by 


son. 
amazourka from her own pen and Sgambati’s arrangement 
of Chopin’s Lithurian Song. A song, the ‘‘Soul’s Vis- 


ion,” the words by Mrs. John Morgan Richards and the 











Terriss and Mr. Forbes Robert- | 
Besides the Appassionata Sonata Miss Janotha gave | 


music by the concert giver, was most expressively and | 


artistically sung by Mrs. Regina; and Miss Amy Sherwin, 
assisted by the Guildhall Choir, under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Barnby, gave a good account of her ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 
Mrs. Amy Sherwin also sang Bemberg’s ‘‘ Nymphs and 
Sylvains,” accompanied by the composer, and two new 
songs, ‘‘The Blue-eyed Maiden” and the ‘‘ Green Cava- 








il 


lier,” composed by H. R. H. Princess Beatrice to words by 
Lord Beaconsfield, meeting with her usual success. 
Mrs. Antoinette Stirling was heard in ‘‘Crossing the 


Bar,” and twosongs by Lady Tennyson ‘* Sweet and Low’ 





and ‘‘ Break,” giving them her characteristic interpreta- 

tion. Mr. Achille a rising violinist who has re- 

cently come to London from Paris, played most success- 
Erns rs Hongrois,” and two select 


















Sarasate and Van Goens. The musical part of the enter- 
tainment was completed by a chorus, ‘‘ Sea Fairies,” by 
Lady Tennyson, beautifully sung by the Guildhall School 
Choir, conducted by Sir Joseph Barnby. Undoubtedly the 
three promin i as interpreters of the 
play aided largely in filling the house, and these capable 
exponents of new one act trifle 
material to hearers. There 
was not one nish, and John 
Oliver Hobbes has displayed in 





doubted talent, 
heme should pro- 

1 all the elements of perpetuity. 
Miss Marie Carandini, who studied for some time with 
Mrs. Marchesi, of Paris, gave her first concert at Queen's 
Hall the same day, when she was assisted by a formidable 
array of talent, inclnding Mrs. Amy Sherwin, Miss Olga 


Mrs Mr. Hirwin 


Miss 


de Mohl, Amy Sandon Jones, Mr. Doug- 


Marianne E 





issler 





and Miss Bessie Hat- 
- chose for her sougs Doni- 
an’s ‘‘ Chanson d’Amour,” 





1e composer played a ‘cello obligato, and Délibes’ 
‘Les Filles de ( *’ Miss Carandini has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of considerable power and good range, and 
hae ac 1 style of singing that so many of those 

















taught by this Parisian professor exhibit, and which helps 
them so much in their appearances before the public. I 
had the pleas g Mrs. Amy Sherwin sing Bem- 
berg’s ‘' N sylvains a second hat after- 
00 ac he composer, and among the other 
more successful numbers were two selections by Miss 
Marianne Eissler , and Hollman's playing of his own ro- 
mance and tarantella 

The Bert L tafel Swiss choir of 120 voices, 
which has been assiduously trained by Dr. Munzinger for 





, last week gave two concerts at Queen's 





years past 





came at a time in the season when choral 
music 1 land is nearly over and people's attention is 
turned into other channels, consequently the attendance 
was far from satisfactory. The program contained fifteen 
numbers, interspersed with solos and duets, comprising 





selections seldom heard in London, many of which were 
very attractive. This is far from being eq to our best 
English choirs, but on the whole it did excellent work, and 





had they given it at a more seasonable time would have 
been successful in attracting large audiences 

Dr. Munzinger’s Choral Ballad to Uhland’s poem 
‘Harald” proved a very popular number, and among the 





red ’rofessor 


Hymn and 


rheimweh’ 


beautiful 


‘Sc he veize 
Abt’s | 
Wilheln 


pieces enc were 


by 


Rudolph Weber, Franz Forest 


‘To My Fatherland 





Jaumgartner 


On Tuesday the Swedish Choir of sixty-six singers, 
members of the Young Men's Christian peta ion, mainly 











from the Upsala U under the leadership of the 
Hon. Axel Taub by Miss Agnes Jansen and 
Mrs. Anna Lan gave a concert at Queen’s Hall. 
The following composers were drawn upon, none except 
Kjerulf being known in this co G. Wennerberg, 





Prince Gustaf, H. Kjerulf, F. A. Reissiger, E. G. Geijer, 
. Lindblad, R. Kihl 


eph 





J. A. Josephson. Their singing 
was appreciated every piece met with spontaneous ap- 
plause. The tone produced by the singers, their phrasing, 
and light and shade, were alike admirable, and the work 
lone reflected great credit upon their conductor. Were 


these singers to come to London next autumn they would 


meet with a hearty reception. The two lady vocalists lent 


valuable assistance The object of the concert was to 
raise funds for the institution in Sweden, and judging by 
the well filled hall the cause must have been materially 
helped forward. 

A grand Bach Festival has been arranged by the Bach 


Choir to take place at the Queen’s Hall in the first week 1n 
April next year. The first day Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music ac- 
to St. Matthew ven. 


be devoted to a miscellaneous choral and 


* will be gi The second will 


cording 
orchestral con- 
cert, the selections being entirely from the works of Bach. 
The third day Bach's B mi this being the 
eleventh performance the Bach Choir. 
Subscription lists for guarantors have been opened and 


Mass in nor, 


of this work by 
the prospects are favorable that the London public will give 
the necessary support to enable the choir to carry out the 
project successfully. 

Mr. Angelo M. Read, from St. Catharine’s, 
now in London for a time during the season before return. 
ing home after a year’s hard study on the Continent. Mr. 
Read has visited many of the larger centres of musical 
culture on the Continent, and studied under several of the 
leading masters in orchestration, composition and other 
branches of musical art. While in Vienna he was honored 
by having his Vesper Service in F performed at the Impe- 


Canada, is 














urt Church. 


In Leipsic a canon of his was given at 
sipsic Conservatoire concerts by the Psoltarian So- 
Jadassohn,and at one of the Prefung 


ler Director 


cle m 
rts 


} 


A 


a set of waltzes. 
CourIER that 


which is a dance anc 


readers of THE Musical 


ng 
membered by 
Read won the prize for one of four best hymn tunes 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal” last year, among 


py tn 
Mr. Read's association with many of 


1 
ompetitors. 
I 


ling musicians on the Continent must have an influ- 
ringing out the best talent, and when he is once 


ettled at home we may look for something good from 


OL 
Mr. Read has had considerable experience both 
I 


for a place to settle on his return to 


ral and orchestral conductor, and believe he is 


. hon I % atinsst 
ig to 100K avout 


nerica. Mr Read has now been to Europe several times, 


ltogether some six or seven years here in dili- 





observation, and it is men like this who will 
1 create a musical 


y and 
best they find abroad and wil 


will produce the greatest composers and musicians that the 


nas ever seen, 


Elise Kutscherra, court singer to the Duke of 


worl 


rauie 


n 


urg, 


Saxe-( who sang twice before Her Majesty the 
g the recent wedding festivities, has been en- 
Au Harris, Mr. Daniel 
1a donna for his forthcoming season of Ger- 
Drury Lane Theatre. Both the Queen of 


England and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar have evinced the 


Queen d 


gaged gustus through 


Mayer, 


nan 





as p 


at 


opetTa 


most flattering appreciation of this artiste, andthe Duchess 


of Saxe-Coburg has presented her with a substantial mark 
of favor in the shape of asplendid jewel. 


Miss Marie 
for Bayreuth to fulfil her engagement to sing | 
and ‘ id” in ‘* 
Miss Marie Brema has 
the Birmingham 


in ‘* Parsifal,” Ortrud Lohengrin” 


at the forthcoming festival also 


been engaged to sing at Festival in 
5S & & 


October next 
Miss Eleonore d’'Esterre Keelings will give two piano re- 
July 2 and 


he smaller Queen’s Hall on 





Anna Elischer, pianist to the Court of Holland, gave 
a morning concert at Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon last 


week when she was assisted by Philippe Henry Kingsbury 





and Mr. Kalman Roth (violinist). Mrs. Elischer selected 
Sch inn’s ‘‘ Faschingschwank aus Wien” and ‘ Novel- 
ette in E major,” Bach’s Italian Concerto (first movement) 
Bizet's minuetto from the suite ‘*L’Alesienne,” Vog- | 

1's ‘‘ Staccato Caprice,” the Liszt ‘‘ Spinnlied,” from the 

Flying Dutchman,” Chopin's ballade in A flat, Liszt's 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 6, and joined Mr. Roth in Rubin- 
te sonata in G major for violin and piano. Mrs. 
Elis s the daughter of the eminent Dutch composer | 
Verhulst, the friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann, and | 
she has won popularity in Holland, Germany and Austria. 
Her playing shows her to be a sound and experienced 
artis 

Mrs. Henschell gave her second Vocal Recital at the 


smaller Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon last week, when 
the room was completely filled, as on the former occasion, with 
many of the admiring friends of this charming songstress. 
Mrs. Henschell’s generosity on this occasion, as on many 
previous ones, was exemplified by her singing nine songs. 
Her first group of three short selections was from Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Davidoff ; the second from Pacini, Sgambati 
and Bizet, and the third included Mr. Henschell’s ‘‘ Spin- 


ning Wheel,” ‘‘Cossack Mother's Cradle Song,” and 
‘* Spring.” Mrs. Henschell has a large following of warm 


admirers in England, and it is needless to say that on this 
occasion her efforts met with the same hearty approval that 
her Miss Frida 
Scotta contributed some violin music, and in Brahms’ ‘‘ Gip- 
sy Song” associated with Mrs. Henschell were Miss Agnes 
Jansen, Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. Henschell. 

Mr. Lawrence Kelly gave his annual concert at Steinway 
Hall last Thursday, when this earnest singer gave his 
characteristic interpretations of some songs by Gounod, 
Lassen, and some from his own pen. Of the latter ‘‘ Two 
Years Ago” and ‘* Fountains Mingle with the River” were 
very pleasing and bright new numbers to add to this class 
of music. He was assisted by Mrs. de Fonblanque, Miss 
Agnes Jansen, Mr. Leo Stern and Mr. Frederick Upton. 

Another attraction on Thursday evening, especially to 
those who attend St. Paul’s Cathedral, was the anniversary 
service of the London Gregorian Choral Association. As 
usual, the musical arrangements planned by this choir, 
numbering over 1,300 voices, singing to the accompani- 
ment of a large orchestra as an auxiliary to the organ, were 
carried out on a grand scale. The anthem was specially 
composed by Sir Joseph Barnby, and was conducted by 
him. The Rev. H. G. Batterson, D. D., of New York, 
preached the sermon. 

Mr. David Bispham gave a concert yesterday in honor of 
the eighty-third anniversary of Robert Schumann's birth, 
each number in the program being taken from the works 
of this master. The concert giver was assisted by Mrs. 
Henschell, Miss Hall, Mr. Shakespeare and Miss Fanny 
Davies at the piano. This pepular English pianist was 
fully at home in the sketch in F minor, canon in A flat, 


m 
™m 


ost artistic singing always commands. 





While abroad Mr. Read has composed some mu- | 
It will | 


tic atmosphere in the United States, which in time | 


3rema left London on Thursday morning, | 


present moment. 
| Dome, Brighton, with eminent artists, at the Crystal 
| Palace with Mr. Mann’s Orchestra, and at several good 
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| presto in G minor and eleven numbers of the ‘‘ Davids- 
| bundlertanze,” all of which she interpreted with rarely 
| equaled completeness. Mr. David Bispham was liberal in 
| his contribution of songs, sung in that exquisitely artistic 
manner in which he renders all his work. Perhaps the | 
most popular was a group of songs set to a translation of 
English lyrics, but given on this occasion in the original 
language, including ‘‘ When that I was a little boy,” ‘‘ The 
Captain’s Lady” and their companions. The hall was well 
filled, and the warm admirers of this artist. who has so 
soon won popularity in London, testified their approval of 
his work in no uncertain manner. 

On Monday evening a concert of no common interest took 
place at Queen’s Hall, when the old favorites, Mrs. Al- | 
bani, Mrs. Scalchi and Mr. Campanini, sang for the sweet 
cause of charity to a large audience, who were delighted to 
have an opportunity of giving these artists a most enthusi- 
astic reception. Mrs. Albani sang ‘‘ Ah, fors’ é lui,” Héan- 
del’s ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” with ‘cello obligato by Mr. Leo 
Stern ; anew valse by Arditi, ‘‘ La Sarau Rose,” and ‘* The 
| Blue Bells Scotland.” The great contralto chose 
‘* Quando a te lieta” (Gounod), and joined Mrs. Albani in 
the ‘‘Quis est Homo,” ‘*Stabat Mater.” | 
Mr. Campanini sang Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris” and 
the ‘‘ Flower Song” from ‘‘ Carmen.” Mr. Leo Stern con- 
tributed some selections for the violoncello, and the Stroll- 
ing Players’ Orchestral Society, under the direction of Mr. 





of 


from Rossini’s 





Norfolk Megone, played several selections. 

At the new and beautiful Brimsmead Galleries Miss 
| Madeline Rowsell and Miss Alice Blogg gavea dramatic 
and musical recital on Wednesday afternoon. Miss Blogg 
contributed tothe musical part Scarlatti’s Pastorale and 
Capriccio, and Chopin’s prelude in D flat major, and study 
inG flat major. Miss Constance Barber sang Lassen's 
‘Cloud and Calm,” Mattei’s ‘‘ In the Valley,” and the ‘‘ Voice 
the’Sea,” by Martyn van Lennep. Violin solos were 
played by Miss Fannie Woolf, and violoncello solos by 
Mr. Schuberth, the two latter joining Miss Blogg in Beet- 
hoven’s trio (op. 11) and Lalo’s trio in A minor. Miss 
Madeline Rowsell and Mr. Hepworth Dixon gave two 
scenes from Sheridan Knowles’ ‘‘ Hunchback,” and Miss 
Rowsell also did other selections. 

Miss Alice Blogg, who is one of our rising young pianists, | 
was born from English parents of French descent at Charl- | 
ton, Kent. Her mother was very musical, and from an 
early age she showed considerable propensities in this direc- 
tion. She would have devoted herself to the study of this 
art from the age of fifteen had not circumstances prevented. 
On leaving school she studied for a short time under Mr. 
John Farmer, director of the Harrow Music School, who 
Whereupon she 
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urged her to become a professional, 
studied for two years in Weimar, and a year more at Dres- 


den and Berlin, first under a pupil of Liszt, then with Mr. 


| Fazer, who prepared her for Stavenhagen, and to whose ex- 


cellent teaching and careful training she is indebted for the 
success that has attended her professional career up to the | 
She played with great success at the 


provincial concerts. 

Miss Hilda Wilson gave a musical afternoon last Wednes- 
day, when the following artists contributed to the pleasure 
of a large number of her friends present. Miss Carlotta 
Elliott, songs by Goring Thomas and Chaminade ; Mr. 
Andrew Black, song by Henschell; Mrs. Helen Trust, song 
by Chaminade ; Mrs. Clara Asher played one of Liszt’s tran- 
scriptions ; Miss Beatrice Gough sang ‘* Mia Piccirella” ; 
Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, ‘‘ Where passion’s trance” (M. V. 
White) ; Mrs. Regina, two vocal selections; Miss Fanny 
Davies played ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” and a Paganini- 
Chopin selection ; the Polymnia Vocal Quartet sang an old 
English glee and plantation song ; Mr. George Pritchard, 
humorous French sketch; Miss Littlehales, ‘cello solo; 
Miss Florence Christie, Brahms’ ‘‘ Die Nacht”; Mr. H. 
Lane Wilson, the composer, and a brother of the hostess, 
a romance and Norwegian dance of his own composition. 

Thursday was certainly Saint-Saéns’ day in England. | 
The greatest living French composer did an almost in- 
credible amount of work that day himself, besides having 
more of his compositions presented to the public than has 
probably ever been the case before within so few hours 
with himself or any other composer. He started the day by 
conducting his two works at the Philharmonic rehearsal in | 
the morning. Then in the afternoon he appeared at the 
Wolff Musical Union, being constantly on the platform 
through the long program that contained his trio for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, violoncello solo, allegro appassionata, solo 
viole d’ Amour, ‘‘Le Cygne” and Mara’s (1686) ‘‘ Sara- 
bande,” sonata and berceuse for piano and violin, quartet 
for piano, violin, viola and cello, and a group of three 
songs, delightfully sung by Mr. Eugene Oudin. He was 
associated in rendering those works with Mr. Johannes | 
Wolff, Mr. Van Walfelghem and Mr. Hollman. Time will 
not permit of my speaking of the performances in detail, 
and I will only add that the large audience was intensely 
enthusiastic, and he was the recipient of a laurel wreath. 
In the evening he conducted his symphony in C for or- 
chestra, organ and piano, at the Philharmonic Concert, and 
also his concerto for violin and orchestra, the solo being 








| characteristic is their consistent inconsistency. 


most expressly played by MissFridaScotta. Again I have 
not the time to speak of these two compositions, only that 
the first was a decided disappointment and the latter was 
one of the best compositions of its class that has been 
heard for many aday. The rest of the program the Eine 
Faust overture (Wagner), Overture de Ballo (Sullivan), and 
Mr. Ben Davies, who has just returned from his successful 
American tour, sang Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” with Spohr’s 
orchestration, and Nebia’s ‘‘ Through the forests.” ‘These 
were conducted by Dr. A. C. Miickenzie. The great Welsh 
tenor received a warm reception when he appeared on the 
platform, and his singing of those two selections was proof 
that he had lost nothing by his sojourn across the Atlantic. 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 


Vienna Letter. 


VIENNA OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
JUNE 8, 1804. { 


HE musical season is now a thing of the past ; 
opera houses are closed, the artists have all left town 
or are preparing to do so, and concerts during the last 
eight weeks have been a thing unheard of. The Viennese 
are a curious people. I should say their most striking 
From the 
middle of November until Holy Week the concert halls 
are filled to overflowing, and enthusiasm or disapprobation 
knows no bounds, but outside the prescribed time the 
otherwise most approved singer, pianist or violinist would 
meet with but empty rows of chairs. 

‘‘ Why don’t you go to hear So-and-So?” I have asked a 
dozen times. ‘* But, my dear young lady, this is not the 
season!” was invariably the reply, in an aggrieved tone. 
Anyone so inconsiderate as to hope for listeners under such 
circumstances deserved no better fate. This is the univer- 
sal verdict. I attended several recitals which were really 
worthy of recognition, and I sympathetically hope these 
unfortunate devotees of the divine art will secure for their 
next appearance a more auspicious occasion, although when 
the season is at hand there is such a dearth of good mate- 
rial that merely to contemplate the concerts booked is 
weakening. As for attending them—well, one takes 
them as meals or a daily constitutional—they become a part 
of the routine of life. 

Hans Richter left this week for London, where he is to 
direct four concerts. I have heard so much about the pos- 
sibilities of America securing the services of this incom- 
parable director, that my curiosity was aroused, and I made 
investigations, and I can assure you on pretty good au- 
thority that Richter would not even give the matter con- 
sideration. A year ago, when this same question was dis- 
cussed, there was substance to the many rumors afloat. 
Richter was then in many ways dissatisfied with his po- 
sition, but since then all objections and unpleasantness 
have been removed, and as director of the Vienna Opera, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, and with the certainty of Lon- 
don concerts, he would scarcely think America’s induce- 
ments sufficiently brilliant or advantageous. 


I read in THe Musica. Courier that Miss Antonie 


| 

Schligel proposes to do America next season, the prospects 
| there being more lucrative than those offered here. Should 
| the singer carry out her intentions I will be curious as to 


the extent of her success. She sings well of course, and 
when I last saw her in ‘‘ Othello” she died in a manner 
which aroused my greatest admiration, but—alas for the 
very inclusive ‘‘ but” which follows !—I should modestly es- 
timate Schligel’s weight to be some 300 pounds, and the 
effect of this dainty personation of the lovely ‘* Desde- 
mona” is at least unique. Winkelmann, the support, is in 
stature merely normal, and when in the moonlight scene 
‘* Desdemona,” nestled at the feet of her husband, fondly* 


| calls, ‘‘ Othello ! Othello!” ’twas only the serious counten- 


ances of those surrounding me which saved me from mad 
laughter. I endeavored to work on my imaginative powers, 
to do as the Christian Scientists do, on the plan that if you 
have a pain you believe you haven't, and you haven't. 
‘Twas in vain. The mountain refused to become a mole 
hill, and in my wrath I found myself pouring the vials of 
my pity on the dark brow of the jealous lover and savagely 
consigning ‘‘ Desdemona” to the fate which awaited her. 
But as I said in the beginning she died magnificently, and 
if Schligel could be induced to indulge in more exercise 
anda ‘‘kur” at one of the baths, with her pleasing face 
and artistic capabilities she would be acceptable even to a 
public who demand a feast for the eye as well as the ear. 

Court Singer Josef Ritter appeared last week in Brunnen 
as ‘‘Don Juan,” and met with good success. This is 
Ritter’s best role, and his dashing personation of Mozart’s 
favorite hero invariably evokes the warm admiration of his 
listeners. 

A well-known Vienna composer in company with a 
librettist has transformed the ‘‘ Lorelei” tradition into a 
burlesque ballet, which will be produced next winter for 
charitable purposes. 

In Trieste next December will be given a grand carnival 
of opera under the management of Galetti. Bellincioni in 
the leading rdles, with Stagno as support, makes thesuccess 
of the venture an assured one. Several new operas will be 
produced—‘ Eros,” by Massa (text from Bellincioni) ; 
‘‘Manon Lescaut,” by Massenet, and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damna- 
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tion of Faust.” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘t The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘ Friend Fritz” 
complete the list. 

The composer Smareglia is at work on a new opera 
called the ‘‘ Istrian Wedding.” ‘The plot is modern, and 
deals with the customs and life of the Istrians. It prom- 
ises to be a most interesting work, and will receive in Dres- 
den its first production under the patronage of Erzherzog 
KarFStéphan, 

A despatch from London announces the tremendous suc- 
cess of the orchestral concerts given in the Queen’s Hall 
under the direction of Mott] of Carlsruhe. The orchestral 
work was considered the finest heard in London this sea- 
son, 

For some months past Munich has been preparing for a 
grand reproduction of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The expenses ex- 
ceed 80,000 marks, but the display was magnificent, and 
when the eventful night arrived, Cosima Wagner, who had 
come from Bayreuth to witness the performance, was forci- 
bly convinced that it could hold its own against the 
Bayreuth representation. Levi directed, Henrich Vogl, as 
‘* Lohengrin,” sang surprisingly well, but Miss Dressler, 
as ‘‘ Elsa,” was unpoetic, unsatisfactory in song and ap- 
pearance. The‘‘ Ortrud” of Miss Ternina was magnifi- 
cent. 

Girardi, the comedian, was given last Thursday an ova- 
tion, which in its enthusiasm has not been exceeded here. 
The event was his twenty-fifth anniversary as singer and 
actor, and as he is the most popular comedian on the 
Vienna stage, his admirers were determined the occasion 
should be a memorable one. Theatrean der Wien was the 
scene of the festivities, and at 11 o'clock in the morning 
there were hundreds waiting before the doors in the hope 
of securing standing room, seats having been sold out days 
before. By sundown the hundreds had become thousands 
and the building was surrounded on all sides by throngs, 
yelling themselves hoarse for one glimpse of the féted man. 
The theatre inside was packed from parquet to dome with 
an élite and brilliant assembly and the stage was covered 
with laurel wreaths and innumerable bouquets, while 
Girardi’s every appearance was the signal for a shower of 
flowers. He appeared as ‘‘ Valentine” in the ‘ Ver- 
schneider,” his happiest rdle, and the applause during the 
performance and at its close was frantic in its persistency. 
The home of the comedian was filled with the costliest 
gifts and onecan safely say that when twenty-five years 


” 


ago the poor carpenter boy made his first modest appear- 
ance before the public he little dreamt of the triumphs 
which awaited him in a future which then seemed dark and 
dreary. LILLIAN APEL. 
An Explanation from Newark. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
T is well knewn, I think, that THe. Musica. 
I Courter is the authority for matters musical, and it 
has been, therefore, intimated to me that it would be well 
to give a statement of the differences unfortunately exist- 
ing between Christ Church, E. O.,and the late organist, 
Mr. W. J. Lyon. Mr. Lyon had been the organist and 
choirmaster fér about a year, and during that time the then 
rector, Rev. Dr. H. S. Bishop, was ill and absent a good 
deal of the time, and when present referred, on account of 
his wish to be relieved of all things possible, all musical 
matters to Mr. Lyon; and the young assistants, who oc- 
cupied the place in the Doctor's absence did the same thing, 
and hence Mr. Lyon had the entire control of all musical 
matters. Our new rector, Rev. W. W. Davis, came, and ] 
suppose Mr. Lyon naturally desired to continue matters as 
“they had been, andsMr. Davis, who has sole charge under 
the canon of our church, naturally desired a change, and 
hence arose a misunderstanding between the rector and 
the organist, which was very unfortunate, for the relation- 
ship of rector and organist of a church should be very 
cordial. 

A committee was appointed by the vestry of the church 
to settle the matter. They appointed atime to meet the 
rector and organist and to hear the case. They appointed 
several times, but the organist would not meet the com- 
mittee. The committee was very sorry, for it left them no 
alternative except to dismiss the organist, which they 
never would have done had Mr. Lyon met them and talked 
the matter over in a friendly way—that is to say, Mr. 
Lyon would be the organist of the church unless he had 
been satisfied to go. The church raises no question of the 
payment of his salary, but proposes to pay it promptly the 
first of every month as it becomes due. 

On account of the dismissal of organist the choir boys 
struck, but as many of them soon became convinced of the 
folly of their action the music is again in a satisfactory con- 
dition. If lawyers and reporters had been avoided and the 
committee sought it would have been much better for all, 
and the matter would never have reached the ears of THE 


Musicav Courier. 
Mrs. C. S. Srockton, 


One of the Committee. 


Newark, N. J. 





A Jubilee.—With its June number the London *‘ Musi- 
cal Times” celebrates the fiftieth year of its existence. 


Miss Rosa Creen. 
NOTHER fair American singer who has 
come to Europe and conquered that wary goddess, 
Success, is Miss Rosa Green, who has won golden opinions 
for her rich contralto voice of extensive range, interpreta- 
tive faculties, and her artistic and heart-felt singing. Not 
only does Miss Green shine in the musical world, but she 


lege it has been to know her socially, and there is no doubt 
that the sterling traits of character which are so much ad- 
mired by those friends go far in winning the success that 
she has attained in a comparatively short time before the 
broader public, who are chary of giving favors unless 
worthily won. Miss Green is a Kentuckian by birth, being 
a native of Louisville. Her singing talent early showed 
itself, and she was always associated with the musical do- 
ings of the locality. Miss Green is of an artistic family, 
and six years ago her parents sent her to Paris to study 
voice culture with Mrs. de la Grange. 

After a thorough course of training under this noted pro- 
fessor, who has many times publicly acknowledged Miss 














ROSA GREEN. 


Photo by Nadarz, Paris.) 


operatic study with Mr. Piffaritti, Premier Chef de Chant of 
the Opéra Comique. She also learned the acting of the 
contralto roles of ‘‘ Samson et Delila,” ‘‘Aida,” ‘* La Favor- 
ita,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘Carmen,” with Mr. Pluque of the 
Grand Opéra. After this she had the advantage of special 
coaching by Mr. Massenet, thus preparing her for a most 
successful operatic career, but her family objecting to her 
going on the stage she gave that up for the concert plat- 
form. Feeling that the opportunities in London were far 
greater in this line than on the Continent, she came to 
England about a year ago, having previously, while visit- 
ing Rome, received lessons from Lamperti, and sang at first 
in salons and at smaller concerts, attracting the attention 
of that Napoleon of managers, Mr. N. Vert, whosaw in her 
a most promising artist. She also had great encourage- 
ment from Dr. Richter. As the autumn season came on, 
Mr. Vert secured for Miss Green many engagements, in 
oratorios and high class concerts, in all of which she met 
with marked success, as is evidenced by a few of her many 
press notices that I give below. 
Miss Green having established herself here is looking 
forward with pleasurable anticipations to a visit of a few 
weeks among her relatives in America, and sails for home 
on the last day of June. She will spend a part of her time 
in Portland, Maine, and part in Louisville, also visiting 
other places, After this brief and well earned holiday she 
returns to England to fill many engagements in oratorio 
and other concerts that are already booked. 
Miss Green has a large répertoire, including all of the 
oratorios and other works done in Great Britain besides 
many arias and songs in the different languages, which she 
sings most artistically and with a finish seldom attained. 
To hear her rendering of the gavot from ‘‘ Mignon” for 
example is a musical treat, and during her stay in her na- 
tive land no doubt opportunities will be presented of hear- 
ing this charming singer. 
Here are some of her press notices: 

“ Messiah,”’ Preston Choral Society. 
The contralto parts were furnished by Miss Rosa Green, who has 
a melodious voice. She sang the favorite ‘‘Oh, thou that tellest,’’ 
‘* He shall feed his flock ” and the other airs that fell to her lot with 
a finish and tone that were very acceptable.—Preston “ Herald.”’ 





Miss Rosa Green was delightful in her contralto solos, the most ac- 


Green as one of her most promising pupils, she had further | 


| dinary compass. 


is very popular with a choice circle of friends whose privi- | 
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ceptable of which was the air and chorus, ‘“O thou that tellest.”— 


Preston “ Chronicle.” 


Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 


he part of the ‘“Landgravina Sophie,” 





“Legend of St. I 
Miss Rosa Green, who essaye 
displayed a well cultivated and exceedingly mellow voice of extraor- 
Her declamatory powers are of mo mean order, as 

declaration to the widowed 
"—Liver- 





was evidenced by the strikingly distinct 
‘ Elizabeth,” Mine mine be t 
pool ‘‘ Courier.”’ 

Miss Rosa Green, new, if 
music with powerand point and her mezzo voit 


Liverpool ‘‘ Post.” 





be the land, he ruler's might 


we mistake not, to Liverpool, sang the 


e was effectively heard. 


1), Queen's Hall Choral Society. 


(Gouno y 
» has st 


“Faust” 
Miss Rosa Green, an American mezzo-soprano, wh« idied in 
Paris with Mrs. dela Grange, made a very successful début, singing 
d judgment, giving 


1e ** Queen 


the musicassigned to “ Siebel” with much taste an 
an excelient rendering of “ Quanto a te lieta.”"—T 
America) f ist 
rendering ‘‘Siebel’s’’ air with effect. 

Miss Rosa Greet . 
which has sent us so many sopranos of the light type) sang the two 


Miss Rosa Green (from fied her engagement, 








rom the co 


gre 


at merit 


1 (@ mezzo-soprano of 


mezzo-soprano parts of ‘‘ Marthe’? and “ Siebel.’’—St. James’ “ Ga- 
zette.”’ 
As “Siebel” and “Marthe” a highly promising début was made 


by Miss Rosa Green, a young lady from Louisville, who has studied 
under Mrs. de la Grange and Mr. Randegger. 


ng American sopran 


“ Daily News.” 
, Miss 
ion. 





by 





A genuine success was made 
Rosa Green, 


“ Sporting and Dramatic News.’ 


ay 





in 





has recently established herself 


“ Elijah,"’ Newport Philharmonic Society 
throughout, her 
n the Lord.”"—Newport 


Miss Rosa Green, the contralto, also sang finely 


* O, rest 





most pleasing solo naturally t 
“ Argus,” 

Miss Green takes the part of the 
“‘ Elijah” pathetically replies, ‘‘O Lord, I have labored in vain,’ 


Then, 
* but 


angel in “ Arise, Elijah.’ 
again the angel chimes in with the exquisite aria ‘‘O, rest in the 
Lord.”’ 


best effort. 


In this Miss Green fairly surpassed herself, and this was her 


The applause received was quite equal to an encore, al- 
length of the oratorio, that 
in the softer passages, and alto- 


of feeling worthy of so grand a 


though, owing to the was impossible 
Her 
gether she manifested an amount 
composition.—Newport ‘* Daily Star 


voice was finely modulated 





Orpheus Glee Club, | 












Miss Rosa Green was the vocalist who took the place of Mrs, 
Stune-Barton, absent through indisposition. Miss Green's selections 
were “Che faro”’ (Gluck), Gav ‘Mignon " (Thomas), and “ Mar- 
guerite”’ (Helmund She has afi ich contralto voice, and gained 
anencore forthe second, substituting another song in response.— 
Preston ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ 

Mrs. Stone-Barton had been announced as the vocal soloist, but 
was prevented from attending, owing to severe illness. At the last 
moment her place was taken by Miss Rosa Green, who after long 
study in Paris has very recently made a début in London. Miss 


the 

A 
kindly complied 
* (Moncreiff) very 
of Helmund’s 


Gluck) in rst part and of 


» hich) 


ighly appreciated 


Che faro”’ 





Green's singing of * 

“Mignon” f the second 
letermined recall after the last named was very 
with, Miss Green singing “The Creole Love Song’ 
sweetly. She also rendered with 
compositions.—Reading ‘* Herald.” 


was 





gavot o 





excellent taste two 





ed the place of Mrs. Stone-Barton 





Miss Rosa Green, who h 








| powerful contralto voice. She sang the gavot from “ Mignon” with 
| expression, and in response to the wishes those present rendered 
|“ Marguerite” (Helmund) with great success.— The Reading 








“* Standard.” 


Concert at Leeds 





The contralto, Miss Rosa,Green, who at once found fa 
‘ Twilight Comes,” 


** Mignon Gavot.”’ 


applauded in 


the 





by Deacon, anc 


‘Fe 






Yorkshire 












Miss Rosa Green, who has an excellent voice, gained well-deserved 
approval for her rendering of Deacon's *“ Twilight Comes,” and the 
celebrated “ Gavet”’ from “ Mignon."’ Anencore was demanded for 
the latter, and Miss Green substituted ‘ Marguerite Leeds 
“ Mercury.” 

“ The Golden Legend,” Rochester Choral Societ; 
Miss Rosa Green, ralto, appeared as “ Ursula."’ in a very agree- 


able manner, meeting with pronounced success.—Rochester ‘‘Guar- 


dian.”’ 
We present an excellent portrait of Miss Green in this 
issue. FRANK V. ATWATER, 
A New Operetta.—Mr. Earnest Ford has composed 
the music for a new operetta, ‘‘ The House of Lords,” 


which will be presented at the Lyric in about a fortnight. 
Sonzogno.—Sonzogno intends to again offer a prize 

for operas. This time composers of all nations will be in- 

vited, and the works will be limited as heretofore to one 





act operas. 

Handel Festival.—Mr. Manns expresses the opinion 
that the performance of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” this year will 
be better than that of 1891. The general rehearsal at the 
Crystal Palace took place June 22. 

Best.—A meeting was held June 8 at the Town Hall, 
Liverpool, to further the movement to raise a memorial to 
Mr. Best, so long the organist at St. George’s Hall. 

St. Petersburgh.—The Aquarium Theatre, di- 
rected by Raoul Gunsbourg, had a brilliant opening of the 
summer season witha Frenchcompany. The initial rep- 
resentation was Verdi's ‘* Rigoletto,” with Devoyod. Ibos 
and Miss Levasseur in the cast. 

Edouard Strauss at the Monplaisir and Nicolas Galkine 
at Vauxhall have excellent orchestras and are enjoying the 
favor of the music loving public. 

Alfred Rittershaus.— Alfred Rittershaus, thetenor, 
sings this month in Dresden ‘‘ Raoul,” ‘* Arnold "’(‘* Tell’’) 
and ‘‘Tannhduser. He will no doubt again be next season 
with the Royal San Carlos Theatre in Lisbon, and then go 
to Buenos Ayres with Impresario Ferrari. 
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hammers, their light. They tell us where they made mis- 


takes and show us how they cut their draperies crooked 
and bruised their thumbs. We have every advantage, and 


then we are smarter, anyway, you know. Do let us hurry 
up and get to paying work 

While war is a tragedy, like all other human events it is 
but an instrument of Progress 

The somersault of empire here and the establishment of 
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iat I shall write about from here. Nothing 
re helpful better for the cause. The subject 
of César Frat I can send you very soon, as, thanks to 
I Ww the guardian angel of American 
ins in Paris, 1 this week met his son, who is professor 
a Paris The whole subject of vocal 
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é f vs emanating he whole coun 
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M enet, Sa Saéns, D s, W hi Guilmant 
ie \ stea luminous, elect lidst a 
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? B the latte Re 
s Ame a mea ‘ 
ve Itis Ma \merica wever, not 
exct wn paper arrels an 
xes are rapidly hauled out of sight. The 
( I table we set, the rsarewe lle« 
edre are 1rio he parlor carpet is down, 
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irve sh and handsome cover show to best 
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] the practice re toil, the travail of soul, the 
F e racking the sweet rewards, the inspiration, | 
catch—to-morrow 

For goodness sake, let us get settled first. 

All right, mother country—to-morrow. But let us not 
be as slow about it as were our neighbors, the Germanys, 
the Frances, the Italys We have ever so much better | 
chance thanthey. They lend us their step-ladders, their | 


| 
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Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité and of standing military 
duty, in which priest, peasant and prince must take part, 
led to education in general and musical education as well. 
The sorrows of war showed need of reforms, and now, as 
in the time of the Renaissance, French spirit is speedy to 
take hints and rise above the teachers who gave them. 
Before becoming a soldier it is necessary to pass an ex- 
amination—elementary for the ordinary soldier and su- 
These examinations drew attention 
must 


perior for the officer. 
to the mental status and to the fact that education 
precede examination. 

Now, before entering upon any sort of work—shop, fac- 
tory or office work—not only men and boys, but women 
and girls must possess what is called a ‘certificate 
d’etude,” and inspectors are employed to see that all em- 
ployés have them. 

Music being a race instinct, its training was as natural 
an The ** Or- 
pheon ” or ‘‘ Cours elementaire et populaire,” a sort of sup- 


l necessary as reading and writing with us. 


plement of the public school musicalinstruction, is main- | 
tained at the expense of the city of Paris and all repre- 


sentative cities th 
. af 


oO ( 
good Ol 


roughout the country for the musical 


the masses. 


ing of songs are taught. (It is for this that the commission | 
is out in search of new songs, spoken of by THe Musical 





‘recently.) 

There are over 200 free schools in Paris, not counting 
those of the Church, ‘‘ Brothers,” ‘‘ Sisters,” &c. In all of 
(I go to-morrow with the in- 
how this 


these music is well taught 


spector, and with special permission, to see just 
is done and to ‘‘ assist’ at an examinatian of the work.) 


There are over fifty professors and inspectors engaged 


ents 





gall that heart and head contain of musical feeling and 


SI 


knowledge. It is a touching sight. Before these reunions 


are many rehearsals, when those occupied during the day | 


meet at 8 and 9 o'clock, and the greatest pleasure is evi- 


denced 


through the country these societies exist, some of 
them being most valuable musical assemblies, the reunions 


being joined int the manu 


yy the masters and directors of 


factories and vineyards of the provinces. Instrumentation 














s taugt id the fanfare or mili music is a feature dear 

to al 
M. Wast, organist of St. Germain d’Auxerrois, has been 
many years professor of music in this cou? men- 

iv ¢ 
An 1g of all progress must be the part 
hat peculiar personalities, either through selfish 
ambition « 1 instinct, play in the upheaval of treasure 
The Sx Concerts was a natural of the 
Conservatoire Nothing could be n than 
11S owe ot s dy n ter dency, oO tion 








tranquilly proud and content in this, the 
sical art 

the breast of one of rst vio 

He saw the tiny sa rger thana 





tiny and exclusive character of the Sup- 


the riches they had stored up. 





ir Cars 


cal hearts straining the 
I 








to catch the echoes of the limited circle. He saw the mul- 
titudes drift, drift, drift, led left, up and 
down, b music t sorry for the throng 
so unco vas h y 
1 he idea of the popular concert was 

porn 

Neither a great musician as now considered, nor a great 
orga r, the reflective mind can imagine the travail 
through which this pioneer passed in searching and creating 


the m and materials which men now can call about 


ans 
them at a glance and use as torches to illuminate their own 
Pasdeloup suffered in his day, but marched 


paths to glory 
rightalong through the ‘‘ narrow aisles of pain,” forced by 


small voice of Progress. He died bankrupt and 


e€, poor soul 


the still 
heart sor 


And the man who directed the benefit performance 


x) 


ouard Colonne. 


ly gifted, intelligent, serious, conscientious, in- 


in art by France, tactful, with the powers of the 


Rarely 
structed 
organizer and artist combined, what Colonne has done for 
music is well known by the nations and has been heretofore 
outlined in Tue Musicat Courier. 

Master of all schools, in order to be a musician, he con- 
centrates on the French school in order to be consistent. 
With the occult prescience, without which all technicality 
is adrift, Colonne has ‘‘ placed in relief” the creations of 
the best French writers, who without interpretation récré- 
ative would never have reached public ears. 

Ata time when the name of Berlioz was no more to 
the world than John Smith, Colonne shed about it a halo 
that grows larger and brighter with each season’s produc- 
tion. Through him France is indebted to-day for‘ l'En- 
fance du Christ ” and ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust, which Mr. 


Solfege, elementary harmony, sing- | 


Every year at a certain time there is | 
a grand musical reunion of these children with their par- | 
mechanics, laborers, storekeepers—who meet and | 


by the participants, who are never too weary to | 


ven inthe Trocadero to make easy the last days of this | 


musical philanthropist was—one of his first violinists, Ed- | ‘‘ The Kreuzer Sonate,” for piano 
| 


! 
| Damrosch, I believe, has so succeessfully placed before the 
| New World. 

Colonne has been twenty years before the French pub- 
lic as chef d'orchestre, though he does not look to have had 
time for the serious preparation that must have preceded it. 
He lives in the very centfe of the French quarter of the 
city, within a few moments of l'Opéra and of Chatelet, his 
His wife, a celebrated French cantatrice, 


concerts’ home. 
the creator of many famous roles, has since her marriage 
devoted herself to the teaching of singing. Her pupils are 
| known for a peculiar purity and tender sweetness of 
| tone that makes an incomparable ‘‘ Marguerite” or 
‘ Juliette.” In fact, Miss Pregi, who makes so vivid by 
| tone art alone the part of ‘‘ Marguerite” in the ‘‘ Damnation 
| Faust,” is one of her pupils. 

| Colonne is much interested in 
| Though still very young, he considers it to have before it a 





also Russian music. 


| great future, and a leader in Rimsky Korsakow. 
| . @ e 
| Ata recent season of concert there he gave the works of 


| Berlioz, Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson et Delila,” Massenet’s 
| ‘* Werther” and “Sigurd” of Reyer. The people greeted 


| ‘* Werther” and ‘Samson et Delila” with great enthu- 
| siasm and went fait ly wild over the ** Damnation.” 

A conductor cannot but be impressed with the ingrati- 
| tude, or rather superficial gratitude, of the public toward 
|thecreator. They invariably forget the author of the song 

in the singer, of the operain the company, the concert com- 
| position in the conductor, and so on; whereas all inter- 
preters, although necessary, play ardle secondary. 
ha 


| The very last time one thinks of the Lord is when looking 


2st 
2UL, 


”" he adds, ‘‘we dothe same by the Grand Dieu ! 


ata pretty woman ! 


The character of the coming composition, he thinks, will 


be atrue union of all characters. The coming artist will 
He would not be 


be richer and more complete than ever. 





at all surprised if the coming libretto would be used only 
in connection with the musical interpretation, not to be 
read by the audience, while the music is left to 


sung, but 





deal with the imagination alone 
The orchestra is indeed capable of all—a palette on which 
Witness the 


| can be painted all colors of human emotion 
ns of the ‘‘ Song of the Sylphs” and 





|} contrasting expressi 
de to Hell.” 


where words leave off incapable 


“The Ri 
Music I 


be Words 


are finite, m 


ins 
usic infinite. 
about come to 


1 of 
n ol 


The inventio musical instruments has 
a pause, he says. The instrument of to-day is almost per- 
fecti It to He 
thinks also that French art will escape serious damage from 


day The art 
to ft 


on is now tor master mind play upon it 


the Nrit is too 





commer S} 


the 





deeply rooted in creative speculation llow easily after 


a false goad 





One cannot but be deeply impressed by the 
the orchestra to its leader, as shown in the lea 
man conductors, whom Colonne has recently invited over 


His object in 


here to direct his orchestra. doing it was to 
broaden French mind, audience and player as to interpre- 





tation 

The orchestra showed itself to be an instrument, and as 
a piano played on by Madame ‘Troderico-Gentillé, and 
again by Rubinstein, seems two instruments, so does an 
orchestra seem to change bodies with another under the 


hand of a different leader. 
Und 


ler German direction the French orchestra was com- 
pletely altered—color, form, 


intent everything—the charac- 


ter wholly changed. The interpretation of compositions 
was equally different Nobody can say superior or infe- 
rior, only different—altogether different 


A unique class of concert was instituted this week by 
F 


Marsick, the violinist, and M. Worms, a Frenchman, who, 
though a doctor by profession, is a musical enthusiast. 
It is created for the purpose of training the poorer classes 
| of Parisians, non-professional musicians and those having 
few musical opportunities, to a love for the really good and 
classic music 
It had been said that this last was a created taste and 
that those accustomed only to the café concert and fanfare 
could not be got to listen to the nobler kind. 
| The experience even at the first performance proved the 
| falsity of this. Following was the program: ‘Sonate 
Pathétique,” Beethoven ; romance for violin, 
violin, Beethoven ; 


S3eethoven ; 
and 
| nocturne and rondo, Chopin and Field. 
| ‘The music was interpreted by Marsick, who besides be- 
| ing a well-loved musician is professor in the Conservatoire, 
| and by Mile. Rosa Depecker, a young pianiste, first prize 
pupil of the Conservatoire. 

The concert was held in the City Hall of the Twelfth. Ar- 
rondissement, or ward. The audience were storekeepers, 
their wives and children, mechanics, and a few real laborers 
and many musicians, to whom the venture was deeply 
interesting. The fine old conference hall was crowded to 
begin with. 

The environment wholly populaire, the audience was 
perfectly at home. The effect was surprising to even the 
most hopeful. The applause was intelligent and spontane- 
ous. The pleased people did not wait for conventional 
climaxes during Marsick’s sympathetic and inspired speech 
through his violin. He played with fire and power and 
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or color they applauded rapturously. 
was religiously listened to through Mlle Depecker. 

Think of the ‘‘ Kreuzer Sonate” to laborers! 
laborers’ attention to ‘‘Kreuzer Sonate!" They listened too, 
they did. You could hear a pin drop during playing. And 
if a child looked up at mamma, mamma's finger was on her 
1 to the artist with 


i 


lips I can tell you, and her eyes directec 


as much seeming veneration as for the altar in the 
morning. 
There was no excuse making, ‘‘ Oh, she’s nervous, dear 


child, and had to talk,” &c. Nerve control is a matter of 
habit. French people are strongly 
know how to behave when music 

Among other items of Progress the ‘' 


nervous, but they do 


is being played. 


Monde Musical’ 


has a correspondent in New York. Massenet is learning 
English. France has invented a musical instrument in 
which two instruments do duty for four, and one player 
controls all, forming a sort of orchestra all by himself. 


F. t 


in musical correspondence 


de la Tombelle has got an American typewriter for use 
He 


makes daily progress, 


though he finds it ‘‘ more difficult than the most Hungary | 
piano.” Mustel has added an octave to his Celesta and ar- | 


ranged a combination to his harmonium whereby the player 
Five Con- 


can roll and light a cigarette during resolutions. 


iv 
servatoire pupils, three of Massenet and two of Dubois, 
have been permitted to be admitted to the competition 


lich entitles them to try for the Grand Prix de Rome, and 


wl 
Ss 


from Australia. 


F 


a new De Reszké is here 


HISTORICAL SINGING CLUBS. 


. 
THE DEUTSCHER LIEDERKR ANZ. 





mn 
r is not unnatural to begin an account of the 
leadi German singing societies of New York and 
Brooklyn \ with some account of the origin and growth of 


+ 


its 


the German Liederkr Thou it now > fame 












































with its offshoot, the Arion, there was a time when it stood 
almost alone field which it cultivates. At any 
rate, it is the of the large societies aving been 
foundedon Jar 1847. TI were comparatively few 
Germans inthis city at that time, and there was only one 
singing society, which was called the Gesangverein der So- 
cial Reformer. There had been others, but they had 
dissolved, and their very names are lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. 

In the fall of 1846 an appeal was made throug 

mns of the German newspaper Dr. Hermann E, Lud- 
wig, a lawyer, and a musician named Krauskopf for the 
organization of a new society. One Sunday afternoon there 
was a gathering of 1: is in the old Shakespeare 
Hotel, in William street. The 150 were full of enthusiasm 
until a thirsty soul suggested that every person who desired 
to join the new society forthwith deposit the sum of 25 
cents on the table. Just 125 thoughtful and thrifty men 
arose and de} in silence, but with celerity. The other 
twenty-five put in their quarters and held several subse- 
quent meetings. On January 9, 1847, they organized the 
German Liederkranz, electing Dr. Ludwig president and 
Mr. Krauskopf musical director. 

Rehearsals preparatory to concerts at once began to be 
held, but the history of musical organizations is always 
the same, and before the cl of the year there was a mis- 
understanding, and Director Krauskopf resigned He 
to ok with him a nber of ardent support 1 formed 

society. Between 15847 and 1850 the Liederkranz 

good deal of troubl its conductors, and 
$ from another In however, 
Agriol Paur became the conductor, and he held the post 
until 1882. Since that time he has been the honorary con- 
ductor 

In 1850 the active force of the organization, numbering 
thirty-eight singers, took part in a Sangerfest held in this 

In June, too, the chorus went toa Philadelphia 
Siingerfest, where it took the first prize. Social pleasures 


t the united singing 


urs. 


began to be a feature at that time, and 


Nort! 


auspices the festival at 


societies went on an ocean excursion ol ell Fan 
At this Philadelphia Singe 
eastern Sang 
the Madison 

Dr. Ludwig remained president of the Liederkran 
1856. In 1851 the yanization took part 
Lortzing’s opera, ‘ und Zimmer- 


on December 6. 


rf d 


f rfest was organized the - 


erbund, under whose 
Square Garden was held 

until 
his death, in org in 
the production of 
man,” in the Astor Place Opera House, 
This performance was repeated on December 17, at Niblo’s 
Garden. In 1852 the society established itself in Pythag- 
oras Hall, 136 Canal street, and remained there eleven | 
years. In the beginning of the year 1804, as the result of | 
internal dissensions, a number of the active members with- 

drew and founded the now famous Mannergesangverein 
Arion. This was the last secession worthy of mention. In 
the same year the Liederkranz gave its first masked ball 
in the City Assemby Rooms. These balls 


‘Czar i 


in February, 


were given annually until 1889, when the police peremp- 
torily stopped the sale of wine after 1 p. M., and the Lieder- 
kranz masked ball became a thing of the past. 


great sweetness, and when specially touched by phrasing | 
The piano alone, too, 


Think of | 


1A 


| and the proportion of active singers is larger 





The female chorus, which is a distinctive feature of the 
Liederkranz, was organized in 1856. After the death of 
Dr. Ludwig, Jacob Windmiller was elected president. 
He was re-elected in 1857 and 1858. A resolution was then 
| adopted that no president should succeed himself, but the 

organization has found a way to preserve merit in authority 
| by re-electing its favorites in alternate years, and this ac- 
counts for the frequent administrations of William Stein- 


way 
In 1859 William Jellinghaus was elected president, and 
since that time the record of presiding officers has been as 


follows: Oswald Ottendorfer, 1860, 1862, 1864 and 1866; 
Frederick Kapp, 1861 ; Dr. mean 1865 ; William Stein- 
way, 1867, 1869, 1878, 1877, 1879, 1881, 1883, 1886 and 1893 ; 


Louis Kimmerer, 1872, 1835 and 1882 ; C. G. Giinther, 1874 
and 1876; Julius Hofmann, 1878, 1885 and 1890; Henry 
Richard H. Adams, 1884, 1887 and 1894; 
1889 ; Wilhelm Vigelius, 1891, and Hubert 


Havemeyer, 1880 ; 
Henry Clausen, 


s, 1802. 





The Liederkranz belonged to the Northeastern Singer- 


bund from its formation, and has taken part in all its 
Siingerfestsin Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York. It 


received 1869. In 1871 at 


results 


the first prize in 1867, 1868 and 
New York 


were considered unsatisfactory 





S; 


é 





the gerfest in the general artistic 


Liederkranz 


} 


and the re- 
i+ 


t Northeastern Siingerbund. In its earlie 


the Saingerfests of the North 


signed from he 


years the society took part in 


t ng , Providence, Louisville, 


1erican Singerbund in Columbus 


er 





Chicago and ot places. 


Last year the society made an extended trip in the West, 








visiting Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, g g at each ace, except one, con- 
certs in aid of charities. In fact the organization has given 


charity concerts every year since 1549. t built its 


gn 1882 i 





fine house in East Fifty-eighth street, between Park and 
Lexington avenues. It has given numerous social enter- 
tainments, balls and children’s festivals, and its Sunday 


+ 
L 


ht I As 


artistic excellence 
th 


night concerts are notable for thei 





before mentioned ol Paur remained the conductor til 
INS1, when he was succeeded by Theodore Thomas, who 
continued in office till 1885. Reinhold L. Hermann suc- 





ceeded him and continued till 1889, por ast Heinrich Zéliner 
who has rec re-elected, was brought over from 
Europe 


MAENNERGESANGVEREIN ARION 


According to theclassical dictionaries—and they ought t« 
know—Arion was a Greek poet and musician of Methymna, 





in Lesbos. He lived about 6258. c., and his first name was 
not Minnergesangverein. He lived a sort of roving life 
much the same as modern minstrels, though it is not re- 
corded that he ever put in a season of forty weeks at one 
night stands. But he managed to save up so much money 
that wheh he was returning by sea after a season on the 
Sicilian circuit the crew of the ship conspired to kill him 
and take his treasure. He requested as a last favor to be 
allowed to sing once again and then to throw himself into 


¢ 


the sea. His song drew a number of dolphins around the 
ship, and one of them took Arion on his back and carried 
safely to the promontory of Taenarum 





It is probably because he was such a good singer that so 


singi 


nis 


he thinks 


modern ng societies have chosen name, 


Whena however, 





New Yorker speaks of Arion, 
of acream colored clubhouse at the southeast corner of | 
Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street, and of German part 
songs. The full title of the organization which inhabits 
this house is the Miinnergesangverein Arion, which means 
in English Arion Society for men’s song. 

The Arion is well known in America, and also in Europe, 
for its songs have been heard on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The Arion is an offshoot of the older society, the 
German Liederkranz, and it has certain characteristics 
which markedly distinguish it from the parent organiza- 
tion. In his ‘‘ Review of the New York Musical Season 
for 1887-8, H. E. Krehbiel, in commenting on these d 
ences, said 

The Liederkranz is the older society, its origin dating 
back to 1847. In wei and membership it also outranks 





elements hav 


Since 1856 


the Arion, but the characteristic German e 


more vigorous representation in the latter. the 


Liederkranz has had a chorus of mixed voices, whereas 
the Arion has stubbornly held out against this feature, in 


it has been desired maplens 


The Arion has maintained carnival meetings, 


spite of the fact that by the 
conductors 
which are among 
on a plan that no other 


The activity of the Liederkranz 


the most enjoyable of its entertainment 
organization in the city has been 


able to imitate has hada 
stronger tendency toward social things. * A large 


percentage of the Liederkranz membership is American 


birth, having been attracted by the social advant: 





by 
offered by the society. 

The Arion membership is almost exclusively German, 
Its mem- 
bers lay more stress upon the use of the German language 


within its walls, and one does not need to be avery close | 


observer to note that the second generation of Arionites is 
more thoroughly Teutonized than the second generation of 
Liederkranzler. This does not mean, however, that they 
are any the less patriotic Americans. In fact, if one were 


American 


in search of the temples in which the fires of 


patriotism are kept would have to 
rkranz and Arion halls among the first. Itis 
of Germany that the Ger- 


1 


brightly bi 


y irning, he 


count Lied 
only the customs, not the px 


litics, 


lings to wi uch 


man-American citizen 
not Bismarck ; 


Ss 


tenacity—beer, 
music, not Moltke.” 

that music and con- 
In January, 1854, in- 
the Lieder- 


The origin of the Arion goes to show 
cord do not always dwell together 
mbers of 


ternal disagreements caused several me 


nd 


kranz to withdraw, a 
Adams, 
Kaucher, 


Weber. 


the Arion was formed by Messrs. 
Eli, Friedeborn, Gleim, Hundt, 
Malicher, Tr Waibel and 
Not more than a week had passed by before these 
gentlemen gave in Apollo Rooms, 
3roadway near Canal street. The first president was 
secretary Mr 
Meyerhofter. 


Carlys, Depken, 


Pick iacca, 


Leibler, 


I 
i 


their first concert the old 


il 


in 


the fi ca, and the first 





Mr. Kaucher, 
conductor Julius J 
In 1855 the Ari 


on took part in the Sdngerfest of the East- 





ern and Middle States, which was under the direction of 
that sterling old wielder of the baton, Carl Bergmann. So 
well pleased were the Arionites with his that they in- 
vited him to become their musical director, and he ac- 
cepted the post. It was under his influence that the society 
attempted something more serious in an artistic line than 
ever before. It had already made essays in the production 
of operettas, and in 1855 it produced Carl Bergmann’s 
‘Mordgrundbruck,” and n 1856, the same com- 




































































poser’s ‘‘Der Gang zum senhammer.” Three years 
later, however, the society took part in a performance of 
gran d opera 
Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” was performed for the first 
time in America at the Stadt Theatre in the Bowery, on 
August 27, 1859. Mrs. S g ‘‘ Elizabeth,” Mr 
Pickaneser lannhiuser Lehmann, ‘* Wolf- 
ram.” The choruses provided by the n vers of the 
Arion. At the close of the season Mr. Bergmann resigned 
the musical directorship, and was succeede 1 An- 
schutz. It seems, however, that the members of the ion 
could not get along ngth of time without 
Mr. Bergma om this cursory his- 
ry he was condu me until 1870 
In 1866 the soc the Singerfe st of th 
North American Si falo and won first prize. 
It began its famous car al meetings in 1863. Another 
feature of the Arion’s annual achievements thirty years 
has been its remarkable masked balls are attended 
by throngs and are notable for their ic pageants 
The first of these balls was given in 1864 at the old 
Academy of Mus 
In 1864 Carl Anschutz resigned the conductor’s baton 
He was succeeded by the late Dr. F. L. Ritter ho at the 
time of his death was professor of music at Vassar College. 
Professor Ritter did not remain long in power, and he was 
again succeeded by Carl Bergman This gentleman re- 
signed once more, and for a time the musical exercises of 
the Arion were conducted by Wilhelm Hartmann, the prin- 
cipa l bass singer. In 1867 the organizati took part ina 
siingerfe t I e, R. I., and there was a good deal 
of dissa t the artistic achievements of the 
choral b It was that Carl Bergmann was re- 
elected te the cor tor’s cha 
In 1869 the Arion, following the lead of Bergmar 
Fesolved to produce another grand ope It was not - 
ural that the th rhiy national we Der Freis t%,: 
shot € 10se and hve periormances ere given No 
one in either the Arion or the Liederkr W ever forget 
the teresting fact that Willia Steinway sang the 
chorus In 1870 the Ar ) tits o 1OUSE St. Mark’s 
lace In the same year Carl Bergmann resigned once 
aga and for the is me, an Dr. Leop« Damrosch 
he a ide s¢ a ime if i pf as 
er from Breslau to conduct the so y's sica 
In 1883 Dr. Damrosch resigned, at s place was 
rarily filled by Ernst Cattenhuse fave know 
tl } ettas He held the pos on- 
at ar, whe Frank van 
ler Stucken, tl rese a native \meri- 
can, was elected. His first « e ISS4, was a 
great success, and under his dire singing of the 
Arion male chorus has reached a point xcellence that 
commands the praise of the most critical 
At a me :ting in September, 1885, it was decided that the 
ty u ywn its old hal vntown,a vas de 
to build the new one at Fifty-ninth street and Park 
avenue. The ground was purchased for $95,000, and three 
gma were offered for plans for the house. Of the ten 
col itors Messrs. De Lemos and Cordes were the win- 
ners. T he building was made fireproof throughout and 
cost $350,000. The work was begun in March, 1886, and 
the corner stone was laid on June 12. The house was 
opened on September 14, 1887, an 1e f concert was 
given on Sunday evening, October 30. The solo performers 


viounist 


Marie 


Cx 1 ipositions 


were Teresina Tua, the Gramm, soprano, 


and Franz Remmertz, basso by Gerns- 


heim, Gevaert, Massenet and von We einzierl were performed 
for the first time here. 

| In 1891 the Arion 

| from which it 


t 
| cient rehearsals of the chorus 


Northeastern S: rbund, 
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rejoined the inge 





had resigned in , on account of insuffi- 


The coming Singerfest is 
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to be given by the Singerbund, and its inception is largely 
1e to efforts of the Arion, led by Richard Katzenmayer. 
In June, 1892, the Arion sent a picked chorus of sixty-two 
ngers to Europe, where they sung in the principal cities 
f their fatherland with great success. At the close of last 
the membership of the Arion numbered 1,519 persons, 


10m 141 were singers 





rHE BEETHOVEN MAENNERCHOR. 

1859, eight young men organized the 
en Minnerchor in Joseph Doelger’s saloon in Third 
and Organist Spoth became the con- 

He was followed by Ferdinand Amend, and the 
was in turn succeeded by Carl Traiger, under whose 
rgetic leadership the young organization rapidly gained 

Then came the war, which this society felt as 

By giving concerts for the benefit of the 


latives of the members who had died in the war Con- 


in August 16 


musical 


uctor 


strength 


ell as others. 

wx Triger won more friends and members, so that ina 
short time the association had to move to more commo- 
lious quarters at Keckeisen’s Hall in Sixth street. This 
place also soon became too small, and Keckeisen added 
lace a special Beethoven Hall, into which the asso- 


to 1s D 


ciation moved in June 6, 1864. 





The Beethoven Minnerchor gave its first masquerade 
ball in the Metropolitan Assembly Rooms, in Hester street, 


in the spring of 1865. In July of the same year a great 


siingerfest was held in New York in which the Beethoven 
Miinnerchor participated. It was awarded a drinking 
horn and a beautiful wreath. The second masquerade 
ball of the club was held during the carnival of 1866, and on 
that occasion 100 of the members were dressed as Chinese 


The summer following the association had a 


siingerfest in Providence, and in the fall it participated in 
the ceremonies of the laying of the cornerstone of the 
German Hospital. In the summer of 1867 the association 
took part in the Siingerfest of the Northeastern Singerbund 
n Philadelphia. 

[he masquerade ball of 1867 had been so successful that 
on February 24, 1868, a masquerade parade and ball was 
given in the Germania Assembly Rooms. Over 350 persons 


s& 

vere in the procession, and Mayor Hoffman and other city 
officials attended the festivities. On July 11, 1869, thirty- 
two members of the Beethoven Mannerchor participated in 


the Siingerfest in Baltimore with great success. 

‘hristmas of 1869 was an important date in the annals of 
Miinnerchor. J. M. Ohmeis 
president of the association, and with his assumption of 
On Janu- 
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he Beethoven 
office a new departure was made in its history. 
ary 9, 1870, the president announced that he would appoint 
committee to make arrangements for the erection of a 
On February 22 a site in 
$32,000. On July the 
‘*Der Tag 


a 
for the association. 
27 


Fifth street was purchased for 
was laid, and the association sang 
President Ohmeis delivered the speech of the 
In the 


there was a concert and ball at Terrace Garden. 


corner stone 
des Herrn.’ 
and he was followed by Mayor Hall. 


occasion 


evening 
TI very rapidly, and on Octo- 


1e work of buil 


ling went on 
year the association held a general meeting 
the new 
On the evening of November 24, 1870, the members of 
the Beethoven Minnerchor assembled for the last time ig 
eir old hall in Sixth street, and then marched in a body 
to their new headquarters in Fifth street, with flags and 
manners flying, The new head- 
quarters was called Beethoven Minnerchor Hal]. On De- 
cember 17 the first musical entertainment was given in the 
new hall, and the first selection on the program was Beet- 
's oratorio, ‘‘ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” Mrs. 
Davis was the soloist and A. Neuendorf the conductor. 
In September, 1871, the Beethoven Miannerchor 
ganized a singing school for children, and the same yeara 
ladies’ was formed. These two new classes were 
the means of bringing new members into the association. 


with torches and music. 


oO 


hoven 
or- 
choir 


On February 4, 1872, the association had its first carnival 
celebration. This was so enjoyable that carnivals were 
celebrated by the association in following years. In 1876 
the Beethoven Minnerchor was among the foremost of the 
German singing societies that took part in the celebration of 
the Centennial Festival, under the leadership of the Arion. 
In 1876 and 1877 Louis Berndt was the active president of 
the Beethoven Minnerchor, and proved a worthy successor 
to Mr. Ohmeis, who now became honorary president. 

On the occasion of the funeral ceremonies of the remains 
of Bayard Taylor, who died in Germany, and whose re- 
mains were brought for burial in the United States the 
Beethoven Miinnerchor was among the foremost to do 
honor to his memory. In July, 1879, some 200 members of 
the association took a special train for Rochester to cele- 
brate there the twenty-fifth jubilee of the Rochester Min- 
nerchor, and were very handsomely entertained by the citi- 
zens of that city. In the summer of 1880 the association ac- 
cepted an invitation of the Liederkranz of Syracuse to help it 
tocelebrateits festivalthere. The following year the associa- 
tion suffered a great loss by the death of its musical director, 
Carl Triiger. Messrs. Biedermann and Dietrich were ap- 
pointed temporary directors. The association was now 
in a flourishing condition, and in 1882 it received 476 new 


members. The following gentlemen have been presidents 
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was elected | 
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of the Beethoven Minnerchor: C. Schick, S. Marx, K. 
Straussburger, F. Wagner, J. Denner, Joseph Schadler, 
Theodore Doell, M. Dusel, M. B. Schadler, F. Stott, L. 
Bock, L. Erbe, W. Lieber, J. M. Ohmeis, L. Berndt and H. 
Herrmann. 

In January, 1883, Max Spicker came over from Europe 
to become director of the Beethoven Minnerchor, and the 
association made still greater strides under his leadership. 
The principal part of the program of the festival to cele- 
brate the twenty-fourth anniversary of the association was 
the great finale No. 1, from Wagner’s ‘‘ Rienzi,” which Mr. 
Spicker had arranged for the male chorus and orchestra. 
Great preparations were made for the celebration of the 
next anniversary. Delegations from singing societies of 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and Newark 
came to assist in the festivities. On the forenoon of July 
21,1884, there was a parade of the members of the Beet- 
hoven Miinnerchor and their guests led by Mr. Ohmeis. 
The evening was spent in Washington Park, where a fes- 
tival concert was given before 10,000 people. 

The principal feature of this jubilee wasthe unveiling of 
the Beethoven monument in Central Park. It was erected 
by the association, and the ceremonies were witnessed by 
thousands, The procession in the Park was headed by 
Mayor Franklin Edson. On arriving at the place the sing- 
ers of the Beethoven Minnerchor took their places on the 
Gen. Viele, President of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, delivered the address of welcome, and Mr. 
Ohmeis delivered the speech of presentation. Mayor Ed- 
son in behalf of the city received the gift, and the chorus 
rendered ‘‘ Die Himmel Riihmen,” by Beethoven. 

On the evening of the second day of the festival, Beet- 
hoven Hall, in Fifth street, was filled with an enthusiastic 
crowd. Telegranys and letters of congratulation poured in 
from all parts, even from Moscow. A letter was received 
from President Chester A. Arthur, another from Grover 
Cleveland, who was then Governor of New York, and con- 
gratulations also came from the two honorary members, 
Franz Abt and W. Tschirch. The festival wound up with 
an excursion to Coney Island on July 23. 

At the end of July, 1885, on the occasion of the funeral 
of President Grant, the Beethoven Minnerchor sang * Die 
Allmacht” and ‘‘ Die Himmel Riihmen.” The association 
made its summer excursion in 1885 to Mauch Chunk, and 


platform. 


also gave a concert in Albany to assist in the rebuilding of 
Eintracht Hall, which had burned down. Franz 
Abt, the famous composer, who was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Beethoven Minnerchor, died during that year, 
and at the concert given by the association on the occa- 
sion of the celebration its twenty-sixth anniversary 
only works of Abt appeared in the choral part of the pro- 
gram in honor of his memory. Among these were: ‘‘ Des 
Liedes Verklérung,” ‘*Méchte wohl ein Véglein Sein,” 
‘* Eine Malenacht,” ‘* Das ist im Leben Hiasslicht Einger- 
ichtet”’ and ** Der Brunnen Wunderbar.” The orchestra, 
on the other hand, played only Beethoven's works. At the 
concert given at the hall on April 25, 1886, the active mem- 
bers of the association surprised the listeners with some 
new works: ‘‘Still Ruht der See,” by H. Pfeil; spring 
song, ‘‘ Es brechen im Schallenden Reigen,” by C. Weidt, 
and two a capella choruses, which were repeated by 


been 


ot 


request. 

The anniversary of the association this year was cele- 
brated on October 17, when several new pieces were intro- 
duced. ‘‘ Dem Genius der Tone,” by Herrmann Mohr, a 
cantata for soprano solo, solo quartet, mi&nnerchor and 
orchestra, and the capella choruses. ‘‘ Mondnacht,” by 
Max Spicker, and “ Friihlingstrost,” by Karl Fittig. At 
the Easter concert in April, 1887, more new works were 
given. These were ‘‘ Sonne taucht in Meeresfluthen,” by 
Meyer-Hellmund, and the Winzer chorus from Mendels- 
sohn’s unfinished opera, ‘‘ Lorelei.” The text for the 
former work was taken from Scheffel’s ‘‘ Trompeter von 
Saikkingen.” The Beethovens mention this with pride, be- 
cause this tribute of honor to these composers had previous- 
ly been neglected by the Beethoven Mannerchor and by 
other musical societies. 

In 1889 Max Spicker resigned and Arthur Mees was se- 
lected to be his successor. In the citizen’s parade during 
the centennial celebration of the inauguration of Washing- 
ton on May 1, 1889, the Beethoven Mannerchor had a beau- 
tiful float called ‘‘ Symphonic Music.” Around Beethoven’s 
bust were allegorical figures representing the immortal 
music works of the great master. A troop of costumed 
riders followed, and behind them marched a large number 
of the members of the association in civilians’ clothes. 





THE MOZART VEREIN. 

It is not an unnatural question to ask what would the his- 
tory of German music have been without the wonderful 
boy Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart? He not only developed 
the symphonic form, which had been established by Papa 
Haydn, but he made new departures in the treatment of 
quartets, was the father of chamber music for wind instru- 
ments, the originator of the part song, and the first com- 
poser who produced a genuine German opera. His ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflite has been recognized by all critics and his- 
torians as a truly German masterpiece, and there was great 
rejoicing in Vienna when it was produced. Although he 








was not distinguished as a writer of those male part songs 
which are now a distinctive feature of Teutonic music, it is 
altogether natural and fitting that Germans should use the 
name of this great representative of musical art for the 
title of a choral society. The Mozart Verein has enjoyed 
forty years of prosperity, and it bids fair to last another 
forty, and still be in good health. 

The Mozart Verein was organized on November 4, 1854, 
at 41 Avenue A, New York city, by a quartet of German 
singers and in a very short time swelled its membership to 
about sixty singers. Its first president was Mr. George 
Fiirst, and its first musical conductor Mr. George Lange. 
The first concert was held on November 4, 1855, at Fortuna 
Hall, on Second street. In 1856 it removed to the then 
well-known Karl’s Germania Hall, 46 Avenue A, which 
place was its headquarters for over thirty years. 

On September 15, 1856, the society was presented with a 
handsome banner by its ladies, at a picnic held in Hoboken. 
On January 27, 1857, a grand concert and festival was given 
in honor of the 101st anniversary of the birth of Mozart, at 
Funk’s Assembly Rooms, in Hester street, in which all the 
singing societies in New York took part. On February 7, 
1857, Mr. Carl Sahm, a prominent composer, was chosen 
musical conductor. He remained in this position for 
twenty-six years, until his death. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Carl Sahm, the society was classed as one of the best 
musical organizations of its time. Concertsand its festivals 
were held annually for the advancement of German song in 
this country, as well as for beneficial and social purposes. 

In the year 1863 the society was incorporated, having then 
a membership of 150; but the call to arms in that year for 
the maintenance of the Union thinned the ranks very 
much. The organization is proud of the fact that many a 
true comrade and singer rests under the green sod of the 
battlefield. Nevertheless its ranks were soon filled up 
again, and on November 16, 1879, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of thesociety was celebrated by a grand concert and 
‘*commers ” at the Germania Assembly Rooms. The con- 
cert was described by critics as a great musical success. 

The society also took part in the following important 
siingerfests : 1857,in Philadelphia ; 1859, in Baltimore, in- 
cluding a visit to the Capitol in Washington ; 1865, in New 
York ; 1867, in Philadelphia, and 1872, in New York. 

In July, 1884, the society visited the city of Utica, where 
a grand concert was given, in combination with the Utica 
Maennerchor. The following years were given tothe study 
of music and to social gatherings. 

In the year 1892 the society moved its quarters uptown 
to 160 East Eighty-sixth street, and was then incorporated 
again for the purpose of building a permanent home for it- 
self. 

A committe was appointed to raise funds for this purpose 
and on May 30, 1893, the five story brownstone building, 
828 East Eighty-sixth street, was purchased, to be rebuilt 
as a hall and permanent home. In October, 1893, the 
organization took possession of the new quarters, and a 
grand inaugural festival was given in honor of the occasion 
all the singing and other musical societies being repres- 
ented by delegates. 

The society now numbers 350 members, of which seventy- 
five are singers, and there are twenty-four members of 
over thirty years’ standing. The Mozart Verein will cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary next November. Its musi- 
cal conductor is that very able musician, Mr. Carl Hein, 
one of the conductors of the Siangerfest concerts given 
in Madison Square Garden. Under his leadership the so- 
ciety hopes to be still more prosperous. ‘The officers are at 
present: C. Goeppele, president; J. Scheurer, vice-presi- 
dent ; J. Friedrich, corresponding secretary ; George Reut- 
ter, recording secretary; K. Kindermann, financial secre- 
tary; J. Caesar, treasurer. It has a very valuable musical 
library, and its capital, including the building, is over 
$40,000. During the festival in New York the Harmonie 
Singing Society, of Baltimore; the Delaware Saingerbund, 
of Wilmington, and the Franz Abt Maennerchor, of Phila- 
delphia, are to be the guests of the society. 

NAMED IN HONOR OF HEINE. 

It is not at all surprising that a German musical organi- 
zation should take the name of a German poet. It was alto- 
gether due to the influence of a band of German poets that 
the composers of the Fatherland first sought to make their 
music intensely national. It was under the influence of 
German poets that Schubert wrote ‘‘ Der Erlkénig” and 
Weber ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” From the appearance of those 
two works dates what is called the romantic period in 
music. Heine has influenced more composers than it is 
profitable to remember, but no one will desire to forget the 
weight his version of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” legend had 
with the modern Titan, Richard Wagner. As for his 
lyrics they have been set and reset, till some of them have 
been made familiar in every civilized tongue in the world. 

What could be more fitting than a graceful recognition 
of the debt which music owes him at the hands of an organ- 
ization devoted to the praetice of the lyric art? That such 
an organization has existed in this city for twenty-five 
years is not all surprising, though many English readers 
may be astonished when they remember that they have 
not heard the singing of the society. 





THE 


The name of this organization is the Heinebund, and it 
came into existence in 1869. It was among the lovers of 
German part song in the educational institution of P. W. 
Moeller, 336 West Twenty. ninth street, that the movement 
toward founding this club began and came to a successful 
issue. It was decided to organize a Mainnergesangverein, 
with achorus of women, and the meeting at which the nec- 
essary steps were taken was held on February 26, 1869. 

The names of the men who were the original active mem- 
bers are as follows: Ernst Fleichauer, Ernst Hoeffer, 
Eduard Huehne, Henry Koop, Wilhelm Kuhles, Wilhelm 
Luhr, H. C. Meyer, P. W. Moeller, Alexander Niemoeller, 
John B. Pannes, Franz Schwartz and Benedict Staeheli. 
At the organization meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, John B. Pannes; vice-president, 
Adolph Kiirster; corresponding secretary, C. M. Von 
Baur ; recording secretary, Wilhelm Kuhles ; treasurer, A. 
Niemoeller. 

The organization has been especially happy in its choice 
of musical directors, most of them having held office for a 


sufficient length of time to impress their methods on the | 


work of the society and to add materially to the develop- 
ment of its musical excellence. 
Eduard Huehne, who was able to hold office for only one 
year. He was succeeded by Prof. George Mangold, a well- 
known musician, who remained in charge of the active mu- 
sical work of the club from 1870 to 1884. 
by Dr. William G. Herbert, whose term of office lasted till 
1884. 
who still remains in office and took an active part in the 
celebration of the society's twenty-fifth anniversary. 

In 1876 the Heinebund left its home in Twenty-ninth 
street and went to Becker's Hall in Thirty-second street, 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues, where it remained un- 
til 1886. Then it went back to its old home in Twenty- 
ninth street. The following year the society secured 
beautiful meeting rooms in the Grand Opera House, and 
staid there until 1890, when it rented its present beautiful | 
club house, 267 West Thirty-fourth street. 

The members’ list shows sixty-four active members, 354 
passive members and fifty-four ladies (‘‘ Damenchor”’). 
Among the passive members are over fifty well-known 
Americans, who attend all concerts and entertainments. 
The Hon. D. McAdam, Judge of the City Court, is one of 
the oldest members, having joined in 1871. 

John P. Windolph was elected president in 1890 and 1891 
Under his administration the 


and re-elected again in 1893. 
Heinebund made wonderful progress, and the society has | 
become one of the most prominent in the State. All the | 
concerts, masquerade balls and entertainments are held 
in Terrace Garden. On April 8 and 9 of this year the | 
Heinebund celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with a 
concert on the 8th and a banquet on the 9th in Terrace | 
Garden. The celebration was the event of the season 
among the German societies. In October of this year the 
Heinebund will give a grand concert in the American The- 
atre, Forty-second street and Eighth avenue, for the benefit 
of the Heine Monument. The present list of the officers is | 
as follows: President, John P. Windolph ; first vice-pres- 
ident, J. Loewenstein ; second vice-president, O. Luetke ; 
recording secretary, Charles A. Muth; corresponding sec- 
retary, Hugo Jansen ; treasurer, M. Ballin ; financial sec- 
retary, George Grere ; librarian, A. Miller ; musical direc- | 
tor, Heinrich Bauer. 





THE NEW YORK SAENGERRUNDE,. 

The New York Sangerrunde was formed on the evening 
of November 4, 1848, and its name was chosen on New 
Year’s Day, 1849. The first public entertainment of this 
singing society was given on August 29, 1849, for the bene- 
fit of German refugees in Switzerland. The program was 
avery good one. The artistic success of the concert was 
great, but the receipts were small, and the German 
patriots had to content themselves mainly with the good 
will of their fellow countrymen of the Sdangerrunde. In 
August of that year the membership was increased, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel that broke out in the Liederkranz 
over the election of a director, when many left and joined 
the Sangerrunde. In 1851 the Singerrunde moved its 
headquarters to Pythagoras Hall, and here it had a large 
accession of singers. The year 1854 was a successful one 
for the Singerrunde. It had several picnics, and partici- 
pated in the grand concert that was given by the United 
Mannerchors at the Tabernacle, at Broadway and Leonard 
street. In 1857 Mr. Claussenius, who afterward became 
Austrian Consul General in Chicago, was president, and 
Mr. Weber was director. 

The civil war greatly weakened the Sangerrunde, as it 
did other German singing societies, but in 1865, when the 
great Singerfest of the Northeast Singerbund was held in 
New York, the Singerrunde entertained three of the visit- 
ing delegations, the Liedertafel der Freien Gemeinde of 
Philadelphia, the Germania of Baltimore and the Washing- 
ton Singerbund. In appreciation of this hospitality the 
Germania Minnerchor of Baltimore presented the Singer- 
runde with a beautiful flag of red, black and gold. 

Dissensions took place in the Singerrunde, and twenty- 
two members resigned, and the society was afterward fur- 
ther weakened by resignation of others. In 1869, however, 





The first conductor was | 


He was succeeded | 


Dr. Herbert was followed by Dr. Heinrich Bauer, | 


| was succeeded by Mr. Scherraf. 
| P . . , . 
| cided to celebrate Schiller’s 100th birthday by a concert, 


| they acquitted themselves so well that they were highly 
| praised all over America. 


| ful concert at the Germania Assemby Rooms. 


| there followed another period of success, and in 1873 the 
25th anniversary of the society was celebrated with a bril- 
liant festival, which was attended by delegates from sing- 
ing societies of this and other cities. This year also they 
| elected Carl Bergman director, and under his leadership 
the society made great artistic progress and gained many 
new members. In 1875 the society fell into debt, and early 
in 1876 President Braunhold sent in his resignation, which, 
however, was not accepted. Mr. Bergman ceased to be 
director, and Adolphe Neuendorff was elected in his place. 
Mr. Bergman died in that year, and the Singerrunde gave a 
grand memorial concert in his honor. Mr. Neuendorff re- 
signed not long after, aud was succeeded by Heinrich Grei- 
ner. Heand President Kurtz were both very energetic 
men, and they succeeded in greatly increasing the prestige 
of the society, artistically and socially. 

In the fall of 1880 the Singerrunde gave a grand concert 
for the benefit of H. Braunhold, who had been its presi- 
dent many years, and who had suffered great reverses in 
his decliningdays. Mr. Kurtz was again elected President 
in 1881, and Mr. Kortheuer was made director. This year 
| was a very critical one in the history of the Sdngerrunde. 
Its affairs were in a bad way, and many members were 
| leaving, andit was chiefly due to the indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. Kurtz that the society did not disband. F. A. Ringler 
earnestly co-operated with him, and between them they re- 
stored prosperity tothe society. Mr. Ringler became presi- 
| dent in1882. In 1888 the Sdngerrunde sent forty singers to 
compete for prizes at the BaltimoreSingerfest. This dele- 
gation, together with four other delegations from New 
York singing societies, while in Baltimore organized what 
they called ‘‘The United Singers of New York.” The 
Siangerrunde has since then continued to prosper. 


THE SCHILLERBUND 

The Schillerbund Singing Society was organized January 
23, 1850, and among its earliest members were German 
refugees of the revolution of 1848. The first singing lesson 
| was given on February 2 following, when there were thirty 
members, and these gave their first musical entertainment 
|on the first Sunday in April, at Eagle Hall, at Delancey 
and Chrystie streets. Carl Ehriein was the first musical 
director, and late in the year he was succeeded by Carl 
Sahm. Mr. Ehrlein again became director the following 
year, but was soon succeeded by Mr. Feppel, who in turn 
In 1859 the society de- 


92 


which was given on November 10 at the Metropolitan 


| Rooms, in Hester street. 


The outbreak of the civil war nearly disrupted the society, 
but it rallied, and in 1865 it was again on the high road to 
prosperity. In 1867 George Mangold was made director, 
and acted as such for twenty-three years, when he was 
by the present director, Johannnes Wers- 
1869 the Schillerbund announced that 


succeeded 
chinger. In 
Singerfest in Baltimore. The prize song was ‘‘ Liebe und 
Gnade,” by Otto, for which fifty-nine active members of 
the society competed. They did not win the prize, but 


In the fall of that year the society gave a very success- 
In 1871 the 
General Singerfest was held in New York, and in conse- 
quence of the deficit that was incurred the Schillerbund 
was assessed $273 to meet it. In January, 1872, the Schil- 
lerbund moved into the Turn Hall, in East Fourth street. 
In August of that year the society announced its with- 
drawal from the Allgemeine Sdngerbund and from the 
Northeast Sangerbund. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the society was celebrated on February 7, 1875, and al- 
though there was a severe snowstorm the attendance was 
very large. 

The present officers are : Honorary president, Karl Kal- 
isch; president, Charles Packe; vice-president, Oscar 
Schmidt; secretaries ; Emil Steinschneider, August Wer- 
beck and Joseph A. Bail; treasurer, Andrew Borger ; mu- 
sical conductor, Felix Jaeger ; archivists, S. Munterich and 
Oscar Fuchs. 





THE SWABIAN SANGERBUND. 

In the latter part of November, 1862, several Swabians 
whowere fond of song met and organized a new singing 
society, under the name of Schwiabischer Singerbund. 
Their first headquarters was at L. Hausmann’s Hall, but 
the following year they moved to Geib’s Clinton Garden, 
next to Walhalla Hall, and in 1876 to Concordia Hall. Since 
1880 Beethoven Hall, in Fifth street, has been their head- 
quarters, and there they assemble every Thursday for mu- 
sical study. 

The first director of the society was Professor Keller, 
who was succeeded first by Karl Etzel and then by S. 
Riede. In 1864 Mr. Eberhardt undertook the musical di- 
rection of the society, in 1865 Mr. G. Abele was director, in 
1869 Mr. Heimer, in 1872 Mr. Hartmann, and in 1875 Mr. 
Miiller Neuhof. Since 1879 Mr. Carl Ulrich has been the 
director of the society. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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L. Keller, and the succeeding presidents were as follows : 
G. Nagel, 1862 to 1864; M. Hagen, 1865; F. P. Munster, 
1869 to 1872; J. Urban, 1873; Karl Klein, 1874; J. P. 
Munster, 1874 to 1875; G. Zobel, 1876 and 1877; T. Merkt, 
1878 to 1882; August Ruff, 1883 to 1887; J. Zahn, 1888 to 
1890. Edmund Braendle, elected in 1891, is the present in- 
cumbent of the office. 

The Schwibischer Singerbund celebrates its anniversary 
each November and has a grand masquerade ballin Febru- 
ary. On November 28, 1886, the society celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary by a concert and ball, and its ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls in 1890 and to Mauch Chunk in 
1892 are constantly spoken of by the members as the most 
agreeable that they ever had. This society has participated 
in all the singing festivals of the North East Singerbund 
since 1865 in this city and other cities. It has at present 150 
members, and is in excellent financial condition. The fol- 
lowing are the present officers: Honorary president, Theo- 
dore Merkt; active president, Edmund Braendle ; vice- 
presidents, W. Holbfin and B. Reimers ; secretaries, Otto 
Zoeffel, Matt Braeuner and L. Leopold; treasurer, M. 
Hagen. 


A YOUNG ORGANIZATION, 

It is an evidence of the intense nationalism of the Ger- 
man’s love for part singing that the number of societies de- 
voted to its cultivation is constantly growing. Here and 
there every year or two a new society springs up, and al- 
most before the musical world has become aware of its ex- 
istence it hasa membership of several hundred, and is 
prepared to give a good account of itself on the concert 
platform. One of these younger societies, which is already 
well known among German music lovers is the Franz Schu- 
bert Maennerchor. 

It was on October 18, 1887, that the society came into ex- 
istence. The following gentlemen were the founders: 
George Creter, Henry Beyer, August Does, Wilhelm Scha- 
fer, Charles Schafer, Charles Mund and Emil Hellwig. 
The meeting at which the foundation took place was held 
at 1407 Second avenue. 

Mr. George Creter, now honorary president of the society, 
was the first president. He was succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Beyer. Under this gentleman’s presidency, and with Mr. 
Carl Hein as leader, the society gained at the Sixteenth 
National Saingerfest, at Newark, in 1891, the second prize 
in the third class. V.S. Franck was the third president, 
and under his presidency the society increased its numbers 
very rapidly, 

The concerts given by the society are well known to the 
musical public, and the best artists are always on the pro- 
gram. The society has at present 300 members. The 
chorus consists of seventy voices, under direction of Mr. 
Carl Hein, the leader of the United Singers ‘of New York. 
The society meets every Tuesday at the Yorkville Casino, 





it | 
| would compete for the first-class prize at the General 





The first president of the Schwiabischer Sangerbund was 


206 East Eighty-sixth street. The officers at present are 
as follows: George Creter, honorary president; August 
Banhahn, president ; C. Schiettinger, first vice-president ; 
F. Frisch, second vice-president ; G. Balzer, recording sec- 
retary ; L. Klein, corresponding secretary; Charles Wall, 
financial secretary. L. Friesen, treasurer; C. Fritz and 
P. Creter, librarians. 





NEW YORK MAENNERCHOR. 

This large and prosperous German singing society owns 
its own headquarters, which is a large building at Fifty- 
sixth street and Third avenue. It was founded in 1870, 
was incorporated May 16, 1870, and has had the good for- 
tune to have energetic and able men for presidents and 
other officers. Among the gentlemen who have held the 
office of president were F. Klockmann, Charles Koehne, 
C. A. Randel, Henry Hoelzle, W. Textor, W. Rapp, E. H. 
Wahling, F. Franznick, August Marschall, Louis Haber- 
stock, A. Leitner and George Engel. 

The last named is at present the incumbent of the office. 
The first musical director of the Mannerchor was Mr. Sei- 
bert, to whose efforts, together with those of the first presi- 
dent, Mr. Klockmann, the society is greatly indebted for 
its success. Mr. Bauer, the present director. has brought 
the chorus to a high state of perfection. The society has 
a large membership and is financially prosperous. 





THE ZOELLNER MANNERCHOR. 

The Zéllner Minnerchor 1s the second in size of the Ger- 
man singing societies of Brooklyn. It was organized in 
November, 1860, by the election of L. G. T. Bruer, presi- 
dent; C. Kauppius, secretary, and F. Schmidt, treasurer. 
A. Lux was chosen musical director, and the club was 
named after Carl Frederick Zéllner, a musical composer of 
Leipsic. The first public entertainment was given two 
weeks after organizing in Turn Hall. From that time the 
progress of the club was made in leaps and bounds until the 
breaking out of the war checked its growth. When peace 
had returned, however, it again began to make progress. 
In 1867 the club was prosperous enough to take possession 
of quarters in South Seventh street. Mr. Lux had died and 
F. Knapp had become musical director. 

In 1868 Mr. Knapp resigned, and was succeded by C. 
Schoner. He was followed in 1869 by Alexander Rehm. 
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oO of t 5 he German 
singing soci S 

[his so tv is ngerbund 
" S existence Indeed the 
ers are pa of the fact 
at r Island rhe 
umsb Ss ind was organized on January 15, 
855 ts histo ontains the record of many notable 
tories at prize singing contests, and though the mem- 
r¢ are among the least boastful of human beings, they 
erish a calm belief that they will get a few more prizes 

n tn ear tuture, 
O nf the st remarkable features of the record of this 
ganization is the fact that every one of its presidents, 
from the date of foundation down to the present time, is 
alive and is still one of its activemembers. The first presi- 


Michaels, who will complete his seventy-fourth 
J. Klamke, Ferdi- 


dent was J 
year next month. His successors were 
nand Fuchs, Louis Frohlich, Mathias Petry, Louis Fuchs, 
Fritz Schroeder, Charles T. Vorgang, John Lange, Edward 
S. Mayer, F. W. Parisette, and David Koos. 

The last named gentleman is the present presiding officer 
He is a young man of twenty-eight, 


and the members of the club speak with pride of his un- | 


of the organization. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


flagging in promoting its interests. The present 


musical conductor is Dr. Felix Jaeger, who came iuto con 
usical prominence by composing the best mil- 
at the recent Columbus centennial in this city. 


e corps of officers, in addition to Mr. Koos, consists of 


Fisher first Berton, 


vice-president ; L. 








president; A. Wullis, corresponding secretary, Charles 
Lang, recording secretary ; H. Bomhardt, financial secre- 
t R ph Schoche, treasurer ; C. Hoffman and Theo- 





Orarians 


THE BROOKLYN EICHENKRANZ. 

















[he Eichenkranz Society, of Brooklyn, which is already 
naking great preparations to celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
ersary by a series of classical concerts in the fall, came 
nto existence in 1869 tl I union formed by the 
Fra » and Quartet ( ing Societies. Though 
e beginning it rapidly grew to importance and 
é Its increase was greatly stimulated by the 
opular wave of enthusiasm which in consequence of the 
rf v es in 1870-1871, pervaded all classes of Ger- 
ime Al ens 
Its present president is Theodor , and it com- 
rises among its members about 400 of the most prominent 
Germans, including lawyers, merchants, physicians and 
others musical director for the last ten years has been 
Mr. Arthur Claassen, well known in the musical circles of 
New York and Brooklyn asa talented composer, and one 
f the favorite 1 ls of Liszt. Under his able guid , the 
singing of this society has constantly been improved, while 
} 





s been greatly fostered through splendid en- 
all kinds and 


ot 


an active participation in all 


nr 


n | 


vithin the 





eat Ge ing festiv which have taken place 


rman sing 


sastern and nortn 





country 
tt nty-five years. 


THE ARION QUARTET. 





led in 1874 by 


on Quartet of Brooklyn was fou 
: and e 


of the ages of seventeen ighteen, 





improve themselves in singing 
improve themseives in singing. 





four was Carl Schwarze, who 

guitar, taught them simple songs, at the 
Hall, at Montrose avenue and Leonard 
e their first p c enter it some 






and this was so successtul that they were invited 


tertainment in Williamsburg. They 


were then called the Younger Manner Quartet, but when 








older men joined they adopted the present name 

They struggled brave and steadily overcame all ob- 
stacles, and now the society is large and prosperous. The 
first president was Henry Hellstern, and the present offi- 
cers are: First president, Franz Beck; second president, 
Her Hellstern ; secretary, Henry Miacurer ; treasurers, 





tthew Eggerti and Bernhard Bock; musical director, 


Ma 
Ern 
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Vocal Methods Reviewed. 


RIALPH 


E have 1,” writes De Rialph, with al- 


‘é 
W most feminine disdain for acoustic fact, ‘‘that a 


reach its full acoustic val be inclosed 


sound, 








to ie, must De 
We chose[why did he not select a new orbit for the 
earth ?] the head as the point of inclosure, because the head 
con cavities for the formation of sound, surrounded 
ent by bone, which will reflect it.” 
But now comes a most astounding confession, a frankness 


who 


adults, 


which should become historic The writer, has dis- 
cted the heads of infants, children and will con- 


se 


fess his hope that the author under discussion is here in 


error. He had supposed that, with the exceptions of the 
antrium and the frontal sinuses, there were no cavities in 





the 1 1] 
tne SKuli, 





nor even perforations, except for the transmission 


of nerves and blood vessels. Now listen 

All articulation must be raised to that part of the head 
described by the drum of the ear; the base of the brain; 
the frontal and occipital bones, and the upper gum 

Let us wade a little further 
‘‘ Within this limit our sounds must be placed, sustained 
and Near the 
drum of the ear is their placement, the base of the brain is 
their sustainer, the bones of the head are their sounding | 
boards, and the upper gum at three slight projections—one 
above each eye-tooth, and a middle one in a direct line with 
the bridge of the nose—controls their issue.” 

These are not chance statements. Our author plants 
himself on the thither shore of this stream of absurdities 
and burns his boats behind him. He is plainly describing 
a‘‘ cavity of the head,” ‘‘ surrounded entirely by bone,” 
including in its boundaries the ‘‘ frontal and occipital 
bones,’’ which surely form the bony structure of the fore- 
head and a great part of the upper skull. 

The writer feels sure that he is indignantly voicing the 
sentiments of his entire circle of readers by politely re- 
questing Mr. de Ridlph to speak for himself. He must have 


and reinforced, from it they must issue. 


second vice- | 


noticed on some French menu a viand, cervelle de la veau, 
In my early New 


usually served with sauce a la poulet. 
England days it used to go by the name of ‘‘ head cheese,” 
though further West a different article is so designated. 

At any rate, whenever a skull is sawn asunder it is found 
to be mainly filled with a light gray matter, out of which 
the white stems of the nerves project, like sticks of maca- 
it usually considered 


roni or spaghetti. So important is 


that the slightest lesion causes the loss of some faculty or 
bodily movement. 

If our author ‘‘ chooses” to pre-empt one-half or one-third 
of this cavity of the cranium for the sake of reinforcing a 
vocal note no one has the slightest right to object. And 
rteously acknowledged that certain 


nn 
mu 


indeed it might be c¢ 


intrinsic evidence in his writing seems to support his claims 


to emptiness in spots. 


But is it not a shame, a burning shame, that such arrant 
nonsense should be foisted 


upon a confiding public, and 
priced lesson 





uld consume valuable portions of the high 


Wh 


2nt American slang—where 


ere, to 


ere, 





nd ‘‘the upper gum! employ our mag 





loes the upper gum come 








What, Mr. de Rialph, as Howells says in ‘ April 
Hopes,” are you giving us? What has the upper gum to 
lo with the distant frontal and occipital bones? Even 
your misconceptions cannot be guessed at. It is purely 


impossible surmise even a distant approach to your 
l Do 


to 
An : 


you mean that the vibratory vocal waves can pen 


meaning. d those ‘‘three slight projections ! 


etrate the 


upper gums and get through the bones of the upper jaws 


to reach ‘‘slight projections” above the eye-teeth, &c 
You coolly wipe out not only human thought by these sup- 





posititious cavities, but ty of human ex- 





also DoOSsSIDil! 





vil 


ration ! 


istence by these melinite powers of vocal 
Absurdities now crowd each other uncomfortably 


‘* Near the drum of the ear we locate the basal sound ; 


because in the moment the mouth well, for the 


we open 
pur] the upper and lower jaws separate 


- d 1 " 
yose of speaking, 





near this point. But they do not separate anywhere near 
this point. Vibrations ‘‘ located” near the drum of the 
ear must first traverse the comparatively long eustachian 
tubes and then would have only entered the upper part of 


which is shut off from the supposed ‘* space” 


‘* that 


the pharynx 


vetween the jaws ‘into which,” says our vagarist, 


artic Like Hudibras, who 


ulation must pass 


4 ie G rine r 


ows ana 


so does De Ri italics when he is most in error 


aiph strixe with 


} 


the oO 


To get at the suckets of the jaws is one of th 
»f d 


so tough are 


hardest Ss 


issection it re 


juires bodily effort and a sharp scalpel, 


the investing ligaments. It istrue that when 


the mouth is widely opened the lower jaw slips forward out 


of its sock and travels a little way forward along the 


zygoma; but the trivial hollows of the sockets are hermeti- 


ally sealed from even the phafynx and have no more con- 
nection with the drum of the ear or with the ‘‘upper gum” 


than the toes have with the fingers or the heels with the 


elbows. Yet we read that this space is *‘ the first within 
the mask, into which the articulation must pass. It is the 
key to all the rest t unlocks the acoustical focus of the 


well be called the ‘‘ rim- 





statements 


far assuredly they aught, incommon 


sound.”’ 


may 


ombo" or boomerang ; 


justice, to rebound with silencing force upon their propri- 
etors 
Is it necessary to quote further? Here is undoubtedly 


acoustic novelty 





‘‘ The direction of the sound is undoubtedly bounded by 


@ 


It isa physical fact that the eye is the director 
sounds, and to that point on which the eye is fixed 





ll the sound travel 


wi 


One might wonder what Tyndall, Sedley Taylor, Bla- 


serma, Airy, Helmholtz or Lord Rahleigh would think to 


hear this most aboriginal statement ; or even the brothers 
Bishop, who, more than sixty years ago, most elaborately 
proved that sounds had virtually no direction; that the 
all directions 


voice teaching 


vibratory waves spread with equal force in 

As the exponent of strict physiological 
the writer will acknowledge, will frankly confess his genu- 
ine indignation and discouragement. If, like the old Italian 
maestri, such writers would just let this poor body of ours 
severely alone and teach empirically, would utilize their 
acquired or natural taste, ofttimes of a very high order, 
would simply accept the voices their pupils brought them 
and make the most of them ; if they would content them- 
selves with this department no fault could be found. 

But to enter the newer field of strict physiological teach- 
ing by such unique declarations as that of Alberto Law- 
rence that “ the larynx is a perpendicular slit in the root of 
the tongue ;” or of Mrs. Cappiani, that the diaphragm per- 
formed the office universally known to belong to the ab- 
dominal muscles, or these mooted authors who agree that 
certain inaccessible cavities ‘‘ resonate” or ‘' reinforce” 
the tone—this is clearly outrageous! For such blankly 
false notions inevitably suggest either false practices or 
the neglect of essential ones. Every other science and art 
—there are no exceptions—is advancing with rapid strides 
and leaps; why does the seience of voice production lag 
so ignominously behind ? Joun Howarp, 

137 East Fifty-third street, New York. 














The Maker of Violins. 

HERE the shadows were darkest, because 

of the narrowness of the street, stood the house of 
Shing Poon, the maker of the shrill two stringed i-ins, and 
of the sze-in-ngok-hi, that thing in wood which breathes the 
breath of a human, because it laughs and cries and sobs 
and moans when touched by the bow of a skillful player. 
For thirty years the sign of Shing-Poon had swayed to the 
wind which blew down the Pak-King street, and his hands 
had never been idle. 

The superstitious‘ones said he made the wind captive, 
and put it in his instruments—so varied were the sounds 
they gave forth. They who believed this bought of him on 
sunny days, when the air was as still as the temple at mid- 
night; then they said the violins would sound sweetest to 
the ear. 

But those instruments which were sold on stormy days, 
when the wind rushed past the sign like an evil spirit in 
pursuit of a soul, gave forth sounds like a storm at sea, 
when the waters are beating against aship, and the sailors 
are crying to the God of Hoi for help. The sounds which 
they gave forth made children cling closer to their mothers, 
but those who knew and who went to the theatre liked that 
music best, because it was strong and angry. 

Upon the walls of the little shop hung these children of 
Shing Poon's brains and hands. He loved them as an 
honest man loves his God, and he worshipped them as 4 
miser would his,hoard. He rubbed his hands gently over 
them, as if the breath of life was in them, and he called 
them by pet names, just as a mother would talk to her first 
child. He worked at the delicate wood because he loved 
it, and he would not sell to a man whom he did not like. 

For all these things those who had no ears for music 
called Shing Poon the Crazy One—faat-tin—not only be- 
cause of his love for his violins, but because he had two 
children to whom he never spoke. Like a man who looks 
only at the moon, he had no thought for them. His violins 
were his real children—he lived with them like a man with 
ahappy family. The others—those of flesh and blood—had 
no souls, and could not even make pleasant sounds. They 
squeaked like tin whistles, and were not even pleasant to 
look at. Besides, it took nearly all the cash which the 
good violin brought in to keep them in blouses and pon-to- 
hais. 

They looked upon their father as they would gaze upon a 
Joss in the temple—as a wonderful being, a god! who did 
wonderful things, and who was as powerful as a viceroy. 
To them the black looking violins hanging in the shop were 
like gods of the air, made to be worshipped and bowed down 
to. It was to them the temple of Shing Poon, and they 
would have cast wine upon the floor and burned offerings 
had they dared. But their courage was like a seed freshly 
cast upon the ground—it had no root, therefore was not 
ready to throw out branches. 

Chu, the boy, loved to listen to the tuning and trying of 
the violins. Like the sun shining intoa dark room through 
a crack, the music entered his soul, until even the wind of 
a stormy night kept him awake with its rhythm. It was 
this love for music which changed the old man’s life from 
black to white ; then to black again. 

The change came with a storm, when the wind shrieked 
at the window panes like an exorcized spirit, when the 
storm became a demon, and fought itself. To Chu, lying 
awake under the bamboo roof, the storm sang a song, and 
the seed of courage sprouted and gave forth a strong 


branch. Like a man he walked boldly down the stairs and 
into the shop. He steod among the children of his father's 
hand. 


He felt his way along the wall to where the oldest in- 
He felt them as a lover would caress a 
nue-tsai’s cheek. His fingers touched the strings, and made 
the music. At last he found the one he wanted. He took 
it from the nail with careful hand, and then swiftly, dike an 
evil doer, he crept back to the stairs. The branch of 
courage had withered, and he trembled as he went along. 
“The music will come,” he said, as he went along and 
upward, step by step. A creaking noise shouted ‘‘ Thief!” 
and he paused, while his heart made the strings tremble. 
It was the sign outside swinging on a rusty hinge, and he 
went up to his room, The rain had come now ; it made a 


struments hung. 


noise on the thin roof. He drew the bow across the strings 
quickly, because he liked the sound of rain, and wanted 
the violin to sound like that. 

The instrument trembled and moaned when it felt the 
bow. It was like the wind rising in the forest, and he 
played again ; with his fingers he made chords like the pat- 
tering rain, like the swinging sign, and the sound took 
shape and seemed to repeat the wording of the sign : 
‘* Shing Poon, Violins with Souls.” 

He played, not, as a child would play, but like a man 
who knew. The bow was alive; it kissed the strings; it 
beat them ; it caressed them, and from the depths of the 
wood came the storm. The heart of Chu was light, and 
when he slept he dreamed of what he had done ; but was 
not troubled, because he was still a child. 

As a mother would miss a child, so Shing Poon missed 
the violin. 

‘*T have been robbed,” he shrieked, as he ran across the 
shop and looked at the vacantspace. ‘* Some cursed thief has 
robbed me. Some one who has evil in his heart has stolen 
this ” and he pointed with a lean and bony finger at the 
nail. The girl, Moi, stood looking through the door. 

‘*Out, evil one,” he yelled, ‘* your shadow fell upon the 
threshold yesterday, and disaster has come to me. You 
are a misfortune,” and he ran after her like an insane man. 
His legs were weak, and he paused. ‘Then he turned, 
walked tu his bench and sat down like a man who is alone 





in the world. 

‘* Two doors beyond to the South, and up one very narrow 
flight of stairs, lived Moc Lau, moc-shunt man of magic, 
who read the stars, and told queer things tothose who came 
to see him. 
‘* foreteller of evil and the seer of seers.” 


The red sign on the door post said he wasa 
Only thin men 
could go up these stairs to see Moc Lau. When fat men 
wanted him they pulled a string and he came down to 
them, and charged them more for the trouble. Shing Poon 
was thin, so he went up the stairs. 

‘So, father of music,” said the man of of magic, ‘‘ you 
have come to see your servant?” 

‘* Can you find that which is lost?” asked Shing Poon. , 

‘‘You light your tuung and blow smoke into the air ; it 
is lost ; can anyone find it?” 

There was no jest in the heart of Shing Poon; his loss 
had made him sad. His hand crept downward into his 
pocket, and when it came forth it held two silver coins. 
They lay in the palm, and as he unclasped his fingers from 
them he asked : 

‘Some one has robbed me; a violin is gone; can you 
find the thief?” 

‘*T am an honest man,” replied Moc Lau, ‘‘ I cannot tell. 
Give me seven days, then if I am fortunate you can pay 
me.” 

‘*] want it now,” answered Shing Poon. 

‘It will never belong to youagain,” said the other. 

The maker of violins felt his knees tremble at the joints. 
Moc Lau talked like a man who knew—and he did not 
jest—— 

‘*Come back to me in seven days; come back to me in 
seven days and I will show you your violin.” He pushed 
Shing Poon gently toward the stairs. ‘‘ The violins you sell 
to-day will be full of thunder, my friend. Good-by.” 

The maker of instruments went down grumbling to him- 
self, but a ray of hope was in his heart. He talked to him- 
self along the street, and he counted that which he had lost 
as the rarest and best of his instruments. That which is 
lost is always the best. Grieving he went back to his 
shop, but the beauty of his work was gone for the while. 

A boy, bold in possession, but guilty with thought, went 
about silently until the hour of noon, when he went out in- 
to the shadow-hung street with the violin under his blouse. 
He did not walk toward the fine broad streets, where 
people congregate. His face was turned toward the south 
wall, where the lichee trees grew thick with foliage, and 
when he was no longer seen a sound came from behind the 
green leaves. It was the wind blowing wildly around 
house corners. The sun was shining, yet at the music even 
the leaves quivered, as if a storm was beating them one 
against the other. 

There was no evil in the heart of Chu as he played. 
Since he had been old enough to see and walk and know 
his fingers had trembled when he heard the moving strings 
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give forth their music. He played because the gods had 
willed it; it was in his heart and soul, and it came out at 
the tips of his fingers. The gods had smiled upon him at 
his birth—and this was the result. 

At noon every day the storm stirred the leaves of the 
lichee trees, because Chu came there and played. Six 
yellow moons—almost in the full—had shone in the 
window under the bamboo roof, and lighted up two figures 
onthe matting couch—Chu and the stolen violin. He 
breathed upon the strings, and they whispered to him soft 
sounds, like a child to his mother, and nestling his queued 
head against the dark shining wood, he had fallen asleep. 
And as he slept he dreamed the violin had a heart 
which beat within its wooden body, and that it loved him 
well. 

The seventh day came, as all things come—slowly to 
those who are eaten with impatience, and almost before the 
work of the watchman of the night was over, Chu had left 
his father’s house. Only his mother missed him. Shing 
Poon, with unsteady steps—like a tsam-tchu drunkard— 
and smoking his pipe nervously, went up the narrow steps 
to the rooms of Moc Lau. 

‘* Now, can you tell me who stole my violin?” he de- 
manded, like a hungry child that asks for bread. 

“The gifted calls early upon the wise,” said Moc Lau. 
‘* Do you want your violin?” 

‘*Do I want the best child of all my work ? Ask me if I 
want air to breathe, ora mind tothink, or hands to work.” 

‘I told you that when you saw your violin you would 
not want it. Then I was not sure, but-—” 

‘‘ Has the Kwai god rubbed his hand across my face that 
you should think me crazy?” broke in Shing Poon, but, 
the other went on: ‘‘ But now I know that you will not 
want it to-day, your life will bechanged. The past will be 
like the abandoned bed of a river, the future will be like 
a mountain torrent. Listen!” 

The morning sun came in the window boldly, but in the 
distance arose a low murmur—the wind raising itself in 
strength. The typhoon seemed to break in the room, yet 
all was placid as a child’s face outside. Thestorm demon 
shrieked and raved ; the wail of the tempest—which they 
call the prince of abandoned souls—was heard. It was 
music such as Shing Poon had never dreamed of. 

The pipe dropped to the floor, and he listened like a man 
The music swept up and 
The wind was cold and 


who dreams fearful things. 
down the room, until he shivered. 
biting—yet the sun shone calmly in through the window, 
and nue-yans walked on the street with uncovered heads, 
Then came the typhoon of the desert. The hot sand 
seemed to stifle him. 

There was not air enough for two to breathe in there. A 
tree was torn up by the roots, there was a crash, and then 
came calm. He breathed heavily, but could not speak. 
The man of magic smiled at him scornfully, but like one 
who is a victor. He pointed to where a curtain hung : 

‘‘There is your stolen violin,” he said. 

There was a movement, and out from behind the curtain 
came Chu. When he saw his father looking at him he 
paused, and dared come no farther. 

‘* Does the robbed one want his goods ?” asked Moc Lau. 
‘** Youcould make instruments, but you could not produce a 
soul that would stir their strings like this.” 

The hand of the boy clutched the wood more tightly, as 
he waited to hear his father speak. The old man held out 
his hands tremblingly, as one who is not quite sure of his 
ground, and said : 

‘* You are my son and heir, all the work of my hands be- 
longs to you. It is all yours, and I am your servant.” 

He bowed his head, as he would before the god in the 
temple, and then he fell his knees, and touched 
his forehead to the floor three times. The silence of years 
had been broken; dead gods of wood were broken, and a 


on 


living, breathing thing took their place. 

‘*T live foryou; you are my master. I can but cut and 
shape the wood, while you can make it speak; you are a 
god, Chu, siu-i.” 

Moc Lau, the man of magic, lifted him to his feet. 
‘* He shall play before the emperor,” he said. 
famous, and they will say that you are his father—not that 


‘* He will be 


he is your son.” 
‘*No more shall my hands make instruments of wood,” 
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Shing Poon. ‘I will destroy what I have ; there shall 
ut one sze-in-ngok-hi and one player—I am his un- 
thy father,” and straightway with a steady purpose 
est he should change his mind, he went down the 
back to his shop and with toil hardened hands he 

1ed 6 of existence the work of years and threw the 
wments in the street to the children who played about 

[hey builded houses in miniature with them. 

1e flood flows over a plain, so the fame of Chu 

ul. All Pak-King knew of it, and the travelers carried 
with them. Strangers came from distances to hear 


filled with who 


and the narrow street was men 
anted to hear him play. Once having heard him they de- 
urted satisfied for awhile, but they all came back again, 


eat was the charm of his music. 


No one was admitted to the house with the bamboo roof, 
iuse the man of magic had told Shing Poon to bolt the 


keep Chu sacred. The emperor stood first ; Chu 


rms ana 


who told 
had commanded Chu to 


» Lau came in to see Shing Poon 
the 


im and play two days hence. 


roy of province 


pear betore 


apt 


The viceroy will tell the emperor,” sald Moc Lau, 


‘and the and he rubbed his hands together like a 


j } 


money lender as he thought of the gifts which would come 


from the Son of Heaven—the and in which he 


emperor 


1 share He was shrewd—this man of magic—and he 


woul 
saw wealth for himself in the future. 
The time has come,” he whispered to Shing Poon. 


‘Yes, it 


man 


has come like the flowers,” answered the old 


‘The violin must have a soul—then it would live when 


he touched it.” 
It lives when he is near.” 
That 

I 


It has mine 


now 


is his soul. But if it had a soul of its own.” 


Shing Voon, you doting old man,” said the 


rrily ‘* Have 


: breathes a last 


you never heard that if a dy- 
it 
that the soul of 


breath into the violin will live; 


that it will have a soul of its own; the de- 


parted will have entered it, and that it will be the most 
wonderful instrument in the world?” 

My father said that once,” replied the old man, with the 
of one who suddenly awakes from a sleep 


He 


hand on Shing Poon’s shoulder and shook him gently. 


energy 


‘Itis true. The violin must have a soul.” put his 


Old Wong is dying in his room across the street—give 


me the violin 


It 
A 


I'he instrument maker started. Give him the violin ? 


must never leave the house in the hands of a stranger. 


crack, a scratch would be like a deathblow 


‘I will doit,” he said. ‘* The violin will have its soul.” 
Chu | 


viceroy shall hear the soul.” 


‘ Before jays before the viceroy?” 
Yes; the 
The of 


music the instrument came to them as they 


talked 
** When he 
and with the air of a man who does not care to Say too 


has finished,” said Shing Poon, significantly, 
much 
The man of magic went away satisfied, and Shing Poon 
sat in front of his shop on a three-legged stool, smoking 
1is water pipe. The music that came to him was like food 
Those who who were in the street crowded around closer 
that they might hear better. 
he old man smoked until he became drowsy. The vio- 
lin lulled him to sleep. A man pushing against him caused 
It was almost night, and he could not dis- 
The As he 


raised his head he looked across the street. A white cloth 


him to awake 


tinguish faces music was still in the air. 


was swinging in the breeze. He jumped to his feet like a 


young man and peered through the gloom. 

He took hold of the man nearest him by the shoulder. 

‘ What is that?” he asked loudly. ‘‘ Is Wong 
ef 


‘ Keep quiet,” said some one 
‘Is old Wong——” he began again. 
‘Can you see, or are you blind?” said the man to whom 
he had first spoken. ‘‘ That is the death cloth of old Wong. 
Yes, he is dead.” 

Shing Poon dropped back on the stool as though the 
vords were blows. 
is said 


‘They were like brothers—he and Wong. It 


Shing Poon put his hands to his ears and heard no more. 
He sat on the stool until the music ceased, then he went in 
the shop and closed the door behind him. When the morn- 
ing came he was there still, trying to think what was to be 


done. When the sun set he had not moved. He cursed 
Wong ; he cursed the god of the Wongo for robbing him of 


the soul he would have stolen from the body with the last 
breath. 


But—the violin must have a soul. At out of all 


last 


these hours of thought there came something tangible, | 


something his brain—like water made cloudy by soil— 
could grasp. 
house like a thief, carefully, softly. His thought was shap- 
ing itself into action. Half an hour after the watchman 
hadcalled the night half spent. Shing Poon, reeling be- 


neath a ourden, came out of the shop into the street. He 
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He crept about through the darkness of the | 


turned his face to the south wall, and when he stopped he 
was among the lichee trees. 

It was morning when he went back through the shop 
door. He walked gently up the stairs and put the violin, 
which was under his blouse, back in the sandalwood chest 
he had made for it. He leaned over the sleeping Chu and | 
looked at him lovingly. The boy opened his eyes and | 
smiled. 

‘You play for the viceroy to-day, my son,” he said. 
‘Your clothes of silk are ready for you.” Then he locked 
the violin case and fastened the key to his girdle. 

Hundreds of the friends of the viceroy had gathered at 
the Pak-King palace to hear the wonderful player. The 
throne room was crowded ; the doors were open ready to 
admit the one who had been commanded to appear. At 
the outer gate were Chu, Shing Poon and Moc Lau. The 
two men carried between them the precious chest which 
Shing Poon 


held the violin. It was their ruse to get in. 
wanted to hear his son play ; the man of magic wanted to 
see that he was not cheated out of his share of presents 
given by the viceroy. 

‘To-day your violin has a soul,” said Shing Poon to 
Chu. 

‘Its soul is mine,” replied Chu. 

‘* But it holds the breath of a dying one,” said the father 
earnestly. 

Chu looked from one man to the other and was about to 
speak, when the servant came to escort them into the pres- 
ence of the viceroy. They walked through the grounds, 
up the marble steps and along great corridors until they 
came to the throne room. Chu, with a servant on either 
side of him, entered first and prostrated himself on a mat 
laid inside the door. 

Then the two men entered and prostrated themselves 


also, after they had set the chest carefully down. With 
trembling hand the old man reached for the key at his 
girdle, fitted it into the lock and turned it once. With 


back took out the 
instrument, but gently as he touched it, it gave forth a 
He handed it to Chu with the bow. All 


noise in the apartment had ceased. 


careful touch he held the cover and 


strange sound. 


There was a troubled look on the face of the boy as he 
held his violin closer to his breast. He was thinking of the 
He recovered him- 
self with He 
not incur displeasure. He drew the bow across the strings. 


soul of which his father had spoken. 


a start. He was before the viceroy. must 
He was to play the wild storm at first, then the typhoon. 
The bow danced upon the strings ; music came forth, but 
not what he intended, He was not master—he was ser- 
vant, slave. 

He was doing the bidding of the piece of wood he held 
in hishand. The music told of stealthy steps at night—a 
gurgling sound came forth, like the strangling of a human 
being. A woman sighed, and the night wind blew softly 
up and down a narrow street, as if it wanted to tell a tale 
of crime, but could find no voice. There was a man brush- 
ing aside the low hanging branches of the whispering lichee 
trees, which trembled in fear; the thud of a body thrown 
on the ground ; a knife swished as it was sheathed in soft 
flesh. 

There was a plea for mercy in its voice 
and 


The music groaned and moaned a pitiful strain. 

Its tale was 
one of murder. It gasped gurgled humanly; it 
breathed hard; the soul fluttered like a bird on a swinging 
branch ready for flight ; there was a sigh like the passing 
of a spirit ; then—the strings gave forth no sound. 

There was horror in the throne room. Those who came 
to applaud were stricken with terror. Shing Poon grovelled 
like a dog under the master's whip. A low moaning came 
from the violin. 

‘* The soul of my sister,’ 
wood. He turned to his father. 


‘* Wuung-shan, murderer, he shrieked.” ‘* Murderer, you 
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have killed my sister ; you killed her with a knife under the 
lichee trees. Her soul is here "—he pointed to his violin— 
‘*her soul is here to bear witness against you.” 

An unconscious old man lay upon the mat as the moaning 
fragments of a crushed violin fell to the floor. 

The souls had mingled. 


[There are no violins in China. They were all destroyed 


| by the emperor’s edict.] 


Nore.—The violin (sze-in-ngok-hi) of the story closely 
resembles the violin with which we are familiar, and must 
not be confounded with the Chinese two-stringed instru- 
ment of to-day (i-in).—‘‘ Evening Sun.” 


A New Pianist. 
M R. ALEXANDER BULL, the violinist, who 

has had wide experience as impresario for his 
father, Ole Bull, and other well-known artists, and who is 
at present giving concerts among his countrymen in the 
Northwest, entertains strong hopes that he may persuade 
his friend, Arthur DeGreef, to make a tonrin this country. 
Should Mr. DeGreef consent to visit America, he is sure 
to arouse the same enthusiasm in our principal cities that 
he has created in Paris, London and other great musical 
centres of Europe, as well as in Brussels, where he reigns 
supreme as head of the piano department at the Conserv- 
atory of Music, honored and beloved alike by striving 
pupils and learned professors. 

Born at Louvain, Belgium, October 10, 1862, Arthur De- 
Greef, just within the thirties, has already reaped a har- 
vest of success that to many would seem ample for a life- 
time; but unless all signs fail there is yetin store for him 
a still more plentiful harvest of professional glory. Unlike 
many other artists he had the good fortune to have his 
talents tenderly nurtured from the outset, and to receive 
thorough literary as well as musical training. His musical 
genius made itself manifest while he was yet in the nursery, 
and when he was but nine years old he had awarded to 
him the first prize for piano playing in his native town. As 
a result of this he was admitted in due season to the Con- 
servatory of Music at Brussels, where he took a thorough 
course of studies under Gevaert, the famous director of the 
institution, and othereminent professors. 

His progress was rapid, and so completely were his mas- 
ters inspired with confidence in his ability, that when he 
was but fifteen he was appointed teacher of piano playing 
and harmony at the Conservatory. Not content with hav- 
ing won the first prize in all departments, his ambition led 
him to soar still higher. At the age of seventeen he was 
honored with the gold medal and the ‘‘diplome de capa- 
cite,” which had then been awarded to no other student, 
and testified to his profound knowledge of the science of 
music, as well as his skill as a virtuoso. 

Shortly after this he met the great master Liszt, who 
heard him play, and was so much impressed with his musi- 
cal ability that he dedicated to him a prelude and fugue, 
and presented him with a number of valuable manuscripts. 
The young man now made several brilliant concert tours 
through Belgium, Germany and France. His fame stead- 
ily grew, and at the age of twenty-three he was made full 
professor of the piano at Brussels Conservatory. 

In 1887 Oscar Comettant, the gifted French journalist 
and musical critic, was sent by his government to in- 
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quire into the state of music in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. In Christiania, at the musical house of Carl War- 
muth, he renewed his acquaintance with the son of his old 
friend, Ole Bull, Mr. Alexander Bull, who furnished him 
material aid jin fulfilling his mission. Later in Paris Mr. 
Kull consented to be one of a committee to organize some 
Scandinavian concerts, to be given for the benefit of a fund 
for French artists. Among those who became interested 
in the enterprise was Christine Nilsson, who took pleasure 
in making a free contribution of her services for the oc- 
casion. 

One day while arrangements were being perfected for 
these concerts Mr. Comettant asked Mr. Bull at what 
hotel he should place a young Belgian pianist, who had been 
engaged to play Edward Grieg’s music. ‘‘If he is a nice 
man,” said Mr. Bull, ‘** you may send him to my hotel, butif 
not you had better keep him in your own quarters at Fau- 
borg Mont Martre.” Shortly after this the young artist, who 
was nove other than Arthur DeGreef, made his appearance, 
and the sun of Ole Bull and this interpreter of the music 
of Ule Bull's land at once became fast friends. 

The young Belgian made a decided hit at this, his first 
public performance in Paris, and the following winter he 
accepted an invitation to play at one of the concerts of the 
celebrated Colonne, who asks only artists of the first rank 
to take part in his programs. He gavealsoa brilliant con- 
cert in Pleyel’s Hall, and the musical critics of Paris 
united in awarding him unanimous praise. In addition to 
Grieg's A minor concerto he played this time a sonata for 
piano and violin by Grieg, with the violinist Johannes 
Wolff, who is now delighting New York music lovers. He 
also played selections from Bach, Schumann, Liszt, &c., 
and perhaps in no other way more thoroughly exemplified 
his power than in the way he held his excitable Paris audi- 
ence spellbound during his performance of Mendelssohn's 
‘* Variations Serieuse.” 

In 1888 DeGreef represented his country at the Bologna 
Exposition, and created an immense sensation both with 
his performances on the modern piano, and on that exceed- 
ingly interesting instrument of the old school, the clavecin, 
On the same trip he gave a very successful 
During the autumn he 


or clavicimbol. 
concert at the Milan Conservatory. 
made a concert tour in Norway with his friend Alexander 
Bull, accompanied by the Belgian violinist, César Thom- 
son, pronounced by many the greatest violin virtuoso of the 
day. So great a favorite did the young pianist become 
during thistrip, that Mr. Bull felt justifiedin arranging for 
a second one. The two gentlemen were breakfasting to- 
gether in Brussels one morning, when Mr. Bull broached 
the subject, and proposed trying the effect of a series of 
** Do you desire it very much?” 
‘Then there is 


piano recitals in Norway. 
asked DeGreef. ‘‘1 do,” was the reply. 
my hand on the bargain,” cried the warm hearted Belgian. 
Later a well-known manager offered DeGreef a large sum 
The young pianist told him he was en- 
‘Cannot I buy you off?” asked 


tu travel with him. 
gaged, and with whom. 
the manager. ‘' I have no contract,” said DeGreef, ‘ but I 
have given my word, and that 1s better thana contract.” 
This anecdote is characteristic of the man. 

The second trip in Norway was atriumphal march. At 
the last of a series of historical piano recitals given in Ber- 
gen DeGreef was presented with a laurel wreath after a 
magnificent performance of Grieg’s A minor concerto. The 
artist at once stepped down among the audience, took the 
composer, who was present, by the hand, led him to the 
platform and placed the wreath on his head. Grieg, of 
course, resisted, while DeGreef, who is a giant in physical 
as well as artistic strength, persisted, but finally, amid 
deafening applause, the Norse tone-poet was permitted to 
take the wreath, and crown the Belgian interpreter of the 
tone-poem with it. 

After having played at all the principal cities of Norway, 
Mr. DeGreef and his friend sailed from Christiania on the 
steamer Alpha, bound for Antwerp. At Arendal, one of 
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the ports where they touched, a gentleman came on 
board, and proposed a concert at Christiansand, their last 
stopping place in Norway. ‘The idea was favorably re- 
ceived the captain's consent to delay the vessel was ob- 
tained, and the gentleman speedily telegraphed the news 
to friends in Christiansand. ‘They in turn announced the 
concert by telephone to all parts of the city. It was then 
4o'clock in the afternoon. The program, which_was writ- 
ten on an immense poster designed by an artist among the 
passengers and fastened later on the door of the concert 
hall, stated that the concert was to begin promptly at 
8 o'clock in the evening. DeGreef made his toilet on board. 
A crowded house awaited his coming, and he was greeted 
as an old friend by hosts of admirers he had won through 
previous performances in the town. He responded good 
naturedly when piece after piece was called for, regardless 
of the prescribed program. 

The concert was followed by a champagne supper at the 
club, enlived by sparkling toasts, and then the entire com- 
pany followed the guests to the steamer, wishing them a 
prosperous voyage, and a speedy return. Captain Nielson, 
the captain in charge, who had been present at both con- 
cert and supper and had excused himself early, surprised 
them with a magnificent display of fireworks. 

In January, 1890, Colonne, of Paris, gave the second 
part of his concerts on two consecutive Sundays to Edward 
Grieg, intrusting to him the precious baton which, save 
himself, no other than Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky had 
wielded before. Upon this occasion Arthur DeGreef once 
more played the Grieg A minor piano concerto in tue French 
metropolis, this time by Griegs special invitation, and 
with an orchestra under Grieg’s leadership, The Norse 
composer's admiration for him as a man and an artist had 
not been dulled by time, and having discovered the gifted 
Belgian’s great talent for composition he begged him not 
to allow his skill in interpreting the works of others to in- 
terfere with his own original productions. There were 
others who discovered his ability as a composer. 

A manuscript of his ‘‘ Variations for String Orchestra on 
a Flemish Popular Air” fell one day into the hands of 
Gevaert, the omnipotent director of the Brussels Conser- 
vatory of Music. He ordered it to be performed by his 
orchestra, which ranks exceedingly high, having finer 
strings than any other in the world, since the best vio- 
linists are now of the Belgian school. This was an excep- 
tional compliment, for according to traditiun it was custom- 
ary for the works of no living composer to be given at the 
performances of this orchestra. Even Liszt, who at one 
time expressed a desire to have something of his brought 
out under Gevaert’s magic baton, received the reply 
‘‘Yes, master, some day when you are above.”—Canton 
(Ohio) ‘* Repository.” 


Antipodean Morals.—The school committee of 
Wellington, New Zealand, object to ‘‘ As You Like It” as 
an immoral play ! 

Hyma to Apollo.—The so-called newly discovered 
specimen of old Greek music, ‘‘ The Hymn to Apollo,” was 
sung at-Cambridge in the first week of this month, in 
Greek and with accompaniment, and afterward repeated, 
transposed and with modern harmonization. 


Better than a Cross.—Asanecho to the millennium 
of ‘‘ Mignon,” Ambroise Thomas received a charming com- 
pliment from his solfeggio class after the examination. 
One of the youngest pupils offered him a bouquet of flowers 
and made the following pretty discourse: ‘* Illustrious and 
beloved director—After the many ovations that you have 
received, please accept this modest bunch of flowers from 
They would be all 
made happy and I would be very proud if you would allow 
me to kiss you in their behalf.” 

The Master was much moved, and kissed the little girl, 
saying that he kissed in her person all her companions. 


the pupils of the solfeggio classes. 





Franz Liszt. 


Described by some of His Musical Contemporaries. 


and translated by 


Andrew de Ternant.) 


(Compiled 


(Concluded.) 


FIORENTINO. 


HE once famous musical critic, Fiorentino, 

in an article in the now defunct Parisian newspaper, 

the ‘‘ Constitutionnel,” describes in a characteristic manner 

how Felix Godefroid was indebted to Liszt for launching 
him on a successful career in the musical world : 

‘*At the age of fifteen, having nothing more to learn, 
Felix Godefroid found himself suddenly thrown on his own 
resources in the streets of Paris, possessing marvelous 
talent, but dying of hunger, like many other victims of a 
government that would fain pretend to patronize art. His 
family, overwhelmed in difficulties, could not assist him. 
He fell into the most frightful distresses, like Chatterton, 
Gilbert and many poets and musicians, who were too proud 
to beg or to stoop to artifice and entreaty to procure them 
a livelihood. He composed romances which no one would 
purchase ; he offered to copy music, to sing 1n churches, to 
play at public balls ; he could gain no employment. 

‘* He spoke to the porter of the house in which he had 
his miserable apartment to procure him pupils forthe piano, 
at such a trifle per lesson as would be ridiculous to mention. 
The porter, a good man in the main, had a daughter who 
took lessons on the piano, but she had no master, and 
moreover the talents of Godefroid inspired neither father 
nor daughter with any great confidence. They refused 
the proffered services of their young lodger, but, to soften 
their refusal, they admitted him to their intimacy and their 
table. These kind folks lived somewhat at their ease, and 
practiced hospitality after the ancient manner. The porter 
occupied his leisure moments in working at the business of 
alocksmith. The daughter displayed some ability on the 
piano and guitar; Godefroid, not being able to render him- 
self useful as a musician, wished at least to make himself 
useful to his host in his trade. So it was—the hand that 
drew sounds from the harp which since so often delighted 
and astonished the public had recourse to beating on an 
anvil and blowing the bellows. 

‘The bells of the Hétel de l’Univers were partly fash- 
ioned by Felix Godefroid. In the meantime his brother, 
Jules died, and the regret he heard pronounced on every 
side for the death of the celebrated artist added poignancy 
‘I, too,’ said he to himself, weeping, ‘ would 
By some 

Erard, 


to his grief. 
become celebrated if they would hear me.’ 

fatality of circumstance no one would hear him. 
the providence of artists, gave way tothe vulgar prejudices, 
which would not admit that in the same family there could 
exist two young artists of such rare endowments. He con- 
sented at length to hear young Godefroid. But obstacles 
of another nature retarded their interview—obstacles which 
never fail to compromise the advancement of the artist. 
Godefroid had not clothes sufficiently decent in which he 
could with propriety appear at the house of his protector. 
At last, by the assistance of his kind landlord, he was 
fitted with a dress, and forthwith repaired to the Rue de 
Maille. He was received in that mansion of universal hos- _ 
pitality with affectionate cordiality. As usual, a large 
auditory wasassembled. The domestic brought a harp, 
and the young artist was requested to try the instrument. 
What passed that moment ,in tht heart of poor Godefroid 
those only can understand who have set their whole life on 
He preluded with sufficient courage, 
but his hands began to tremble ; the tears gushed from his 
eyes, and he no longer knew what he was doing. The 
company at first listened to him with some interest ; to in- 


the cast of a die. 


terest succeeded indifference, to indifference distraction ; 
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en followed conversation in an undertone, and the poor 
executant was no further heeded. 

‘At this moment Franz Liszt entered. 
Erard, shook hands with the master of the house, and spoke 

the weather and other interesting topics, as though Gode- 
The poor harpist 


He saluted Mrs. 


roid and his harp had never existed. 
ntinued 
ice at the interruption, nor to cease playing his sonata. 


his performance, not daring to exhibit his an- 


a sudden Liszt stopped short in the midst of a sentence, 
tened for an instant, and springing up cried aloud 
Chis is an admirable artist!’ Then, approaching Gode 
vid with that burlesque familiarity which is one of the 
rincipal traits of his character, ‘My friend, said he, ‘ what 
ure you doing in Paris? What are your occupations?’ ‘1 

rk with a smith, and make bells,’ answered Godefroid 
vith simplicity. The spectators regarded each other in 
astonishment, believing that the young man had lost his 
alone understood him. ‘ Will you come to 


Godefroid did not know how 


eason. Liszt 
London with me?’ he asked. 
He turned his troubled looks from Liszt to the 
‘ Accept,’ 


said Erard to him, ‘this instrument which has proved to 


to reply. 
harp, and from the harp back again to Liszt. 


you so dear a friend,’ and at the same time he slipped into 
his hands a bank bili for 1,000 frs 
Godefroid departed for London. 


The next day Liszt and 
When Liszt's first concert 
was announced the name of Godefroid figured on the bill in 
On his re- 


as gigantic letters as that of the bén¢ficiare. 


turn to Paris the artist had only to be heard to take his 


at once in the first rank of living artists.” 
WAGNER. 


position 


Wagner describes in a touching manner his first acqaint- 
ance with Liszt 
‘*] met Liszt for the first time during my earliest stay in 


in Paris 


Paris, and at a period when I renounced the hope, nay, 
and indeed was in 
At 
uur meeting Liszt appeared to me the most perfect con- 
In this world, to 


even the wish, of a Parisian reputation ; 
a state of internal revolt against the life I found there. 


trast to my own being and situation. 
which it had been my desire to fly from my narrow circum- 
stances. Liszt had grown up, from his earliest age, so as 
to be the object of general love and admiration at a time 
when I was repulsed by general coldness and want of sym- 
pathy. In consequence I looked upon him with sus- 
picion. I had no opportunity of disclosing my being and 
working to him, and therefore the reception I met with on 
his part was altogether of a superficial kind, as was indeed 
quite natural in a man to whom every day the most diver- 
gent impressions claimed access. But I was not in a mood 
to look with unprejudiced eyes for the natural cause of his 
behavior, which, friendly and obliging in itself, could not 
but hurt me in that state of mind. I never repeated my 
call on Liszt; and without knowing or even wishing to 
know him, I was prone to look upon him as strange and 
adverse to my nature. 
‘* My repeated expression of this feeling was afterwards 
reported to Liszt, just at the time when my ‘ Rienzi" at 
Dresden attracted general attention. He was surprised to 
find himself misunderstood with such violence by a man 
whom he had scarcely known, and whose acquaintance 
now seemed not without value to him. Iam still touched 
at recollecting the repeated and eager attempts he made to 
change my opinion of him, even before he knew any of my 
works. He acted not from any artistic sympathy, but led 
by the purely human wish of discontinuing a casual discord 

“between himself and another being ; perhaps he also felt 
an infinitely tender misgiving of having really hurt me un- 
consciously. . . 

‘‘Liszt soon afterwards witnessed a performance of 

Rienzi’ at Dresden, on which he had almost to insist ; and 
after that I heard from all the different corners of the world 
where he had been on his artistic excursions, how he had 
everywhere expressed his delight with my music; and in- 
had 


deed I would rather believe unintentionally—can- 


vassed people's opinions in my favor. This happened at a 
time when it became more and more evident that my dra- 
But just 
when the case seemed desperate, Liszt succeeded by his 


matic works would have no outward success. 


own energy in opening a hopeful refuge tomy art. He ceased 
his wanderings, settled down at the small modest Weimar, 
and took up the conductor’s baton, after having been at 
home so long in the splendor of the greatest cities of 
Kurope. At Weimar I saw him for the last time, when I 
rested a few days in Thuringia, not yet certain whether the 
threatened persecution would compel me to continue my 
flight from Germany. The very day when my personal 
danger became a certainty I saw Liszt conducting a rehearsal 
of my * Tanhiiuser,’ and was astonished at recognizing my 
What I had felt in invent- 
ing the music, he felt in performing it ; what I wanted to 


second self in his achievement. 


express in writing it down, he proclaimed in making it 
heard. Strange to say, through the love of this rarest 
friend I gained, at the moment of becoming homeless, a 
real home for my art, which I had longed for and sought 
for always in the wrong place. . . . 

‘* At the end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, miserable 
and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell on 
the score of my ‘Lohengrin,’ totally forgotten by me. 
Suddenly I felt something like compassion that this music 


should never sound from off the death-pale paper. Two 
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words I wrote to Liszt; his answer was the news that 
preparations for the performance were being made on the 
largest scale the limited means of Weimar would permit. 
Everything that men and circumstances could do was done 
in order to make the work understood. Errors 
and misconceptions impeded the desired success. What 
was to be done to supply what was wanted, so as to further 
the true understanding on all sides, and with it the ulti- 
mate success of the work? Liszt saw it at once, and did it. 
He gave to the public his own impression of the work ina 
manner the convincing eloquence and overpowering effi- 
cacy of which remain unequalled. Success was his reward 
and with this success he approached me, saying: ‘ Behold, 
we have come so far; now create us a new work, that we 
may go still further.’” 

Wagner wrote subsequently and extensively about his 
future father-in-law, as may be seen in the collection of his 
contributions to musical literature, which has been pub- 
lished in nine volumes. It is needless to remind even the 
merest tyro of musical history that the friendship of Liszt 
and Wagner lasted until death. 

MARMONTEL. 

Marmontel, who during nearly half a century at the 
Paris Conservatoire trained quite a small army of pro- 
fessional pianists, in one of his volumes on the famous 
virtuosi of his time relates the following charming anec- 
dote about Liszt : 

‘Before returning from Germany and Hungary, where 
the Imperial favor made him the Intendant and Count of 
Music, Liszt had sojourned Some months in Paris. I had 
heard him at this period at my friend Halévy’s and also at 
Rossini’s. He was always the same great artist, in love 
with glory and noise, amiable, gallant, and not disdaining 
any of the creations of God and the beauties of nature. - 1 
will mention a charming word he addressed to a young and 
baautiful lady at a soirée of Rossini’s. The celebrated 
artist bent very tenderly near the magnificent shoulders of 
Madame de X——, in toilette de bal, and was plunged ina 
silent but intense ecstasy. The young lady was startled, 
and exclaimed : ‘ Well, Monsieur Liszt!’ But the gallant vir- 
tuoso, without troubling himself, replied : ‘ Pardon, mad- 
ame, I only look to see if your wings are growing!’ The 
glance was flattering and the reply a compliment. Liszt 
was not pardoned but admired.” 

Sir HERBERT OAKELEY. 

The analytical program of the annual Reid Concert at 
Edinburgh on March 14, 1887, contains the following letter 
from Sir Herbert Oakeley to Sir George Grove: 

“ PIAZZI DI SPAGNA, Rome, February 19, 1865. 

‘“* My Dear Grove—The first interview with Liszt was of 
surpassing interest. He came to our rooms very early— 
before I had finished dressing, and I heard him announcing 
himself to our mystified Neapolitan abigail as ‘ Un Signor 
di Monte Mario’—on which elevation he has established 
himself ; indeed he lives part of the week at the monastery 
thereon, having a claim, I believe, as member of some 
order or fraternity, to take up his abode at any monastery 
in Italy he may choose to select, and perhaps hence the re- 
port* of his becoming an Abbate. Having eluded the 
Neapolitan and entered our sitting room, he found himself 
in the presence of F. P., who received the great man with 
a kettle in one hand anda‘ Euclid’ in the other—weapons 
which were doubtless taken up by that ready youth, not 
only as being at hand, but as emblematical of some of the 
unrivalled characteristics of the playing of the illustrious 
visitor ; for instance, of his powers of making the piano 
sing, and of executing or solving with mathematical pre- 
cision unheard of difficulties and problems. 

‘‘ Then, as I was struggling to combat the usual bad luck 
at such hurried moments, I heard fragments of a motley 
dialogue going on in the adjoining room, partly in Italian, 
in German, in French or in English, something after this 
fashion: (L.) ‘ Buon giorno, Signor O! Sono lietissimo di 
vedervi.’.—(F. P.) ‘Accomodatevi, mio Signore !’—(L.) 
‘Hab ich die Ehre mit dem Herrn O Zu sprechen?’— 
(F. P.) ‘ Nein gnadiger Herr Doktor, ich Suisse P——r.’— 
(L.) * Ach! entschuldigen Sie mich?’—(F. P.) ‘Aber Herr 


* Soon afterward confirmed. 











O wird gleich Kommen; soll ich Ihnen eine Tasse Thee 
anbieten?’—(L.) ‘Ich danke; Monsieur parle Frangais 
peut-étre? Voudriez vous avoir la bonté de me donner une 
allumette et, avec votre permission, je fumerai un petit 
cigare: Monsieur, fume-t-il-anssi? ‘‘ Pas encore,” c’est 
bien. Monsieur aime la musique? You are also composi- 
tor?'—(F. P., delighted to be anything English) ‘ No, but 
very fond of music.’—(L.) ‘So! It is now long years since 
I speak English, but I understand it, and I beg it of you 
speak your tongue and I respond in French. Ah! voila 
‘* Le Clavecin bien Temperé de Seb. Bach,” edition Franz 
Kroll,—mon éléve.’ * * * About this time I appeared on the 
scene and greeted the honored guest. 

‘After some interesting musical talk he kindly asked to 
see some of my work, and to our delight went to the piano 
—an Erard which we had hired—and put ‘ Happy Hours’ 
(which Sims Reeves sang so finely at the Hereford Festi- 
val) before him. By way of prelude—the cigar was in his 
right hand—he took with his left hand the chord of D flat 
in arpeggios from the lowest bass to the highest treble of 
the instrument, and this about as quickly as any other hand 
could be passed rapidly over the keyboard without touch- 
ing it. He played the song through as a ‘ Lied ohne 
Worte,’ at its second verse introducing its melody between 
his hands with the improvised arpeggios on each side of it. 
Various things were on the desk which he certainly could 
not have previously seen, and which he not only dashed off 
a prima vista, but extemporized on them. Inter alia he 
played some Church music in a style which gave the idea 
that he also played the organ, which was afterward ascer- 
tained to be the fact, by one of his pupils mentioning that 
he heard Liszt play on that instrument Bach's difficult 
fugue in A flat, No. 17, Book II. of the ‘48,’ and with in- 
dependent pedals. Noone could have been more kind or 
encouraging. 

‘*One can understand the powers of fascination he pos- 
sesses over young men ; so that, wherever he may be, he is 
followed, and a kind of colony is formed of his disciples. 
So it is in the ‘ Eternal City,’ where several young musi- 
cians are studying under him. It is said that he receives 
no pecuniary remuneration from them, although Mr. Odo 
Russell,t who is usually good§ authority, told me that the 
great pianist is by no no means wealthy. In hope of an- 
swering your query, I asked one of Liszt’s pupils if any- 
thing definite had been done relative to the concerts talked 
of in Paris. The reply was: ‘He may possibly direct a 
performance there of some of his works, but it is not the 
least likely that he will play in public.’ Before receiving 
your letter, I had entreated him to come again to London, 
where so many of us are longing to hear him ; but he does 
not seem to fancy England, and said he had ‘ both forgot- 
ten English and how to play the piano.’ The latter asser- 
tion was disposed of last week, when the rare privilege was 
afforded of hearing him on the only occasion of his giving 
a ‘recital’ (a word of his invention) this winter. This 
memorable event took place at the house of the banker's 
wife, Mrs. C——, whose clever bust of the master was in 
our exhibition of 1862. 

‘‘The hour was 4 pr. M., the audience limited to nine, the 
number of the Muses. This mystic number was eventually 
increased to twelve, three ladies charming enough to rep- 
resent the Three Graces, arriving at the last minute. The 
piano had been placed in the middle of the room, anda 
dozen chairs were irregularly placed more or less in sight of 
the keyboard. The great artist, who has the manners of 
royalty, came round and spoke toeach of us, and then sat 
down to play. Although I have heard and written of all 
the great pianists of our time, I seemed never to have real- 
ized the possibilities of the piano before that afternoon at 
the Palazzo———— in the Corso. Imagine difficulties so mas- 
tered as to appear child's play; the most ethereal touch, 
fire, poetry, tenderness—the marvels, ten times multiplied, 
of Thalberg, the cantabile of Henselt, the science of 
Moscheles, the grace of Chopin, the classical reading of 
Clara Schumann, the chastened refinement and clearness 
of Charles Hallé, the grasp, thunder and memory of Rub- 
instein—imagine all such characteristics combined, and 





t Afterward Lord Ampthill. 
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still something else beyond them, something which is Liszt 
and Liszt alone. No wonder that, whatever difference of 
opinion exists in Germany as to the other eminent pianists, 
this great Hungarian is acknowledged to be enthroned 
above them all. 

** Among his selections were Chopin's A major polonaise, 
his own exqisite etude in D flat and, in a totally different 
style, his stupendous fantasia on ‘ Ernani.’ He persuaded 
his hostess to sing ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ during 
each verse of which he improvised a gradually developed 
accompaniment. In the last verse there occurred a pas- 
sage of sixes, pianissimo and prestissimo, when the wonder- 
ful hands went together up and down the keybvard with 
such astonishing equality and rapidity that Briareus with 
his hundred hands might have been at the piano, Liszt the 
while looking anywhere but at his fingers and smiling at 
the astonishment of his audience at the alteration of har- 
mony and improvement to the melody in its new and 
gorgeous attire or at the surprise of the songstress, who 
pluckily maintained the canto fermo, notwithstanding the 
total change of accompanithent and color at every recur- 
rence of the first phrase, which, by the bye, is no less than six 
The memory of that recital will in- 
Yours, &c. H. S. O.” 


times in each verse. 
deed be a treasure for ever. 
Rever. 

Mr. Reyer, the composer of the opera ‘‘ Salammbo” and 
the successor of Berlioz on the ‘* Journal des Débats,” con- 
tributed to that paper the following article on Liszt during 
his sojourn in Paris previous to the last visit to London in 
1886 : 

‘‘IT was at Rome and this is already some time ago, 
when Liszt, with the aid of a change of dress, became a 
new personality. The great virtuoso consecrated himself 
to religious art, and became the Abbé Liszt. A foreign 
princess, whose name Berlioz inscribed on the first page of 
his score of the ‘ Troyens,’ and to whom I had the honor to 
be presented, said to me one day: ‘Go to the Vatican and 
ask for Liszt, who shares the apartment of Monseigneur de 
Hohenlohe ; he will be pleased to see you, and when you 
see him you will be perhaps surprised.’ I went to the 
Vatican, and was not the least in the world surprised to 
see Liszt in a soutane. It wasthe secret of ‘ Polichinelle,’ 
and since I was at Rome, at the Embassy, like at the Villa 
Médicis, they only spoke of the conversion, or, more cor- 
rectly, the change of dress of the illustrious pianist. Liszt 
was smoking ; he offered me a cigar, and while I seated 
myself on a sofa he walked up and down, sending puffs of 
smoke sometimes at the Virgin and sometimes at our Sa- 
viour, terra cotta figures of whom were placed at two cor- 
ners opposite the apartment. I remember even that hav- 
ing said to Liszt: ‘ Do you not fear that the odor of the to- 
bacco will be unpleasant to those august personages?’ he 
smiled piously, and I added: ‘In fact, it is, perhaps, for 
them a different kind of incense.’ 

‘We talked on for some time, speaking much more of 
Berlioz, of whom Liszt was the friend, than of Wagner, of 
whom he was not as yet the disciple, or the father-in-law, as 
far as I know; and the conversation with this amiable man 
was more than agreeable. He also spoke on some very in- 
teresting topics, and he made me believe that I said the 
same, so much so that he seemed interested in listening to 
me. At the end of an hour the third cigar was out; and he 
asked me if I would like to accompany him. His clerical 
cloak was on achair; he took it, turned and returned it, 
without being able to distinguish the back from the front, 
from want of habit. I told him that, having served at mass, 
and frequented the sacristy in my childhood as an amateur 
enfant de chceur, I might perhaps assist him to place the 
cloak in a proper manner on his shoulders. Heaven in- 
spired me. While talking, I said to Liszt that at the end of 
my sojourn at Rome I was going to Baden to direct a grand 
international concert, on the programme of which appeared 
the names of the most illustrious masters of Germany, 
France and Italy. He thought, no doubt, of Hungary, but 
did not mention it. The question was postponed. I started 
for Naples, Amalfi, Castellamare and Pzestum, not to gather 
roses, because there have not been any for a long time. 
The glare of the sun on the white and dusty road made me 
nearly blind, and on my return to Rome I was condemned, 
after ineffectually using several kinds of ointment for the 
eyes, to stop eight days in a dark room. 

‘* Liszt came to see me nearly every day; we remained 
together for many long hours, and I understood the object 
of his visits. The program of my international concert 
preoccupied me, and I offered him, knowing the desire that 
he did not care to express, to include in it one of his ‘ pre- 
ludes." My proposition was accepted. Before my departure, 
and as soon as I was allowed to go out, we came across each 
other sometimes at the Villa Torlonia, at the Comte Henri 
d'Ideville’s, then secretary of the French Embassy, and it 
was there that I heard him play the piano for the first time. 
He did not dazzle me more by the rapidity of his fingers 
than he charmed by the purity of his style. The concert at 
Baden, given before a very large and cosmopolitan audi- 
ence, was very brilliant. They applauded Liszt in the 
redoubtable neighborhood of Wagner and Berlioz. Some 
time after this the master wrote to me; I donot know what 
for. All that I know is that the ‘ preludes’ having been 


$} Mr. Reyer is very much mistaken. 
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played, it was not anything about the ‘ preludes,’ and that 
he called me in the letter ‘Mon cher Monsieur.’ I answered 
him, ‘ Monsieur |’Abbé,’ and there our intercourse finished. 
When the day before yesterday § he came to Saint Eus- 
tache, followed by an imposing cortége, it was at least 
twenty years since I saw him last. He has aged, but the 
head has remained beautiful, although the features have 
lost much of theirenergy. ‘The eyes appear veiled, and if 
it were not for his decorations one would take him for a 
man separated from all the greatness of this world.” 
Dr. Hverrer. 

The late Dr. Hueffer, shortly after Liszt’s death in 1886, 
contributed an interesting ‘‘In Memoriam” article to the 
‘Fortnightly Review.” Dr. Hueffer, after alluding to the 
advantage of hearing Liszt play in a friendly circle, wrote : 

‘‘It was under such favorable circumstances that I was 
privileged to listen to these revelations, and on no occa- 
sion with greater delight than on the last, in the summer 
of 1884 at Bayreuth, where I had journeyed with a party of 
friends to hear the repetition of Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal.’ Liszt 
never missed one of these performances, and was always 
surrounded by a bevy of princesses and duchesses, Rus- 
sian, Germanand French. At such times one did not care 
much to trouble the master with a visit, but being told by 
Hans Richter that he wished particularly to see me I called 
on him at the house where he used to.take up his quarters 
in order to avoid the crowd of visitors who always besieged 
Wagner's house, ‘ Wahnfried.” Liszt received me with 
the profusion of politeness, ‘ gratitude for what I had done 
for his music in England,’ and the like, which belonged to 
his courtly manner, and always reminded one of his own 
saying, that if he had not been a musician he would have 
been the first diplomatist in Europe, 

‘* He did not play at that time, and I did not expect to see 
him again, but the next morning at a little after 7 I hearda 
loud knock at my bedroom door, and when, with the disre- 
gard of imperfect attire which one acquires abroad, I asked 
the supposed waiter or chambermaid to enter, in came 
Liszt with many excuses for hisearly call. He always rose, 
he said, at 4 in the morning, and his time for paying visits 
was from 6 to8 a. M. Having shown the master into a more 
fitting apartment and finished my toilet in great haste, I 
had another long, interesting conversation, and as I ac- 
companied him back across the fine old square in which the 
dirtiest and most malodorous of hostelries, the Reichsadler, 
is situated, he asked me tocome to his house that afternoon 
to hear some of his pupils perform. No sooner had the 
ladies of our party heard of this invitation than they in- 
sisted upon being included in it, and when this had been 
accomplished they demanded, with the urgency peculiar to 
their sex, that I should make the master play to them. 
This 1 knew from experience to be by no means an easy 
task, for Liszt never played when directly asked to do so, 
and on one occasion was said to have refused the Pope him- 
self. Diplomacy, therefore, would be necessary, and this 
in the presence of the great diplomate manqué ! 

‘* We arrived, however, in due season at the house of 
Liszt, who was surrounded by a number of pupils and by a 
miscellaneous company, including a nun and a Russian 
princess, one of the most portly and most amiable ladies I 
have ever met. The conversation turned upon general and 
subsequently upon musical topics, but what was in every- 
one’s mind—the wish that the master should play—no one 
dared utter. At last despair brought me sudden inspira- 
tion. Happening to talk of Italian literature, in which 
Liszt, as in every other literature, was perfectly at home, I 
referred to the difficulty which the sonnet, with its rhyth- 
mical division into double quartet and final sestet, offered 
for musical setting, and added with perfect sincerity that 
the only composer who had completely overcome that diffi- 
culty was Liszt himself in his ‘ Tre Sonnetti di Petrarca 
porti in musica per la voce.’ Citing the opening lines of 
the second of these sonnets— 

Benedetto sia’l giorno e’l mese, e l’anno 
E la Stagione, e’l tempo, e’ l'ora, e’] punto— 

I pretended to have forgotten for the moment the tune to 
which these lines were wedded. This was enough for 
Liszt. Bounding up from his corner of the sofa, he went 
to the piano and played the beautiful melody from begin- 
ning toend. This naturaily led to the other sonnets of the 
collection, and, ice once broken, one piece followed the 
other in uninterrupted and delightful succession. * * * 
Our party consisted of a hard worked and weary critic, a 
much admired (and therefore much employed) prima donna, 
a distinguished amateur, and one of our leading conduct- 
ors—all of us case hardened, one would say, against musi- 
cal impressions. When Liszt had finished we did not feel 
inclined, like the young ladies of Berlin, to fight over the 
fragments of his furniture ; we did not even applaud ; but 
when we left the house we felt that we had been in the 
presence of something supremely great, something unique 
of its kind, something, as one of the party expressed it, 
‘as unlike any other man's playing as Wagner's music is 
unlike any other man’s music.’” 

There are many more descriptions of Liszt by his musi- 
cal contemporaries deserving of quotation in these pages ; 
but as it is impossible to include everything and as many mu- 
sical writers have not as yet jotted down their recollections 
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on paper, it is to be hoped that these sketches from life 
will sufficiently depict the extraordinary career of Franz 
Liszt, who, although a Hungarian by birth, a Frenchman 
by education, an Italian by his connection with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and a German by artistic sympathy, was, 
more than any other, representative of the universal lan- 
guage of music—a citizen of the world.—*' Magazine of 
Music.” 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM.” 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago. 

HELENE M. SPARMANN, 
HE author of “An Attempt at an Analysis 
of Music” (a book which attracted much attention on 
its first appearance) has here prepared a technical work for 
the use of teachers which aims at the systematic cultiva- 
tion of the ear. It isassumed that one hour per week may 
be profitably spent by assembling all the students of music 
of a school or college to be catechized on the subjects herein 
treated. The pupils may thus be taught to think for them- 
selves and to think in music, and the time of the teacher 
economized. ‘The authoress finds that the majority of pu- 
pils who study musical instruments, and especially the 
piano, are so very greatly occupied with the peculiarities 
of their instruments that the study of music as an art is 
neglected ; and even the training of the ear is a matter not 
so much as thought of, when hours are daily spent 1n train- 

ing the hand to develop the fingers equally. 

Therefore supplementary exercises are required to call 
certain latent artistic powers into activity. 

It must appear clear to anyone that achild looking at 
the printed notes and trying to read them understandingly, 
and then endeavoring to manipulate (say, a piano) in 
obedience to directions regarding position of the arms and 
fingers, &c., given by the instructor, has quite enough to 
occupy the mind at any given time. If it also be required 
of the pupil to count time and mentally add together the 
notes, so that the bars are seen to be all of equal length, 
to take care that forte passages are played loudly and piano 
parts softly, that the accompaniment is rendered less 
vigorously than the melody, &c., the difficulty of bringing 
so many faculties into operation at once is so great that 
whatever may be disregarded at this moment should be 
completely eliminated and designedly taught on some other 
occasion. As this may be done in classes time is saved. 

Some teachers are so purblind that they discourage the 
efforts of children to reproduce by the aid of the ear alone 
whatever melodies may have pleased them. This picking 
out by children of favorite themes is not only a delightful 
exercise to them (for the pleasure experienced by each 
identification is great), but it aids the ability to think in 
music or to ponder it in silence. By degrees they learn to 
perceive more and more clearly the differences found in the 
signification of each note of the diatonic scale, in the varia- 
tions of a chord, now major, now minor, &c. All this is 
true preparation for art life. Of course children may waste 
a great deal of time by toying objectlessly with music, but 
the experiences gained by attempting ‘‘ playing from ear” 
are so valuable that it is wrong on every occasion to check 
such experiments and direct them to use the printed notes. 

Too many of our ‘‘ model executants” play with deaf 
ears, and seem to have been continuously more anxious to 
succeed in the performance of some startling gymnastic 
feats than to be able to appreciate a simple ‘‘song without 
words,” still less analyze afugue. This fact has been so 
clearly perceived in England for many years that in 
examination papers it will be found aspirants are called 
upon to write down in ordinary notation certain music 
which is played or sung to them. 

When pianists who are trained one-sidedly are seen to 
play whole programs without notes, they do not really play 
from memory, but from habit and long practice of the 
This may be proved by noting how soon 
A well educated 
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pieces selected. 
they say they are ‘‘ out of practice.” 
musician will remember for a whole lifetime myriads of 
pieces which would take so very many hours to play com- 
pletely through, that it is manifestly impossible for him to 
‘*keep them up” by practice. 

As it is rare that two church organs are found alike, an 
organ player must recast in his mind in advance all such 
works as the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” overture or even an organ 
sonata by Mendelssohn, to fit them to the instrument at 
which he happen to preside. 

It seldom occurs that he perfoms such work twice in the 
same way. Hence there must be considerable mental 
activity ; whereas in some piano playing there is so little 
that the executant sometimes converses while playing. If 
the mind should then begin to participate, it might act as a 
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listurbing influence and cause failure, almost as certainly 
as would the fear of failure. 

A good musician can write out entirely from memory 
whatever he plays without notes. Hence the authoress is 
fied in saying, ‘‘ the study of a musical instrument often 

the mind and makes a child work in a thoughtless, 


The cultivation of the ear, on the con- 


mechanical way 
trary, fosters aconcentration of attention which cannot but 
a veneficially on the development of the entire mind.” 


lhe exercises she has presented are the result of three 


ears’ experience with young children. 


They must learn to discriminate between high and low 


otes, then between notes 


near together (which is the 
gher), thenif the notes of a scale be correctly rendered 
as regards the succession of tones and semitones ; also to 
the first and last notes and perceive their similarity, 
the phenomenon of the return of the octave, &c. Then 
time is taught by the mental effect of it as regards accent, 
that a waltz may be known at once from a polka or march. 
Hence the significance of rhythms is noted. The reason 
why the seventh sound of the scale is called ‘‘ the leading 
note” is shown by causing the students to mark how un- 
satisfactory it is asa tone to rest upon, and how surely it 
points upward to the attainment of rest and satisfaction on 


the tonic 


The writing down of melodies that are played or sung to 


, and the identification of such simple chords as 


ne Class 


minor triads, the chord of the dominant sev- 


1 
major and 


enth, &c., are all valuable studies, which, if habitually neg- 
lected by any amateur who may have had “finishing les- 
ol should be taken up without delay—for all persons 
who are in any way occupied in music ought to be able to 


discriminate between all such chords by listening, and not 
by looking at the piano keys. 

The reviewer thinks that ordinary piano playing would 
be less frequently an infliction were the performer taught 
to conjure up before his mental vision the music to be ren- 


} ] 


dered. ‘This is said bearing fully in mind the fact that the 


uner has prepared all the notes, and that they are simply 
to be operated 

here can be no question in this matter in the case, say, 
the 


he 


of'a military band. One cannot put a trombone in 


hands of a soldier and instruct him how much wind 


must 
must | 


ut into it in a given time, how great must be the 


pressure on the lip, what must be the precise position of 


the slide, &c., and find, when all is done as correctly as 
nay be, that the required note will assuredly be forthcom- 
i. Itis as certain that the soldier must have an idea of 
the note to be aimed at as that he should be able to see 


the target at which he fires. 
A singer does not consciously adjust all his muscles for a 
high note, but thinks of the note and then tries to repro- 
ce it. He may never know anything of tension, of vocal 
but will the note 


position of larynx, &« 


of 


sing 





Taking aim is a very singular psychologic 





an elaborate physical adjustment of 
The archer 





means to ends, made with deliberate effort. 


does not look at the arrow or the bow, but the bird to be 


brought down. Whena boy throws a stone at a dog he 


look at the stone or his hand, but at the dog. 


not 
Billiard players are taught that it is most unadvisable to 


} 
aoes 


look more than once at the ball which the cue is about to 
strike, but fixedly at the objective ball; and of course it 
can hardly occur to anyone that he should look at his right 
arm or the arch made by his left hand, when taking aim. 
These facts should not be so greatly ignored by some 
music teachers. When one considers the speed with which 
an Indian boy at St. Ann’s, near Quebec, Canada, will take 
aim, and with his arrow strike a dime held between the 
fingers of a tourist, in connection with the fact that it takes 
time to think, it seems clear that there is here no thought- 
ful adaptation of means to ends in the ordinary sense. 
The reviewer steadfastly believes that one reason why 
tenor singers often fail on upper notes is because they are 
over conscious of the fact that these notes are high and 
that this leads to attempts at extraordinary efforts to pro- 
duce them. Although the case is not completely similar to 
that of the billiard player, who draws an imaginary line 
several times between the two balls and fails, when he 
would have succeeded had he after first regarding one 
looked steadfastly at the other, because the fear of failure 
and a ** cawwack” on the part of the singer is sometimes so 


great as alone to lead to failure. We have all seen boys 
fallinto a ditch, which they would have cleared had not 
companions taken pains to assure them they would fail. 
Leta tenor singer be accustomed to sing, say, up to ‘*G 
sharp,” with certainty ; he will be alarmed perhaps on find- 
ng an ‘‘ A natural” in his part, and begin to inquire if the 
pitch of the organ or piano to which he must conform be high 
or low. He may prepare himself carefully for the effort, and 
then perhaps fail from this fear, or produce a bad note 
from anxiety, undue strain or overpressure of wind, &c. 
Let such a singer when perfectly at ease bring into his 
mind a high note with vividness, and encourage the wish 
to be able to sing it freely in chest tone, with good quality 
and on some chosen syllable, and then cherish the belief 
that he can produce it. at this 
much desired note he will possibly find on testing its pitch 


at the piano that it isa ‘ B natural” or perhaps **C.” 


If now he should aim 
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Had he known it was so high he would not have aimed 
at it so confidently. Heis now surprised (first) that the 
pitch is greater than he imagined it possible he could at- 
tain ; (second) that the tone is of surprisingly good quality ; 
(third) that he has not only taken it with perfect ease, but 
can sustain it without strain, and (fourth) a very pleasura- 
ble exhilaration attends its production. As a method of 
exploring the upper regions of tenor voices, this aiming at 
notes of unknown altitude is the best known to the re- 
viewer. If the successful effort be followed by a descend- 
ing scale in which the muscles are gradually relaxed, at- 
tention may be concentrated on quality, and there will be 
a letting down gradually and no subsequent tiredness. 
It is perhaps a harder task to add one semitone to the 
upper notes of tenor voices than three or four to other 
This idea may therefore prove of greater value to 
Let tenors be- 


voi es. 
singers generally than may at first appear. 
ware of practising the ascending scale, which, as it con- 
stantly increases effort, leads to overstrain and consequent 
failure from exhaustion long before the highest note is 
reached, which might have been easily produced at the 
start. 

The chief idea, however, here advanced is that in rang- 
ing over the upper portion of the voice (literally exploration 
or ‘crying out”) the vocalist must have a vivid conception 
of the note to be sung,a firm faith that he can deliver 
it, and keep himself as much as possible in ignorance 
of its actual name as regards pitch. His fears cannot thus 
be excited, and he will not be led to make undue effort. 
When such essays have been rewarded with success, and 
the singer has been able to observe how the tone is formed 
and held with ease, he may subsequently proceed to take 
it, with full consciousness of its altitude. 

3ut such considerations carry us too far, for Miss Spar- 
mann's book is only intended for children or beginners in 
art study. It is sufficient here tostate that itis based upon 
good principles of procedure, and deserves the immediate 
attention of teachers, especially those whose pupils prac- 
tice the piano, an instrument which they are not even 
called upon to attune. 


E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin, Ohio. 


EDWARD DICKINSON, . Oza /talian Church Music. 

‘‘The Golden Age of Italian Church Music” is the full 
title of an essay here reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra 
of January, 1894. It is a well written review of the course 
of ecclesiastical music in Europe during the past few cen- 
turies, which will interest readers who are so far familiar 
with the subject as to have an actual acquaintance with the 
art products themselves. To other persons the statements 
made will of necessity remain extremely vague, and impart 
little real knowledge. 

Persons who are extremely fond of music may like to ex- 
ercise their imaginations and dream over the author’s re- 
marks (which will perhaps recall their previous artistic ex- 
periences with great vividness) and stimulate the brain to 
conjure up thoughts of music never to be heard by mortal 
ears. But such fancies bring students no nearer the his- 
toric facts. 

A writer on church architecture may give a few sketches 
by way of illustration of his meaning, and the reader will 
thereby, without difficulty, learn immediately the differ- 
ence between Grecian and Gothic, or to make nicer distinc- 
tions so clearly as to be able to follow an argument intelli- 
gently. But even were the writer on musical history to 
give quotations in musical notes, the ability to read them 
in silence would not thereby be conferred on the reader, 
and trying them on the piano would not necessarily give an 
adequate idea of the effect of elaborate polyphonic works, 
such as must be considered when any really good church 
music is discussed. For the vocal parts move independ- 
ently, and cross and recross each other so freely, that even 
a knowledge of harmony will not always help a student of 
the subject to form a fair opinion of highly involved forms 
of construction. 

The harmonies are not as so many distinct or isolated 
chords moving before the mind, as the columns of a peti- 
style are regarded by the eye when one drives around a 
building ; for, if so, they could be tested separately at the 
piano, and their effect in an actual performance estimated. 
All such well-devised art works must be seen to consist of 
the union of four or more real melodies, which, sung simul- 
taneously, form a living harmony, which is something very 
different to conceive than a series of dead chords, arranged 
at equal distances as in a colonnade, each standing on its 
own base. ' 

In much modern church music there is a melody which is 
supplied with such a series of chords, which derives its 
motion from that of the melody. These chords are in all 
respects subservient to it, and do not necessarily become 
converted into real parts when subdivided, and made to 
consist of vocal phrases set for a contralto, tenor and bass ; 
for such lower voices are not independent nor dramatically 
contrasted with or opposed to this principal melody, which 
is usually assigned to the soprano part, but are merely ac- 
companimental, Antiphonal responses, &c., are some- 
times simulated by causing a little scrap of melody called 
a chant to be sung alternately by choirs placed in juxtapo- 
sition ; yet even this is what some persons who ought to 
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know better think fine church music. The real vocal parts 
which occur in truly sublime sacred song are constructed in 
accordance with the contrapuntal laws formulated under 
the head of ‘‘ imitation.” An organist would be laughed 
at were he to speak of playing, by the aid of an electric 
action, so that the various sections of his instrument are 
made to reply to each other, as antiphonal counterpoint ; 
although there is of course antiphonal response, and 
therefore a counter or opposite part. All such devices are 
really cheap work, not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the science of counterpoint. 

To appreciate the subject of the article by Professor 
Dickinson one must have a real technical knowledge of 
this polypbony ; be able to discriminate between good and 
bad work; and form some notion, however faint, of the 
mental powers displayed by the great masters of the 
Past. 

Such marvellous art products are so far set aside now- 
adays that, were it not for the conservatism of our ancient 
universities and a few secular music schools, the style of 
construction represented by Palestrina would have become 
long ere this a lost art. 

The statements made by the author are in the main true 
as regards old Italian church music, but in making com- 
parisons with the music of other nations there are errors. 

These may be detected more easily when he sets aside 
a certain marked ability for brilliant generalizations and 
the portrayal of pleasures derivable from sublime and well 
sustained choral movement. As these errors are a marhed 
peculiarity of many modern writers, it becomes necessary 
to refer to some of them. For instance, it is the fashion 
now to ignore England entirely. when speaking of musical 
history. No mention is herein made of Burney’s work 
or that by Sir John Hawkins, although these men were 
musical pioneers ; nor do references to English counter- 
point appear, although it was invented in the northern 
counties of that country. The art works in daily use in 
Queen Elizabeth's time (although many of these are so far 
modern in style as to find favor with modern audiences) 
are passed by in silence. 

The author for instance speaks of ‘‘ works to be wondered 
at for intricacy—compositions in sixteen, twenty, even 
thirty independent parts” (page 94). This should be even 
forty independent parts; for Grove’s Dictionary gives a 
quotation from a song in forty parts by the Englishman 
Tallis. One would not speak of this did not the author 
refer to composers of other countries, as, for instance, the 
Flemish writers of the pre-Palestrina age. 

The art of constructing canon in several parts was known 
in England in 1226 (see ‘‘Sumer” in Grove’s Dictionary) 
and antedates that of every other country. The poly- 
phonic style has for centuries been a marked feature of 
even secular song in England. Canons, rounds and catches 
were the most familiar forms of vocal music heard in Shake- 
speare’s time in taverns and workshops ; glees and madri- 
gals (formations in which the various parts entered dis- 
persedly as in fugal imitation) were sung at first sight from 
manuscript single parts by people of education and refine- 
ment. These forms have only in recent years been set 
aside in favor of the (virtually) homophonic part song of 
German parentage. 

The Palestrina style in England is not to be regarded as 
arevivalthere. It was never lost. It existed long before 
his time and has ever since been in constant use in the 
cathedrals, choral societies and ancient universities, and is 
still the chief test there in examinations for musical de- 
grees. Hiindel found chorus singers ready to render his 
oratorios at first sight; hence his anger on finding that a 
bass singer in Dublin excused himself for making mistakes 
in ‘‘And with His stripes” (‘‘ Messiah") by saying that 
singing at sight did not mean first sight. 

That all this should be ignored by writers seems the 
more singular from the fact that readers might easily be re- 
ferred to musical compositions that are (1) still welcome to 
modern ears and (2) may be found at the music stores of 
any great city or centre of civilization, and (3) set in clefs 
understood by our singers (rather than the somewhat obso- 
lete baritone, soprano or tenor clefs), (4) the size is octavo, 
and (5) the price but 4 or 5 cents. 

Readers and students of music who prefer to obtain 
some definite knowledge respecting the Palestrina style 
(rather than to be glib and thus resemble persons who prate 
of Milton, but cannot quote 100 lines of his ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” or actors who rave about Shakespeare, yet have no 
well defined idea in what particular his works elevate him 
so greatly over all other dramatists) are advised to order 
from the Novello agency, in this city, ‘Sweet Honey 
Sucking Bees,” by John Wilbye (Nos. 20 and 21, the 
‘* Musical Times”), or ‘‘ Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers,” 
by the same composer (A. D. 1598), edition by Henry Les- 
lie (No. 34, ‘‘ Musical Times”), price 4 cents. Both these 
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compositions are in five real vocal parts, and although the 
former shows the formative influence of the old church 
modes, yet it is easier comprehended and executed than a 
Palestrina mass in five parts. 

Those who wish to seek further may find in the same 
collection other specimens of this style of writing. 

Special attention one may here bespeak for the large col- 
lection of madrigals which were composed in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, and may be known by the chorus or re- 
frain, in which she is referred to as ‘** Orianna” (‘* Long 
live fair Orianna "’) 

When a practical knowledge of these works is obtained 
it becomes possible to enjoy understandingly the author 
when he speaks of such music as follows: ‘* Each voice is 
an independent melody, free but not lawless, and the har- 
mony is not a matter of perpendicular chords, but the re- 
sult of the combination of single moving parts. It does 
not lack dynamic change or alteration of speed, but these 
contrasts are so subtly graded that it is rarely apparent 
where they begin and end. The whole effect is measured, 
subdued, solemn. No melody lies upon the surface, but 
the whole harmonic mass is full of undulating melody, 
each voice pursuing its easy motion amid the ingenious 
complexity of which it is a necessary and component part.” 

This is well said and much more to the purpose follows 
But all is enigmatical to thereader until the real nature of 
the polyphonic style is known, and the polyphonic ear cul- 
tivated so well that such music may be fully imagined when 
the full score is meditated upon in silence, or its convolu- 
tions are followed during performance without all appear- 
ing as hopelessly confused or complicated. ‘This ability 
will be found beyond the powersof many musicians of good 
repute. 

It would be well if some of these would cease talking of 
Palestrina until they are able to write in eight real parts 
for a double choir or enjoy eight real vocal parts simulta- 
neously, and can note their mutual motions and contrasted 
utterances, and perceive the completeness of the whole as 
clearly as one looking down upon a ballroom scene can 
perceive the symmetrical motions of eight dancers in a set 
of lancers or quadrilles. 

When all such technicality no longer bewilders, and the 
style of writing becomes from familiarity no longer appar- 
ently affected or over elaborated, 
consistent manner of expressing musical thought, then it 
becomes possible to feel the inner significance of poly- 


but seems a natural and 


phony ; and equally impossible to talk in the style of some 
modern writers who, unable to so regard the highest prod- 
ucts of the contrapuntal schools, speak of them as pedantic, 
rigid, stiff, technically problematic, as having no real artis- 
tic worth, &c. 

If a pianist does not find that the fugue in 
the first book of Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues 


‘B minor” in 


portrays deep felt experiences as surely and consistently 
as any work in the free style, let him rest assured that the 
greatest music of the past is to him a sealed book, and 
think twice before assuming to give instruction to any 
pupils in fugue playing. 

Here let it be noted that so far from 
‘‘ universal art,” it appears to demand much recommenda- 
tion and a well devised introduction to our notice, when 
not in the prevailing style, to find acceptance. Without 
considerable musical education or preparation it seems for- 
eign to our tastes and requirements. It is easier to call up 
vividly before the mind a conception of daily life in ancient 
Greece, Egypt or India, and sympathize with most com- 
pletely with an Antigone, Cleopatra or Sakuntala, than to 
appreciate and become enraptured with the works found in 
the voluminous tomes of the Palestrina Society, although 
they take us back to a comparatively recent past. It is 
still more difficult to form a notion of the art works of the 
Chinese, Hindoos, Arabians, &c., although we possess the 
theories and mathematical proportions they used. Yet 
some hundred millions human beings have for centuries 
enjoyed this Oriental music. It still reveals their emotions, 
though of ill flavor tous. Partly on account of this diffi- 
culty, many musicians shrink from the task of trying to 
understand the music of the most ancient nations, and 
therefore such writers as Emil Naumann may venture to 
assert that Japanese music closely resembles Chinese with- 
out fear of contradiction, and ordinary critics to speak of 
the best polyphony as pedantically dry or as art calculated 
rather than science inspired. Then it becomes in order to 
quote Butler and say: 


music being a 


All smatterers are more brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light. 

The arts of classic Greece were marked by an apparent 
simplicity, but those of the modern world by great com- 
plexity. 

(1) The works of Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides as 
regards the unities, number qf actors, &c., stand in marked 
contrast to those of Shakespeare, whose scheme of plans at 
once appears much more highly elaborate. 

2) The architecture of Athens, although perfect as far 
as it went (and much more completely worked out than was 
dreamed of before the Society of Dilletanti in England pub- 
lished the findings of Penrose), affected the beholder. 








and was intended to affect the beholders, as something 
that could be fully comprehended and enjoyed at the first 
glance ; but Gothic architecture as seen in the cathedrals 
(with its single or double transepts, its rows of arches trans- 
mitting weight here and there, its multiplicity of details) 
is much more intricate. 

(3) If now we turn to music it will be seen at once that 
similarly, so far from being homophonic like that of the 
ancient world, its chief characteristic is the employment of 
polyphony. ‘The structural plan shows parts depending 
upon parts so constantly that it has been commonly said 
that a Gothic cathedral is as ‘* petrified music.” 

As such a building cannot be completely seen from any 
one point it is regarded from different points, and thus be- 
comes a constant source of interest ; for at every turn some 
new beauty is observed So also in this marvelous contra- 
puntal music all appears as precisely analogous. 

Yet, strange to say, if a critic does not fully comprehend 
a work like ‘‘ The Mass of Pope Marcellus” at a first hear- 
ing, or even by according it a passing attention, he forthwith 
describes it as a confusion, a work too intricate or highly 
involved for the hearer to unravel, and declares that the 
composer is vainly exhibiting his skill in weaving complex 
tonal structures. Such a work may, however, delight and 
astonish another order of minds for a lifetime, revealing 
new beauties from new points of view, like the Gothic ca- 
thedrai or the Shakesperian play. 

Writers do not dare to say that either of these are too 
elaborate. 

If they cannot well see the laws of architectural or of 
dramatical construction that have been followed, they do 
not insinuate that Michael Angelo was trying to show what 
great masses of stone he could poise in air or make to mu- 
tually support each other; or fhat Shakespeare, with his 
underplots and little incidental bits, was aiming at a need- 
less complexity. And yet the average musical critic who 
is astounded by the art works of the truly great composers 
when pondering their wonderful technical structure fre- 
quently decries them as though they had no higher claims 
to consideration, and assumes that the writer was occupied 
in the solution of self imposed technical problems (perhaps 
from vanity), and to the exclusion of all thought of the 
spiritual significance of his work. 

The author of the essay under consideration deserves 
special praise in that he has taken a more liberal, sensible 
and just view of theiraims. These men not over 
praised or over paid in their day, and their marvelous art 
products are now mostly buried in the dust of libraries. 
They have long been entombed in silence and may never 
have the breath of life infused into them again, either at 
ancient concerts in our churches. If now we cannot 
praise these compositions worthily let us be silent. They 
should be honored, though unsung, not both ‘* unhonored 
and unsung.” 

Although the contrast between Grecian tragedy, architec- 
ture and music on the one side, and the Shakesperian 
drama, Gothic architecture and polyphonic music on the 


were 


or 


other, is so very strongly marked with regard to elabora- 
tion of design, it may be shown still further that our con- 
trapuntal music is so marvelous a product that itis not 
sufficiently ‘complimentary to it to speak of Gothic cathe- 
dralsas ‘‘ petrified music,” for this simile refers to a lower 
form of the art. 

In any choral fugue it is at once apparent that such a 
structural plan resembles celestial architecture much more 
than terrestrial. Allisin motion. ‘There is no fixed, im- 
moveable foundation ; for the bass moves as freely as the 
soprano. The various parts proceed like planets in their 
appointed pathways, 
(intervals) and of speeds (time) form a tonal structure or 
system more like a solar system; and hence the Chaldean 
phrase, ‘‘ Music of the Spheres,” acquires for us a new 
meaning. If the equi-distant shafts of church architecture 
stand as the series of chords in freer music, and the arch 
lines, whether called Roman, Byzantine, Norman, Moorish, 
Arabic, pointed or other Gothic, as the waves of melody in 
homophony, and the whole symmetrical plan as our ‘‘ song 
forms,” this ‘‘ petrified music” is not found to be of the 
best. Much of our most highly praised modern music has 
this surveyability, phrases answering phrases. The bass 
part renders the roots of the harmony, and the superstruc- 
ture is reared uponit. On looking, however, at the choral 
works of Palestrina and of the best writers in his day, it 
will be seen that the bass is not compelled to do duty in 
this sense. Any tyro may refer to his final cadences, and 
see that the bass part as frequently falls from the second 
sound of the scale to the first to make a final cadence, as 
does the leading melody (the soprano) in cheaper work, 
wherein the bass is condemned to render the roots of the 
dominant and tonic, and thus, as it were, perform the office 
of the sub-foundation of a building. Proceeding now to 
other matters, it must be noted that the writer, although 
entitled to praise for his estimate of old Italian church 
music, challenges criticism when, speaking of the art gen- 
erally, he asserts that ‘‘the function of music is not so 
much to originate emotion as to intensify feelings already 
suggested.” 

It is the great glory of our modern art works that in them 
new soul-states are recorded. We may say it is this very 


and by a due observance of distances 








particular which constitutes the chief claim which our mu- 
sic possesses to the consideration of mankind. 

Now that Agnosticism or other influences have blighted 
poetry, it comes at once to the front as a means whereby 
men may have spiritual communion. 

If now our art be not psychologic in this sense it is com- 
paratively valueless. In the strict styles of composition it 

had the exhibition of great technical learning and mental 
power, at least to command respect, if it failed as regards 
inner signification. In the modern free style, however, all 
such science is relinquished that nothing may hinder the 
expression of emotion. This outpouring which was re- 
strained ordinarily during the logical progress of a musical 
composition, but allowed to flow freely in the cadenza, is 
now freed from all restraint (the so-called shackles of 
‘*form”) that the soul of man may be continuously and 
clearly viewed as in a transparency. 

His subjective states are supposed to be recorded without 
reservation of any kind that a knowledge of such condi- 
tion may be imparted to fellow-men, sympathy evoked and 
rendered in kind by the revelations by other kindred spirits 
of their own experiences. The orchestra in Wagner's 
operas is pathoscopic in this sense, and saves the singers 
much work in making their actions intelligible, in the same 
way that the dumb show in ‘‘ Hamlet” explains to us the 
‘*Queen.” We 
learn from Wagner's ‘‘ Ein Faust Overture ” his conception 
” as we do from Goethe or other poets their par- 


subsequent conduct of the ‘* King ” and 
of ‘* Faust, 
ticular conceptions of this personage 

Melodies, harmonies, rhythms, &c., in modern music are 
not chosen because they are in themselves pretty or fa- 
vored, but because. they are most completely in keeping 
with the feelings to be revealed. It 
pointed out that if Rubinstein after analyzing the emotions 
the mighty ocean produced and prolonged within him tried 
to give voice to them in the celebrated symphony for or- 
chestra; or that if Schumann, after pondering Byron's 
‘* Manfred,” wrote that splendid overture, that the result- 
ant music must in both cases differ 
work Funeral 
the subjects themselves differ. 

Both Rubinstein and Schumann may have failed, but it 
; they 
have no inconsistencies that as yet have been pointed out, 
and if it be true that ‘the higher you aim, the higher you 


need not here be 


as widely from such 
” 


as Gounod's “ March of a Marionette” as 


is quite certain their works are not commonplace 


will throw,” these works, from the conscious aims of the 
composers themselves, must take high artistic rank, which 
is to be gauged by the position they have attained in the 
psychologic scale, and not by their technical or contrapun- 
tal elaboration or the fascination of other charms. 

The greatest step made during the past century in music 
was taken by Beethoven, when he be; 4 more 
extended gamut of emotion than was made known by 
Mozart and Haydn, whose works, though technically per- 
fect and very beautiful, appear in this sense greatly cir- 


gan to revel in 
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Kansas City Conservatory.—The fall term of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Kansas City, Mo., will open Septem- 
4, when Director Kronberg will 
The Conservatory is in a highly 


ber have an increased 
force of able instructors. 
flourishing condition,and the season of 1893-4 has witnessed 
great strides in the Among the 
engagements for next season are: 

S. Kronberg, vocal ; Nannie Hands Kronberg, assistant ; 
Rudolph King (now Vienna, Austria), piano and composi- 
tion; Miss Minnie Mierene, and other assistants; Louis 
Kronberg (now Paris), art ; Mr. Preston kK. Dillenbeck, elo- 
Mr. J. N 


efficiency of the school. 


Andrews, double bass ; 
Mr. Pp hil. ‘cello ; Mr. 
Mr. Will clarinet 


cution and dramatic art ; 
Mr. Ed. F. organ ; 
Rocco L. Venuto, harmony ; 
Louis C. Elson, of Boston, musical lecturer. 

Other engagements are pending. Mr. King, 
take charge of the piano department is well known as the 
Vienna correspondent of THe MusicaL Courier. 


Kreiser, Rose, 


Rose, 


who is to 





During the Summer Months 


Vocal Teaching in all the branches, 
with well-known assistant teachers. 


Mr. MARTIN ROEDER, 


iT7v7s Tremont Street, 


Is the leading exponent of the Lamperti 
Method in this country. Pupils of 
world wide reputation. 


Boston, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. TInouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes fof teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoferte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &e. 


New Term begins Ist July. 





Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 
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Bayreuth and Wagner. 


© much has been written about Bayreuth 
S and Wagner that one hardly dares trust oneself to 
add anything more to the numberless articles on the sub- 

Yet it is still of interest to the public, as has been 
ed by the unexampled rush to hear * Parsifal,” ‘*‘ Tan- 
and ‘* Tristan and Isolde” each year. When 
one first arrives in Bayreuth one asks: ‘‘ What can it be 
that attracted a man like Wagner here?” But further 
acquaintance with the place shows that it is not without 
charm, and that it is on the whole rather a picturesque old 
town. ‘The houses are dingy and dark in color, with gable 
roofs, but their windows are gay with flowers and are often 

ll of them up tothe top story. Fuchsias and geraniums 
everywhere, and small rose gardens in front of the 
Bay- 


prov 
t 


user 


are 
houses make the walk up to the theatre pleasant. 
euth lies in a valley, but is surrounded by hills which rise 
to a gentle eminence about the town. The ascent is so 
gradual that one hardly perceives it in driving out to the 
pleasure resorts, some miles distant, except by the agree- 
able consciousness that you are on high ground and that 
the air is delightful. The streets are irregular and run in 
all directions according to their own sweet will, but occa- 
sional fountains and statues decorate them and prevent 
them from being monotonous. The castle, though a mis- 
erable old rattletrap inside and shabbily furnished, looks 
well on the outside and was once the abode of Wilhelmina, 
the clever sister of Frederick the Great, and of her hus- 
band, Margrave Frederick, with whom she lived so hap- 
pily and who erected many handsome buildings. Jean 
Paul Richter, the celebrated author so dear to German 
hearts, lived and died in Bayreuth and is buried in the 
cemetery there. At the head of his grave is a huge boul- 
der with his name cut in it, over which the ivy climbs; but 
a large and imposing statue of him stands in front of the 
Gymnasium in the town. 

Not far from Richter's grave is the tomb of Liszt, who 
It is built almost like a tiny 
vines climb over it caressingly, and roses are 


died in Bayreuth in 1886. 
church ; 
planted about it, and at the open door stands a woman who 
asks you in to read the inscription in the floor above the 
coffin of the beloved master, and to inspect the faded 
wreaths and bouquets that lie in masses upon it. On their 
satin ribbons are inscribed the names of their donors, and 
reads many that are well known in artistic and social 
spheres. Altogether, Liszt's little grave house is as friend- 
ly and inviting as his little house in Weimar used to be, 
taking into consideration that it is the hospitality of a 
tomb which is offered. In death as in life he welcomes all. 

Wagner's house, or the ‘* Villa Wahnfried ’’as it is called, 
$ ona street which bears his name. It looks like an Amer- 
ican house, and is large and square, with perhaps half an 
acre of land in front of it. A thick avenue of trees leads 
up to the door; through the centre of the lot and all around 
the edge of it is a trellis covered with woodbine, through 
which it is delightful to wander up and down. ‘1t has the 
The verdure is so thick that you can- 
An iron fence 


one 


effect of a cloister. 
not see the house till you get close to it. 
prevents intrusion from the public, and you pull a bell for 
admittance through which is opened from 


within, 


the gate, 


Over the hall door is a painting by Krausse, representing 
‘* Wotan” as a wanderer, and on each side of it is the inscrip- 
‘* Hier wo mein Wahnen Frieden fand, Wahnfried sei 
dieses Haus von mir benannt,” which I shall freely trans- 
late, ‘‘ Here, where my mind found peace, be this house 
named peace of mind by me.” (Wagner's German, it must 
be admitted, was rather clumsy and far fetched, however 


tion 


poetic the ideas might be.) 

The painting and inscription were a happy thought, and 
show that the house is not that of an ordinary mortal. If 
you came there as a total stranger and did not know who 
lived in it, you would ask, ‘‘ Whose abode is this?” and 
that is, no doubt, what Wagner wanted, for he never cov- 
ered his light with a bushel, and modesty cannot be said to 
have been one of his virtues. Between the house and the 
iron fence there is a fountain with an iron railing, over 
which morning glories are trained, and their delicate bells 
fall gracefully over it. Mrs. Wagner is so busy with the 
rehearsals and with the management of all the details of 
the opera, that she is rarely to be seen, and only receives 
visitors at stated intervals. I met her once for a few mo- 
ments on the promenade behind the Opera House, and 
found her very fascinating. She is the image of her great 
father, Liszt, and has his subtle grace and dignity, his 
largeness of look about the eye. and his expression of 
emotional intensity. Her hand, like his, is long and slen- 
der, and held mine with a lingering pressure, full of mag- 
netism. Itis easy to see why Wagner became infatuated 
with her. The day I called at the house the young ladies, 
Biilow’s daughters, were receiving. They have refined and 
intelligent faces, but only one of them, Daniella, the eldest, 
now married, is musical. She is said to play the piano 


well. Siegfried Wagner, a young man, perhaps twenty- 


three or four, is strikingly like his father in personal ap- 
pearance, but has not inherited his genius. He was to have 
been a civil engineer, but has lately taken to being a musi- 
cal conductor. 





The interior of Wagner's house is luxurious and com- 
fortable. The walls are covered with tapestry and upon 
them are pictures and statuettes of the leading characters 
of his operas, and also of himself, Liszt, and Mrs. Wagner. 
In the middle of the large square hall, the floor of which 
is a deep red marble, stands a grand piano, and the frieze 
of itis painted with scenes from the Valkyrie. On the 
left as you enter the reception room, and facing you, is the 
door leading into the family sitting room. It made a 
charming impression as I glanced into the latter, being full 
of divans and sofas, with a grand piano in one corner of 
it, where Liszt must often have played. A pair of glass 
doors were open at one end of it onto the court, and be- 
yond it and its plashing fountain one saw the marble bust 
over Wagner's grave, which is just behind the house. I 
paid the gardener to let me see the grave when the public 
was not admitted and he unlocked the gate and let me in. 
It is covered with a great slab of polished granite and all 
around it is a bed of ivy. The trees grow thickly over- 
head, and I sat down on the bench where the lonely wife 
must have passed many desolate hours and listened to the 
leaves whispering mysteriously. They make sweet music, 
if Wagner could but hear it ! 

At the foot of the grave is buried his dog, over which 
there is a little monument, and on the pedestal is Wagner's 
bust, which is placed as if he were looking over into his 
own windows. Wagner is not buried on his own land, 
but in the park which belongs to the castle, a special mark 
of honor. Amy Fay. 
(To be continued.) 


The Art of Music. 


PracricaLLy Viewep. 
PPRECIATION of music as an art by the 
American people has developed slowly through the 
years. The early practical and prosaic founders brought 
to our shores sterling merit and integrity of purpose, and 
such virtues have made the sure foundation of the charac- 
ter of to-day. 

The emotional feeling must exist, for the truest musical 
expression, and in the natural order, must be the outgrowth 
from the past for the future of music among Americans ; 
this can be traced in the progress of music throughout Eu- 
rope, from the earliest times of the art to the present day. 

It can but be regarded as a noble inheritance from our 
ancestors, that though they came to this country empty 
handed and were literally hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, they declared for themselves and for us to-day 
the heroic name ‘‘ Freedom.” ‘There has been the toil to 
accomplish the grandest practical results in our country by 
practical men, and wealth has blessed the land with all 
that science and mechanical skill has achieved. 

If this has been accomplished, necessarily the artistic, 
the poetic, the musical progress has been somewhat de- 
terred—let us not say lost sight of. 

Individuals have so expressed themselves, in their use of 
wealth, that they have become benefactors to the cause of 
fine arts. This is seen in the galleries of paintings, in the 
libraries and in structures of architectural beauty. Music 
likewise has had its devotees, and great and good work has 
beendone. There must be the insight, now, to know that 
with the growth of the artistic the surroundings must be 
advantageous, and in no way retard the freest and fullest 
development of the art. Liberal aid should be given to 
support both the actual performance of music and to en- 
courage true appreciation of the art. Many localities are 
fully awake to the power and use of music, but it can be 
more widely developed where there is the artistic and the 
beautiful for the eye to contemplate. 

There seems sufficient wealth in this country to provide 
that the cause of music should not suffer, and that just 
patronage should be shown; yet how many musicians eke 
out a scanty existence for lack of proper appreciation from 
those who should support the art liberally. 

When true ability has been acknowledged, that gives 
rank to a person as an artist, that recognition should be 
sustained, and continued with just valuation for their ser- 
vices rendered. 

How many whoare fineartists are unable toearn their living 
save by imparting their knowledge to others as instructors ? 
Some do not possess the great art of teaching, though ad- 
mirable artists, and their struggle is hard. 

The position of instructor is a grand one, and of constant 
need to the growing mind, that only one with the-gift of 
teaching should fill. 

This gives no depreciation of an instructor, but rather 
makes forcible the fact that an artist should be given free- 
dom to express his special power, and with worthy remu- 
neration therefor, be he violinist, pianist, singer, composer, 
organist or any person who has a chosen branch of the art 
as a profession. 

That many with high rank in the profession of music 
are hidden as instructors, when they should earn by their 
personal artistic rendering of music before an appreciative 
public is too well known. Every artisan should express 
his individual work; if he is prevented, it is of neces- 








sity a deprivation that should be considered a fact of vital 





importance, and true, liberal assistance place them worthy 
of their rank ; with freedom to fulfill what their education 
has fitted them for, a personal expression of their vocation. 
Artists are again and again solicited, in public and private, 
to render work that yields no compensation, save to the 
solicitor ; such motives are in themselves uncharitable, 
whatever the object for solicitation may be. 

That the American people have done nobly in the cause 
of education is undoubtedly true, yet there is more atten- 
tion needed to artistic surroundings, to gultivate the love of 
the beautiful, and to realize also the refining influence of 
the best music. 

Realize likewise that musicians, artists, need a musical 
atmosphere to fulfill their best work, both in the private 
preparation and study, as well as that of the audience be- 
fore whom they appear. The emotional expression will 
find higher and broader scope in music when there is not 
the struggle with prosaic facts, but comforts of life give 
contentment, and happiness adds its peaceful calm. The 
grand, the romantic, the gentle, the sweet, must be ex- 
pressed in a congenial atmosphere, whether the score is 
being written or a selection is being rendered before a 
throng of listeners. 

There has much good work been done in placing repro- 
ductions of art and literature for sale at almost incredible 
prices, that all may be enriched ; likewise entertainments 
have been productive of giving pleasure to many within a 
reasonable admittance fee. This is commendable, but it 
does not do away with the fact that artists of music ac- 
cording to their rank should receive both sufficient employ- 
ment for talent they have perfected by faithful study and 
payment worthy of the art. This topic is a subject of 
mutual converse among musicians—that of just valuation 
for their services and ample opportunities to use their 
talent. 

Europe has shown a true recognition of music and of its 
artists, and the time is at hand when America, receiving 
and showing all possible deference to those who come from 
foreign countries, can show equal deference to her own 
artists of music. 

Co-operation and unity among the artist musicians will, 
no doubt, receive due consideration and bring harmonious 
results among our own professionals. May Americans, 
uniting, show all possible encouragement by the recognition 
and support of American musicians and American music ! 
Cora Merriam Howes. 


In the July ‘Century.’’—In the forthcoming number 
of the ‘‘ Century ” Antonin Dvorak will contribute an arti- 
cle on Franz Schubert, in the preparation of which he has 
been assisted by Mr. Henry T. Finck. 

Bessie Bowman.—Prof. E. M. Bowman opened the or- 
gan of the Franklin Street Church, Newark, recently. 
The Cecilian Choir, James Sauvage and Miss Bessie May 
Bowman assisted. Of the latter the Newark ‘‘ Call” says : 


te? 


Miss Bowman sang “ Siebel's”’ song, ‘‘ Quando a te lieta,” from 
“Paust,"”’ and Marzial’s ‘‘A Summer Shower,” and latter Cowen’s 
“The Better Land.”” She was recalled after both, and the second 
time added another song. She sings with great art and style, and 
has been schooled in an excellent method. If she continues to im- 
prove she will make a fine concert singer. 

A Laurel Wreath for Johann Strauss.—In commem- 
oration of the fiftieth anniversary of Johann Strauss’ ac- 
cession as orchestral conductor, October 15 next, has been 
set aside as a féte day in honor of the ‘* Waltz King,” and 
all theatres, concert halls, &c., throughout Austria and 
Germany will make up programs entire of compositions of 
this famous musician, now nearly seventy years of age. 

Mr. Rudolph Aronson, under whose direction ‘‘ Die Fle- 
dermaus,” ‘‘ Prince Methusalem,” ‘‘The Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief,” ‘‘The Merry War” and ‘‘ Gypsy Baron,” 
all composed by Strauss, were presented at the Casino with 
enormous success, believes that the admirers of the ‘* Waltz 
King ” (hundreds of thousands of whom have danced to the 
strains of the ‘‘ Blue Danube”) both in and out of the pro- 
fession will gladly contribute toward the purchase of a 
silver laurel wreath to be presented to Strauss on above 
named date, and that the music of Strauss should make up 
all programs of New York theatres, concerts, &c., on that 
evening. 

Contributions, no matter how small, can be forwarded to 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson, Abbey Building, 1402 Broadway, 
and will be promptly acknowledged. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF 
M. T. N. A. 


THE 





» 


At Saratoga, July 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Tuesday, July 3, 1894. 





10 A.M. OpentInGc EXERCISES. 
Call to Order, by David M. Kelsey, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Prayer, by Rev. Clarence F. Swift, of Saratoga. 
Address of Welcome, by C. W. Mitchell, Esq., Village President. 
Response and Address, by E. M. Bowman, of New York, President of 
the M. T. N. A. 
Report of Secretary, H. S. Perkins, Chicago. 
Recital by W. Waugh Lauder, of Chicago, assisted by Miss Mae 
le Acton, of Chicago. 
PROGRAM, 
Sonata in C minor, op. 111. 
Jewe!: Song, (/ausv.) 





Este 


Beethoven 
Gounod 
Szambati—Vecchio Minuetto 

a, Schubert—* Margaret at the Spinning Wheel 


4, A. M. Foerster—“ The Daisy. 


lausig —“ Zigeunerweisen.”’ 
Social Interlude. 
11:30 A. M. 
Essay —‘* Music in the Secondary Schools,” by Albert A. Stanley, 


professor of music at the University of Michigan, 
Discussion. 
2p. M, 
Sympvsium on some of the methods of teaching the piano. 
GATEWAYS rECHNIC, 


“Individuality vs. Fixed Methods,’ 


10 


by Hahn, director 


J.H 


Illustrated by Miss Blanche 


Essay 
of the Detroit Conservatory of Musi 
Deering, of Detroit 


Preludes and fugues 


No. 3 in D major (Tausig editior ) 
No. 4 in B flat major - Bacl 
No. 10 in F major Mesa 
Suite in E minor, op. 72%, three Movement. ........cccececeeeceeers Raff 
Concerto in G minor, last movement..... oeccccevccccccess Mendelssohn 
Discussion. 
Essay—‘ The Deppe Method, ’ by Miss Amy Fay. Illustrated by he: 


pupil, Miss Laura Sanford, Chicago 


Piano solos—a, Mendelssohn— Capriccio in B minor, orchestral part 


on second piano by Miss Fay ; 46, Moszkowski—Etincelles 
Discussion. 
Social Interlude. 
Essay—“ Piano and Clavier Methods of Instruction and Practice ; how 
they differ; the proper place for each Instrument in the Study 
of Piano Playing,"’ by A. K. J/irgil, of New York. Illustrated by 
Miss Julie Geyer, of New York. 
Piano a, Henselt—“If | werea Bird"; 4 
25, No. 7; c, Chopin— Scherzoin C sharp minor ; @, Liszt 


in E major. 


solos : Etude, op 


Chopin 


Polonaize 





Discussion. 


Soctal Interlude. 


5 rp. M. 
Presentation of the Committee’s Keport on Reorganization of the 
a. = MA 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, Chairman 
S. N. PENFIELD, ' 
Co itt 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, | SORICTES 
EVENING. 
OPENING CONCERT——PROGRAM, 
Bruch—Second and last movements of Violin Concerto in G minor 


Herman Brueckner (Detroit Philharmonic Club.) 
“Wenn i 


Du bist 


Schumann h in deine Augen seh.”’ 
ps wie eine Blume.’ 


“Ich Grolle nicht 


Mr. Albert G. Thies (New York.) 


Liszt—‘ The Loreley.” 
Madame Zippora Monteith (New York 
Butk—*“* When the Corn is Waving.” 


Messrs. Campbell, Gaines, Roe and Lane (the New York Male 
(Juartet.) 

Two movements of Violoncello Concerto in D minor. 

Alfred Hofmann (Detroit Philharmonic Club, ) 


W. A. Potter 
Chad wick—4, 
Jordan—c, Bedouin Love Song. 
Frank H. Potter (New York). 

Vieuxtemps— Andante, 
Ernst— Kondo papagena. 

William Yunck (Detroit Philharmonic Club) 
“She wandered down the mountain side.” 

Madame Zippora Monteith. 

“Could 1?” 


Golterman 
a, “Red, red rose.”” 
“Sweet wind that blows.’ 


Clay 


Tosti 
Mr. Albert G. Thies. 
Dancla-Kral—Reéverie for Viola d’ Amour, 
Walter Voigtlander (Detroit Philharmonic 
(Note—For this selection Mr. Voigtlander will use a Viola d’Amour 
300 years old of known make.) 
Hanscom 


Club). 


Spanish Serenade. 
° The New York Male Quartet. 


Wednesday, July 4, 1594. 
10 A. M. 
Essay—''The Place and Value of Music in the University,” by Dr. 
J. C. Griggs, of Néw York. 
Discussion. 
Sectal Interlude. 
Consideration of the Report of the Committee on Reorganization of 
the M.T. N, A. 
Presentation of Reports by various Committees. 


2:30 Pp. M. 
Piano recital by Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 
PROGRAM. 
...-.. Bruno O. Klein 


Srerryr 


.Godard 


Prelude, Theme and variations, op. 25...... sivelas 
“Sonnette de Petrarca,’’.... 
PAn’S FLUC. .cccosssrerrerevvvecseveeeceneveneresenveeessssseees 
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Soctal Interlude. 

Informal Discussion of Vocal Topics. 

The first half hour the subject will be: “‘ Are many books and pam- 
phlets purporting to be writtenin the interest of vocal science 
accomplishing good or evil results?” 

The second half hour: ‘Causes of the failures of choral societies in 
music and the best method of placing them on a successful foot- 


Etude, Air de Ballet and Polonaise....... Vere ensccsinessece .-.. Schytte 

Humoreske, op. 28... ee Juhn Hyatt Brewer 

SEE DES oan dnagab aeuvewkcdeeveta seeduns coucsmanaen ....Lack 
| PRONG WE lb sat hececcctacceds cc dees ccscesccddocnublecctdeus Grieg 
VRE e CORE, OO. BE cccin se dcde ccevqcavadacced: cbbseees Moszkowski 
| 


ing.”’ 
The third half hour : “ How is music going to furnish employment to 
the existing and rising generation of vocalists?’’ 
Fourth half hour: ‘To be devoted to an impromptu topic. 
NOTE. — Each speaker will be limited to five minutes. 
Presentation of Reports by Vice Presidents. * 


} 7 P. M. 
Banquet AT Concress HALL. 
TOASTS : 
“The Music of Puritan New England,” response by H. W. Greene, 
of New York. 
‘ The Fifers and Drummers of the Revolution.” 
** The Music of the Civil War.’’ 


“The Songs of Peace. 
| “Our Inheritance from Mother France in the Folks and 
Chansons of Canada,"’ response by W. Waugh Lauder, of Chi- 


Voyageur 


| cago. 
| ‘* Art Music in America,” response by H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor 
of the New York “ Tribune.” 


For Thursday, July 5, 1894, 
10 A. M. 
Essay, * The Modern Organ,” with illustrations of a new system for 





organ voicing and construction, by Carlton C. Michell, of Boston 
} Discussion. 
Cuarted for atritigs, OG Tec ccecscoscsscetcsstecnss Adolph M. Foerster 
Allegro moderato, adagio, allegro. 
| Moderato scherzando. 
} dagio minuetto. 
Finale. 
The Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
Social Interlude. 
a, ee EN onc nviasandcedbaaredecsueed by B. J. Lang, of Bostor 
Discussion. 
Report of the committee on nomination of officers. 


Soctal Postlude. 
AFTERNOON. 
Excursion to Saratoga Lake 


8:15. 


Chamber Music Recital by the Detroit Philharmonic Club. 

William Yunck, first violin; Herman Brueckner, second violin ; Wal- 
ter Voigtiander, viola; Alfred Hofmann, ‘cello, assisted by Mrs. 
Ida Norton, soprano, of Detroit, Mich. 


PROGRAM, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, Quartet in F major, op. 59, No. 1. 
Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
‘*Music of the Spheres.” 
Scherzo from E minor quartet. 
Detroit Philharmonic Club. 
J. H. Hahn—‘'Come Again.” 
‘*My Tears were Flowing.’ 


Rubinstein 
Mendelssohn 


I, J. Paderewski . 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Mrs. Ida Norton, accompanied by Past-President J. H 
troit. 

“ Aus meinem Leben,” quartet in E minor 

*hilharmonic Club, 


**Chansons d'Amour.’ 


x 


Hahn, of 


5 netana 
Detroit 


Friday, July 6, 1894. 
10 A. M. 


Address—‘‘ Folk Song of America,’’ Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, Musical 
Editor of New York Tribune 
Discussion. 


Annual Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Soctal Postlude. 





2.30 Pp. M. 
Lecture—‘* 7he Evolution of the Piano,’ by Morris Steinert, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

rhe lecture will be illustrated by music upon such keyed instru- 
ments as were used at the time of Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven. 

The instruments are specimens of the M. Steinert collection, and 
consist of a Clavichord ; a Spinet made by John Hitchcock, in Lon- 
don, about 17530; a Harpsichord with two manuals and eight regis- 
ters made by T. A. Hass, in Hamburg, 1710; a Harpsichord of four 
registers by Kirkman, London, 1776; a Concert Grand Piano, of five 
octaves and with knee pedal, made by Johann Andreas Stein, in Augs- 
burg, about 1760 ; a Concert Grand Piano, of six octaves and with six 
pedals, made by Anton Walter & Son, in Vienna, about 1780 ; a Con- 
cert Grand Piano, of six and a half octaves, and with five pedals, 
built by Madame Nannette Streicher, #ée Stein, in Vienna, 1816, an 
instrument which was used by Beethoven; a Piano-Violin, alsocalled 
Piano-Quatuor, of seven octaves, made by Baudet, in Paris, 1865. (The 
strings of this last instrument are rubbed by bristles, whivh act like 
the bow on the violin string, producing a tone resembling the string 
quartet.) 

in addition to the improvisations played upon the above enumer- 
ated instruments, the following pieces will be played with the assist- 
ance of Mr. E. A. Parsons, of New York, piano and harpsichord, and 


Mr. Albert Steinert, of New Haven violin : 


PROGRAM. 


Haydn—Andante con expressione, from Sonate in C (No. 21, Peter’s 
Edition), for Clavichord. 
Mr. M Steinert. 

Hindel—Andante, Allegro, Adagio and Allegretto moderato, from 
Sonata in A major, for violin and harpsichord. 

Mr. Albert Steinert, violin. 

Mr. E. A. Parsons, hapsichord. 

(The Harpsichord used in this Sonata was built by Kirk- 
man in 1776.) 





| 21. 





27 


Trio in G major, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
@, Allegro. 4, Andante. c, Allegretto. 
(The Grand Piano used for this Trio was built by Johann 
Andreas Stein in 1760 ) 


Mozart 


pince the tone color of the Viola da Gamba bears a 
ojéser relationship to that of the Violin than to that of the 
Violoncello, whose predecessor it is, that part js played 
this afternoon upon a Viola da Gamba. 

Mr. E. A. Parsons, Piano. 

Mr. Albert Steinert, Violin. 

Mr. Morris Steinert, Viola da Gamba 


Inspection of the Steinert collection. Discussion 


Soctal Interlude. 


Unfinished business 
New Business. 
8:15 
An Evening With Franz Liszt 
Piano recital by Arthur Friedheim, of New York 
PROGRAM. 
Sonata in B minor. 
Spanish rhapsody 
Mal Du Pays 
Pastorale. 
Au Lac De Wallenstadt 
Les Cloches De Geneve 
Mephisto waltz. 
Harmonies Du Soir. 
Erl-King. 


A Communication from E. M. Bow- 
man. 


NEW YORK, June 25, 1804 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
[* your Vassar correspondent’s letter of 


week I[ noticed the suggestion that the violin depart- 
ment ought to be reorganized. 


I write to say that there is 

a good prospect of my being able to effect this improve- 
ment at the opening of the coming college year. 

The present instructor has very patiently labored for the 

department, and will welcome the improvement contem- 


last 


plated. 4 
Kindly extend my thanks to your correspondent for her 
many complimentary expressions concerning the depart- 


ment of music at Vassar. E M. Bowman. 








Metropolitan College Commencement.—The annual 


commencement exercises of the Metropolitan College 
of Music were held in the Calvary Baptist Church, 


West Fifty-seventh street, last Wednesday evening. Miss 
May Hurlburt and Mr. C. E. Reynolds gave enjoyable or- 
gan solos, and the Ladies’ Choral Class was heard in two 
numbers. Vocal solos were given by Mrs. Cora O. Foster, 
Miss Charlotte G. Riley, Miss C. A. Stollberg, Miss Marion 
Radcliffe and Mr. Emery Brannen, the Misses Frankenber- 
ger, Wiesmer and Watson gave piano solos in good style, 
and Miss Ida Branth displayed remarkable ability as a 
violinist. The address of the evening was made by the 
Rev. R. S. MacArthur, and at the close of the program the 
certificates and diplomas were awarded by the president 
and vice-president of the college. Taken as a whole the ex- 
ercises were highly creditable and show faithful work on 
the part of both scholars and faculty. 


An Organ Recite].—Dr. Stocks Hammond, Mus. Doc., 
gave a very enjoyable organ recital at Reading, Pa., June 
He was assisted by several soloists and a vested choir 
of fifty-seven voices. Following is the program : 


Processional hymn, “‘ Jerusalem the Golden’’.. > Jeune 


Allegro and finale, organ concerto in G............ Hindel 
Dr. Stocks Hammond 
(“Creat Haydn 


Trio and chorus, “* The Heavensare telling ”’ on 
Trio by Miss Rebecca E. Cornett, Messrs. Walter Kinsey and Carl 
Foster. 
Cavatina”’.... 
Mr. Arthur Suter. 
Descriptive piece, ‘‘A Village Harvest Home” 


Vielia sole (ex desised** Ca wtte occ n ceeneceraece ctcesencetenent 


Walter Spinney 





Sextet, “ Ti Prego” (*“* Protect us through the coming 
TE hs adele bids coe dices évavncdbivecies ce veveddveedes Curschmann 
Mrs. Henry R. Miller, Mrs. Stocks Hammor Mrs. C. P. Wilson, 
Misses Esther M. Davis, Rosie Englehardt and Katharine Cornett 
Soprano solo, “* Ave Maria” (meW).......eeeeees Mascher 


Miss Rebecca E. Cornett 
Violin obligato, Mr. Arthur Suter 
desire Neukomm 


Descriptive fantasia, ‘*The Storm ”’ (by 
Solo and chorus, ‘‘Save me, O God"’........... . Hopkins 
Solo, Mrs. C. P. Wilson 


Organ solos 





Pastorale, '‘ The Shepherds’ Watch ” ..]. H. Lewis, Mus. Doe. 
Intermezzo, ‘‘ Pizzicato” . ...... ow ‘ ...-Allan Macbeth 
Soprano solo, “ Gird up thy loins” ‘ .. Benedict 
Miss May Say] le 
Violin solo, “Schiummertiod ©... ...c.cccveccccce.coces Schumann 
Mr. Ar 

Festival anthem, ** The Lord preserveth the soul fh 
Otbente 050. vcpaad code co dnnenngeteesss ian weae Dr. Armes 
‘Trumpet piece, illustrating a royal wedding s¢ Walter Spinney 


“hrist Soldier Fuller 


an 


Retrocessional, ‘* Onward, ( 


Woman Hath More Charms than Music.—An Italian 
organ grinder with aneyeto business has as an attraction to 
his organ a pretty young woman who stands beside it, and 
in her hand holds a tambourine, which she spins about on 
one of her fingers at intervals for many minutes. This proves 
to be a‘‘ great drawing card,” and many people congre- 
gate about the fair maiden to watch her do her act.— 
** Tribune.” 








BOSTON, Mass., June 24, 1894 
HAVE received a note from “I. L.S.” in St. 
| Louis, who calls my attention to the definition of ‘* Pas- 
icaille found in Rousseau's ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ 
Many authorities—and Rousseau is hardly an authority— 
yuld ted with reference to the difference or differences 
vetween a chaconne and a passacaglia ; some say that the 
mer is the ver in movement, others say it is the 
faster. ‘The theme of Bach's passacaglia, by the way, is 
1 in organ piece by André Raison, organist of 
L' Abbaye de Saint Genevicve,” in Paris, in the second 
the seventeenth century 
Somehow or other all passacaglias sound alike, or all 
1 ke Bach's immortal example Of modern en- 
ea e, | know of none that surpasses Khein- 
s, the finale of the eighth organ sonata. As for 
ih n the EK minor symphony, that is of course 
lag r orchestra, and it is another machine. 
l w f all German organists now admit cheerfully 
varied registration in the performance of Bach's 
issa a. When I studied it under Haupt ten years 
) mitted certain changes of stops, but he was not 
il in this respect as Faisst, of Stuttgart, who 
»wed in this instance greater liberality that taste. 
x * 
he Ma i-Mason Company began its summer season 
i Iheatre the 2Ist The operetta ¢ hosen for per 
! La Mascotte Mr. John J. Braham was 
The cast was as follows 
hn Masor 
Geo. W. Wils« 
Geo. C. Boniface, Jr 
L. Morison 
éveee H. G. Lonsdale 
Helen Dayne 
Trixy Friganza 
Marie Broughton 
Marion Manola 
| pening performance was the occasion of a popular 
tra W regarded in the parish as a 
4 as well as an ‘‘ ovatidn.”” When ‘* Pippo” 
7 ce there was long continued and deafening 
i W 1‘* Bettina” ran, chased by the farm hands, 
‘ s frenetic enthusiasm, and ‘ floral offerings and 
t were thro upon the stage or hoisted up by the 
Mr. Mason made a speech .after the first act, in 
which he said that he was repaid for all the trouble he had 
1 through ; he referred no doubt to the late unpleasant- 


at the Tremo 
pplied his remark to the act just finished 
act Al 


t Theatre, but a cynical observer might 
After 


e st lerman Barry made a speech, and 
sen e presented Mrs. Mason with a ‘*dymund” in 
ime of many friends, city officials, members of the 


the Continental Congress 
Mascotte 


reat Jehovah and 


At this performance tragments of the ** " were 


+ +) 


ynceived by librettists and com- 


1ot the opera as 

rst lany of the most characteristic numbers were cut 

I'he dialogue was gagged, and very stupidly, by Mr. 

Wilson, aided and abetted by Mr. Boniface, who endeavored 

to give a great impersonation of a North Scituate farmer, 
and in so endeavoring he was fairly successful. 

There had been little time for preparation, however ; 
the chorus was brought together hurriedly, and all in all 
t's a wonder that the performance was no worse. ‘ The 
Mikado ” will be given the 2d of July. 


In place of the air of Saltarello there was a quardrille of 


uitars and splits. There was one girl witha face as 


» gu 


placid as a cameo brooch ; her hair was arranged after an 
old illustration of a Jane Austen novel ; and yet she had the 
effrontuous skill of ‘‘une mére des chahuteuses.” But 

1ere is no grace, there is no sensuous charm in these gym- 
nastics. Are you not tired of this aimless kicking, this 
sliding with split legs along the stage? There is no danc- 
ing in such performances. There is nothing but ‘ the 
abored intrepidity of indecorum,” to borrow the fine phrase 


of Mr. Arthur Helps 
How seldom do we see any good dancing in these days, 
especially in this country! The sight of a thousand girls 


standing in a row in the open and kicking simultaneously 
pleases the spectator at the great show of ‘‘ Babylon,” or 

Nero but I doubt if Mr. Benjamin 
Lut who wrote so enthusiastically concerning the 


famous at Her Majesty’s Theatre under 


Sodom’'s Fall,’ 


i 


nley, 


Pas de Quatre” 








his management, would have looked at the line a second 
g 


time. What a miserable farce was the ballet attached last 
season to the opera company of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau ! 


Do you know “ Paris-Cythére,” by Maurice Delsol, with 
its pictures of the favorites of the Casino de Paris, Moulin- 
Rouge, Folies-Bergére and other Parisian resorts of un- 
questionable character? There you will find details of 
most intimate character concerning the lives of these reck- 
less ladies, from Méme-Fromage and Margot, La Goulue 
and La Glu to the comparatively unknown, or at least of 
only local fame, as Marcelle, Héléne and Marion la Blan- 
chisseuse. Truly,a little book that might well have been 
published in one of the Cities of the Plain. Yet it was com- 
mended some time ago in acolumn of the ‘‘Pall Mall Ga- 
zette.” I wonder if the reviewer of it reads French and 
understands its argot of to-day. 

Whenever I see the ‘‘ Mascotte” I burn with desire to 
own the ‘‘ Complete Treatise on Mascottes, with instruc- 
tions concerning the proper method of preserving them un- 
sullied.” I have searched libraries for it in vain. Did 
Antonio own the only copy, the one that afterward fell into 
the hands of ‘‘ Lorenzo XVII.?” And ‘ Lorenzo 
lost it, after ‘‘ Bettina” fled the loathed palace. 
parable! Compared to it the burned tragedies of AZschylus 
andthe missing books of Tacitus—even that book which told 
We have but 
and 


” probably 
Loss irre- 


of the early life of Messalina—are as nought. 
the veriest fragment of the treatise, for ‘‘ Lorenzo” 
‘ Rocco” never got beyond the third article in the precious, 
golden volume. Like Francesca and Paolo, ‘‘ That day, 


they read no more. * 


The following paragraph was published in the New York 


‘ Recorder 
hear 
ring the 


af that he 
faculty 


1 Biddetord, so de cannot any 


Me 
to him, and yet with the 


ives a man 


is said of discove 


approach of a band o1 music or a hand several seconds befors 


I organ 
ise in the me room 


anyone ¢ 
Here is for Maurice Maeterlinck. The shudder 
ld be still more shudderish if the musicians were also 


a motive 
wou 
represented as deaf. Or why could not a one act opera be 
built on this foundation ? 


* * 


In a late issue of the Cincinnati ‘‘ Lancet-Clinic” 
published atranslation into English of a French article con- 
cerning the dangerous influence of flowers over singers ; 
not such flowers as grow in the electrically lighted garden 
of ‘* Marguerite,” but real flowers known to ushers, 
ductors, managers and wine openers. It appears, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fauvel, that when a singer smells a bouquet, 
there is ‘‘ a vibratory struggle between the sonorpus waves 
and the odorant undulations, and the vocal chords become 
paresic.” Dr. Gougenheim—it sounds like an assumed 
agrees with Fauvel in finding such laryngeal re- 
flexes. The singer Richard says that when her pupils 
wear flowers or inhale perfumes in the street, ‘their 
vocal chords appear tumified.’”” And so on, and so on, 

Here is at last an explanation of a well-known musical 
phenomenon. Many have before this wondered why a 
singer after she has received ‘‘a floral tribute” sings so 
atrociously false in the vocal expression of surprise and 
gratitude. 


was 


con- 


name 


* 


* * 


Mall Gazette” 


” 


Poor Pizzi! The ‘ Pall of June 4 says, 
ageegnes of a performance of ‘‘ Gabriella”: ‘* He is a little 
‘ maestrino ’"—of the mere operatic form, and his 
and amiably irreproachable sentiment is 
3ut so far as he declares 


master— 
sense of pane ag 
not to be despised altogether. 
himself in ‘Gabriella’ he is not a composer for whom we 
feel constrained to expend more than a moderate bulk of 
admiration.” And then the reviewer calls him ‘‘ Puzzi” 
throughout the article. 


* 
* * 


Neither will the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ man have Masse- 
net's ‘‘ Werther.” To him it is ‘‘ a distressing and a de- 
plorable work. It has not even the merit of being unintel- 
ligible. Its weakness can be gauged ata first hearing by 
the most obvious processes of analysis. Itis a gallimawfry 
of all the musical styles that exist. The overture is Wag- 
ner; the recitatives are what you please; the less obvious 
melody is a mingling of Wagner with the new and old 
Italian schools, and the prettiness of itis Gounod. * * * 
A casual tear upon the stage was the signal of such porten- 
tous warnings from the bassoon or dim insinuations from the 
‘cello as to take awd@y all the pathos of the tear in the de- 
struction of its simplicity. * * * We like M. Massenet 
best in the character of Gounod. * * * When the or- 
chestration is not pretentious, it is woefully thin; so thin, 
indeed that M. Massenet at times wandered into the mere 
excesses of the circus in his forgetfulness of everything save 
the kind of ineffective effectiveness.” 

Tell me, my love, can this be true ? 

Or does the reviewer hear with an insular ear when a 
Frenchman is brought before the judgment seat? At any 
rate the doonr of ‘‘ French Grand Opera” is sealed. For 
the Pall Mall man does not waste words. ‘It is dead; it 
awaits the resurrection.” But it is my belief that *‘ Wer- 
ther” would not be called technically ‘‘Grand Opera,” in 
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the sense used by the reviewer. And when it was pro- 
duced in Paris it was at the Opéra Comique. 

Unfortunately here in Boston we must read what is said 
of new operas ; we have no opportunity of hearing them. 
But do not conclude rashly that this town is unmusical. 
Symphonies by Beethoven and overtures by Weber were 
played at the Symphony concerts last season. ‘ Faust,’ 
‘*Carmen” and ‘‘Semiramide”’ were heard, and ‘t The 
Messiah ” was sung twice. 


. * 

Mr. H. W. Parker will visit England and Germany this 
summer. 

The following will appear in Mr. 
operetta, ‘‘ Davy Jones,” at the Boston Museum, July 2: 
Dan Daly, Ed. Smith, Lon Brine, Jere. McAuliffe, Harry 
Kelly, Robert Evans, Mamie Gilroy, Maud Williams and 
Gertrude Fort. 

Pauline Hall and her company will give light opera at 
the Boston Theatre. The opening performance, ‘ Fati- 
nitza,” will be July 9. Putup Hate. 


Fred Miller’s new 


Montreal. 


MontrReAL Canada, June 22, 1s04 
LTHOUGH I stated in my last letter that the 
musical season was over, yet we had this week a feast of 
concerts, and in spite of the hot weather they were attended by 
large and fashionable audiences. 
Sousa's Band gave a concert in the Queen's Theatre on Tuesday 











and Wednesday evenings, and a matinée on the latter day. The 
band is an excellent organization, and acquitted itself most 
creditably. Mr, Sousa's leading is beyond criticism. Mr. Anton 


Schott sang the aria ‘‘ Lohengrin’s Narrative " most acceptably. 
His best days are gone. 

On the following Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs, 
rich gave at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
artists are well known here, they have a large circle of 
and whenever they appear always meet with a warm recep 
This time, they met with a great success artistically 
Mr. Heinrich was in excellent voice, in fact bet- 
asuperb style ; 


Max Hein 
The 
friends, 


a song recital two 


tion. too, 
and otherwise. 
ter than ever, 
played his own accompaniment, for he is an excellent pianist as 
Mrs. Heinrich 


and sang the Lieder in he also 


well. has improved in voice since she appeared 


here last, and sang in a thorough artistic manner. She has a 
clear soprano voice, which she uses to the best advantage. ‘Tak 
it in all, it was an artistic treat. 

The latter affair was under the management of Mrs. Page- 


ad also under her management this sea- 


El 


Thrower. That lady h 


son, Miss Aus der Ohe, for two piano recitals, Mr. Louis C. 
son, for two lectures, and Mr, and Mrs. Lely, for a song recital, 
which I already mentioned in THe Musica Courter, and she 


certainly deserves credit for it. 
Mr. Couture, the leader of the 
izing a permanent orchestra here, 


Philharmonik 
and so far he 


Society, is organ 


has succeeded in 


getting thirty-six members, and in time we will see what he 
can do. 
Mr. J. J. Goulet, the violinist, left for Belgium for two months’ 


vacation, and will be back in time to reopen his studio. 











Arthur Foote, Mrs. 


Arthur Foote.—Mr. assisted by 


Marie Barnard Smith, gave thischarming program at Pitts- 
last Friday 


field, Mass., 


















Air and largo........... SE FO eb oee Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavot in B minor..,.... ‘ 
See Os ED GROG soos c s vcvcccandepe cen edesectascepnceegeae sons Brahms 
RI cance cncisccccovecrsosiauveteccdsncerencenetscnnaes Clayton Johns 
Concert etude , Arthur Whiting 
Aria (from ‘Cosi fan tutte - 5 5 POE acetsis ocBhsestvelvicns Mozart 
Variations sérieuses. pebvaswbatsestshe ane Mendelssohn 
RDG sc cnaitngsocnspntinecep suhecestnstesovbenntses coaeeeeben szt 
* Isoldens Liebestod * (from “Tristan und Isolde’ . Wagner-Liszt 
“ Love me if 1 L ive’ Vékcnrenecchnde BRGtTt dokdednst hack Gods ennseneee Fotte 
” Good SS OE FOE PTCA CO TOT Cy TT re eer Grieg 
nr sk adecn ke Fesese) oe. odeasues eves ceeres anaes Foote 
“T Love, and the World is Og RES ELE Johns 
EN OU CP HG ibs cco cs vandsvac ctecnnansesreumacceCene ctnal Chopin 
EE Ot Is 3 d spade bh nedunasdmenncaendehap Anetor Field 
to cs ctnddsese eeguebanceneteus Beethoven 
SD TIN OE Ie SRI soe ccévvacecvedidadedsesus Rheinberger 
OG Fanos o' 06sec svccvesccid once tpeseecnves dopeseubeskeseaees Grieg 
3. |S | SERRE er ee Moszkowski 


Four Organ “Openings. ”_At the First Presbyterian 
Church, Far Rockaway, a new Jardine organ was used for 
the first time Thursday evening, June 14, at a concert given 
under the direction of Dr. Carl Schmuck, Mr. P. A. 
Schnecker, of the West Presbyterian Church, being the 
organist of the evening. 

Mr. Edw. G. Jardine, of Jardine & Son, exhibited one of 
their instruments erected in the M. E. Church, Westville, 
Conn., Monday evening, June 18, playing selections from 
Haydn, Wagner, David and Verdi. The artists who as- 
sisted on this occasion were Mrs. W. V. Bradley, Miss 


A. F. Treat, Miss Louise Daniker, Messrs. Gtorge C. 
Stock, Wm. F. Harper and Wm. E. Baldwin. On the 


same evening Mr. Edward D. Jardine gave a recital on the 
new organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Crawford, 
N. J., playing compositions of Guilmant, Lemmens, Wal- 
lace, Mascagui, Wagner and Rossini, the program being 
varied by vocal selections rendered by Miss Hattie Brad- 
ley, soprano, Mrs. E. A. ar > contralto, Mr. W. R. 
Williams, tenor, and Mr. A. Johnson, baritone. Still 
another Jardine — exhibited is that in the Baptist 
church, Red Bank, N. J., on the evening of the 19th, Mr. 

Edward D. Jardine being at the organ. The artists par- 
ticipating on this occasion were Mrs. Wm. R. Stevens. 
Messrs. W. B. Parsons, Garth Bristed, Prof. Rudolph 
Malchow, with Miss Bergen and Mr. J. C. Grapel as ac- 
companists. 

The new instruments above enumerated are of the most 
modern construction, and have called forth the most favor- 
able opinion of those who heard them. 
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( 
THE Must 


closed. 


UR All the 


music schools have had their annual commencement 


musical season has 
concerts and exercises, the pupils have gone home, and 
many of the teachers have left the city for a much needed 
The work done by some of the schools during the 
One or two 


rest. 
past year has been of a high order of merit. 
have graduated pupils who are finished artists and musi- 
cians as well. The year just closed has been more of a 
financial success than the outlook of last fall promised. 
The financial depression, from which the whole country 
suffered, of course affected the schools of music, but their 
patronage has been large enough to pay expenses, and 
some of them have made handsome incomes. 

Tuesday night the American Conservatory of Music held 
its graduating exercises in Central Music Hall. The pro- 
gram was: 

Marche Héroique (two pianos and orchestra).............. Saint-Saéns 


Misses Marie Ritter, Ida Schlapp, Rosa Diener, Blanche Newsom 
and Orchestra. 


erto for piano, op. 85, first movement...........06. ceeees Hummel 


Miss Matie Wann and Orchestra. 


iria, “Salve Rem sci cicsccorsceses obeGe des Henshaw Dana 
Miss Jennie Gray. 
Capriccio Brillant, op, 22....... b ebisecenee oh bbb cdbe¥arde Mendelssohn 
Miss Ethel Moody and Orchestra 


Concerto for violin, first movement Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Harry Di 






md and Orchestra 


Aria, “‘ Una Voce Beemer CS GOCE Pac és vceuacscccvccdaccs Rossini 
Mrs. Estelle V. Barr. 
Concerto for piaMo, OP. 22. cccccrceccccceeeeeseeeeerececeses Daint-Saéns 
Scherzo, finale. 
Master Charles Wilbur McDonald and Orchestra. 


Ei CAPM scan ckvdp vad dgewecnctpedséccusguees een 


Misses Roberts, McGuire, Red 
Walker, McGovern, Handford, Knipper, DeSellum, 
Huntress, Hiltner and Mrs. Mercer 


Of these selections one deserves special mention. Miss 
Ethel Moody played with great brilliancy and showed a 
good knowledge of phrasing and shading. She has musical 
expression and may be heard of in the future. 
Charles Wilbur McDonald has considerable natural facility 
of execution, but has no real technic and his touch is un- 


Master 


even, producing a poor quality of tone. The other numbers 
were fairly well rendered. Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins made a 
brief address and the director awarded the diplomas, certifl- 
cates and gold and silver medals. 
* . * 

Miss Clara Krause, of the Chicago Musical College, gave 
a pupils’ musicale Tuesday afternoon at the recital hall of 
Lyon, Potter & Co. The program was : 


Overture, “ Euryanthe” (eight hands)..............ceseeeee . Weber 
Misses Mary McVay, Mattie Hall, Viola McLean and Anna Zug. 
Caotesaptat © GOs ois cas 0 dices ddsvctbide ctved . Dussek 


Miss Anna Deady 


violin, sonata op. 12, No. 1........00... . Beethoven 


Piano and 
Andante and variations. 


Finale. 
Miss Viola McLean and Mr. William Konrad. 
Piano 
ey DEE Ti ans Bos 22s cate devaheursamacaonie Moszkowski 
GBitar>re, .....06 secves ’ 
Miss Mary McVay. 
‘* Wedding Procession ” (*‘ Lohengrin ’’).........sccscssseceeees Wagner 





cvcces Lisa 


Rakoczy March (eight hands).... comin <o6 
iola McLeanand Anna Zug. 


Hall, V 





Misses Mary McVay, Mattie 
Piano— 
Nocturne, Reminiscences of Chopin............seeeeeees Neprawnik 
POPRMOD o ssc cicvccsdsvesivevdccecese Kbcébdbdccdver op davevce ieee 
Miss Clara Krause 
Violin 


/ a : 
dag cddeddabedthesieuecdiosoaad A. Tschetschul 
A la Zingaresca 7 Tooke 7 
Mr. William Konrad. 
Duet, Valses from op. 10 and 11........cccccccecesecccseeceseees G. Hille 





(Dedicated to Miss Kraus 
Miss Clara Krause and Mattie Hall. 


One commendable feature of this program is the atten- 
tion paid in the selection of numbers to compositions of 
modern writers. The old masters are represented, but the 
greater portion of the program is composed of new and 
meritorious works of the modern school, several of which 
were played for the first time in Chicago. 

The pupils give evidence of thorough instruction, both 


technical and wsthetic. Their work proves Miss Krause to 


be a teacher having a well balanced musical mind, who 
will make her influence felt for the good of true musical ad- 
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vancement. Her own playing was that of a virtuosa. It 
was technically brilliant and full of poetic feeling. 


+ 
* * 


On Wednesday evening the twenty-eighth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Chicago Musical College were 
held in Central Music Hall before an audience which occu- 
pied every available spot in the hall and overflowed into 
the lobby and almost into the street. This was the pro- 
gram : 

Concerto, op. 42 (for organ and orchestra).............. 


Pastorale, finale 
Mr. A. Spilhaug-Hoffman. 


Guilmant 


Concerto (first movement) Reinecke Cadenza........... . Beethoven 
Miss Helen Chapman. 
Vocal, Recitative and aria (“Don Juan "’)..........-0cceeeeeeees Mozart 
Mr. Benj. Davis. 
Violin, Andante and scherzo, Capriccioso, Op. 13.......0eseeee0s David 
Miss Mignon Coursen 
Concerto (second and third movements)...........0..0eseeeeeeee Huber 
Miss Florence Wells. 
Vecal; “Ab! loses ul.” PTO  Soccces cdegssndvepsetbicnovedec Verdi 
Miss Abby Wood. 
Cameerting Viste .seos adc dt ovacscscadecucs succes éaasecesvssse@eaee 


3 Miss J]. Abbie Clark. E 
Concerto (rat. MOvemeae) ope cs on cecdsccscccctvsonscccectsccecees Chopin 
Miss Dora Louise Mertz. 
Awarding medals and conferring diplomas. 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. 
Hans von Schiller, Bernhard Listemann, Musical Directors. 

This fine program was performed in a manner which re- 
flects credit upon the work of the teachers and upon the 
industry and application of the pupils. Mr. A. Spilhaug- 
Hoffman showed a fine command of the organ. His regis- 
tration was varied and orchestral in effect, and he used 
good discrimination. Mr. Benj. Davis has a rich and sym- 
pathetic basso cantante voice of extended compass and tell- 
He sang the ‘‘ Catalogue” aria with spirit and 
Miss Chapman gave a musicianly inter- 
pretation to the Beethoven concerto. Her touch is clear, 
her execution accurate and her shading artistic. Miss 
Coursen is a young girl apparently not over fifteen or six- 
teen years of age. She gives promise of a fine career. 
Her rhythm is perfect and her execution is even and 
distinct. She also has the natural poetic temperament 
necessary to make a real artist. Miss Wells is an artist. 
She has great magnetism, a crisp, brilliant execution, a 
firm and elastic touch, and plays with repose and abandon. 
She displayed poetic feeling in the andante, and her 
phrasing was perfect. Miss Wood has a brilliant soprano 
voice, but needs much more study to make her an artist. 
Miss Clark played the Mendelssohn concerto excellently. 
She has a fluent technique and plays with spirit and in- 
Miss Mertz played with steadiness, but ap- 
She has a good idea of the 


ing power. 
excellent style. 


telligence. 
parently lacks strength. 
requirements of Chopin's concerto. 

The Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D., made an address of con- 
gratulation and encouragement to teachers and pupils, and 
in his happy manner presented the medals—diamond, gold 
and silver—and the diplomas and certificates. A beautiful 
floral harp was given to Louis Falk in commemoration of 
his twenty-fifth year as a professor in the college. 

* bs * 

The Gottschalk Lyric School held its annual concert and 

commencement exercises in Kimbal] Hall Wednesday even- 


ing. The program was: 
Bete Deer Bia is ahh ch S055 4. ca retinas ctwesaseunes Bach- Wilhelmj 
Ensemble Class. 
Piano—Concerto in D Minor, first part...............ccceeeeees . Mozart 
Miss Emily Parsons. 

Second Piano, Mr. Wilhelm Middelschutte. 
Vocal—Recit. and Aria—O tu Palermo, I Vespri Siciliani....... Verdi 
Mr. Walter Rein. 

Violin—Concerto No. 7 (allegro moderato)............ Chas. De Beriot 
Miss L. Eloise Spoor. 

Andante from Concerto in G Mimor...........scceeeeeeees Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Ada Howell. 

Second piano, Mr. August Hyllested. 

Veeni--Raeolt. and Arvin,” Larne occ dens ccscedeenecse covet Wallace 
Mrs. Ada Markland Robb. 

Violin—Concerto No. 2, Romance and Finale............. Wieniawski 


Miss Juna Sparling. 
Piaeno—Vaalas Capeieess «06s scneddetcccedoscctesicsceces 


Tarantelle 


Ensemble Class. 3 
Address and distribution of diplomas, 
Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn. 

The best work was done by Miss Howell and Mrs. Crane. 
The piano given to the school as a prize to the best pianist, 
was awarded to Mrs. Crane. 

* ‘s ¥ 

The Carleton Club, which has for many years paid great 
attention to musical and dramatic entertainments, and 
has given many interesting performances in the theatre of 
its club house, gave a performance of ‘‘ Pinafore” on the 
stage of the Auditorium Thursday night. The cast was: 
The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., First Lord of the 


AMAmiPAlty.....ccccccsiccccsccsccsdvevecsesdoscoess Lemuel H. Freeman 
Captain Corcoran, commanding H. M.S. Pinafore...... Will C. Boorn 
Ralph Rackstraw.... , Dr. Ch. T. Barnes 
Dick Deadeye........ f SUE PenneEe “uo etartes eepies | Edward B. Hull 
Bill Bovetay, COMtswWRit. 66.6.6 cccccccscscccccccsesess Robert H. Kelly 
Bob Becket, boatswain’s mate................cee08 Clarence M. Parker 
Tom Tucker, midshipmite..... neees seccoccccsessss Master Cooley 
Jack Jenkins, who can dance..........seceeeeeeeeees Lilly W. Johnstone 
Josephine, the captain’s daughter............ Clara Agnes Middelton 
Hebe, Sir Joseph’s first cousin................005+ Nina Adelaide Hall 


Little Buttercup, a Portsmouth bumboat woman......Frances Carey 


The presentation was commendable, and would compare 












29 


many professional companies. 
It is deep, 


favorably with those of 
Miss Frances Carey has a remarkable voice. 
rich and powerful, and of extensive compass. 
the members of the casts of entertainments given by this 
club have gone into professional companies and are now 
successful artists. Miss Carey may be another, as she 
has unmistakable dramatic talent. 

The performance was given for the benefit of the First 
Battalion of the Illinois Naval Militia, and a goodly sum 
must have been realized, as a large audience was present 

- ™ * 

Mr. Jannotta gave his third annual concert at Central 

The program was an ex- 


Several of 


Music Hall Thursday evening. 
cellent and varied one. 

The principal fault of the program is its great length. 
Several of the numbers might better have been omitted, as 
the singers were not advanced pupils. Many of the pn- 
pils have been heard in previous concerts. 
who deserve commendation for conscientious study are 
Mesdames Arnold, Cody and Jannotta, Misses Aurelius and 
Hartman and Messrs. Williams and Sam Hartman. Mr. 
Dennis sang the exacting aria from the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba"’ 
with artistic finish of style and fine expression. His voice 
is a pure tenor of unusual compass, and he sings with much 
feeling and passion. Miss Aurelius has a mezzo soprano 
voice of great beauty and wonderful flexibility. She 
be heard from in the future as one of the great American 
Mrs. Jannotta has a voice of great sweetness and 


Among those 


will 


singers. 
a fine vocal execution. 

Among the pupils who made their first appearance upon 
the stage of alarge concert hall were Mrs. Arnold Tripp 


and Messrs. Rollo and Abe Hartman. Mrs. Tripp has a 
brilliant and powerful voice and gives promise of excellence 
as a singer. Mr. Rollo has a pieasing tenor voice and 
sang with much feeling. Mr. Abe Hartman has a tenor 
voice of great sympathy and sings with true musical 
feeling. 
- 
* * 


The production of the ‘‘ Tar and Tartar” by the Schiller 
Theatre Company did not prove an attraction. The book 
is stupid and the music unattractive. ‘The Chimes of 
Normandy ” will be given this week. 

x m * 

Miss Clara Krause, of the Chicago Musical College, wil 
spend her vacation in Europe. WALTON PERKINS. 

Cleveland School.—The theory and harmony examina- 
tions at the Cleveland School of Music held last 
Wednesday by Johannes Wolfram, who examined the 
pupils on the following tepics: Intervals, scales, relation 
of scales, chords, inversion of chords, passing tones, sus- 


were 


pensions, anticipations, figuration, organ—point, harmoniza 
tion of major and minor scales, modulation by means of the 
dominant seventh and its inversions. 

Explosion By Sympathy.—Musicians are well aware 
of the fact that if any note of the gamut be clearly sounded 
or sung within vibration range of any suitable musical in- 
strument--say a harp or piano—the string, whichever 
it may be, tuned to the same note, will begin to sound upon 
its own account, or ‘‘respond,” as it is termed. If the 
singer then refrains from repeating the note he began with, 
but sings another one, the ‘‘speaking” string instantly 
relapses into silence, while another responds to the new 
In the same way an organ pipe will respond, as in- 
even 


note. 
deed willa vase, a hollow vessel with thin sides, or 
an apartment, if the particular note to which they are 
respectively ‘‘ tuned” be first sounded. 

Now, it will be noticed by many that in constructing 
stores for the reception of explosives it is very much the 
fashion to build a series of exactly the same dimensions, 
and to place them, with almost mathematical accuracy, at 
equal distances apart. They are filled with explosives ; 
one day an ‘‘accident” explodes their contents, and every- 
body is surprised when, despite the next building being 
‘*much too far off,” and with ‘intervening walls 12 feet 
thick, ’some or all the other stores blow up in due sequence. 
What other result could ensue ? 

All the buildings are identical in size and capacity ; 
hence the *‘ note” sounded in the first—whether it be one 
of triumph or of tragedy—finds immediate 
No. 2, when, reinforced by a second explosion, the next 
store cannot do otherwise than follow the example of the 
other two ; and so the mischief spreads. It is important to- 
bear in mind that we are now dealing with the influence of 


‘* response” in 


sympathetic musical vibrations only, not with the me- 
chanical impulse of a detonic tremor or ‘‘jar.”’ Far it is 
assumed in this case that the buildings are so far apart and 
otherwise ‘‘ protected” that, if they are inharmonic, the 
material in one cannot be fired simply by detonating the 
contents of another adjacent thereto. 

The foregoing proposition has its origin in some experi- 
ments with iodide of nitrogen and fulminate of mercury, in 
the course of which the writer found that small quantities 
of these sensitive explosives placed in ‘‘sounding boxes” 
of precisely the same dimensions could be exploded by the 
detonation of one of them at greater distances from the de- 
tonator than, ceteris paribus, was possible in the open, or 
when in boxes (of other shapes) not ‘‘ relatively harmonic’ 


to the detonator box.—‘t The Nineteenth Century. 








AD this notice in a daily paper recently: 
prominent vocal teacher will instruct gratuitously 

th exceptionally good voices desiring to make 
iblic singing a profession.” This was signed ‘‘ Cantate,” 
: Now, Mr. Cantate, or Mrs. or Miss 
‘an it be that you are really and truly a philan- 


8 
without the Domino. 
Cantate, « 
thropist, pure and simple? Because if you are, you belong 
to a race that is almost extinct; in fact you could draw a 
big fat salary at some dime museum as the great and only 


ng vocal teacher who gives instruction free for the good 
No, no, Cantate, don’t attempt to fool us, 


~ Mant a 

ease Vocal professors are not working for love now- 
ulays, any more than anybody else. Are you really 
prominent?" I wonder. If you'll kindly give your real 


jame away in print I think I can tell you the true extent of 
Why do you only want toteach ‘' excep- 

Do you want them all placed and 
Verily it would seem 


r promune 
ait 


nce 
nally good voices 

before they come to you? 
Are you not aware that any teacher can make capital 
f an exceptionally good voice ?—and capital is money. 
hen perhaps you plan to take a generous percentage out 
first few engagements which your pupils fill, in lieu 
the lesson period. Is this what you 
nstruction? Fie upon you, Cantate ! 


us have known of these little tricks for many 


mean ry gratuitous 
udicic 
them again a long suffering 


y. The best thing for you to do is to take your 


Don't upon 


spring 


n inder one arm and your gratuitous instruction 
You never will be 


other and jump off the dock. 


Louis Lombard, of Utica and the United States, is out 


xdition of his ‘‘ Observations of a Musician.” 
brief and decidedly explanatory : ‘‘ The en- 
nis sold; this is my reason for issuing an- 


} 
ne 


ugmented by the six last ehapters.”” Louis means the 


,as there couldn't very well be ‘* six last.” 


‘*Guilmant,” “Is 


chapters 
of these added chapters are 
versal Language ‘* Dancla's Recollections of 

A Plan to Secure State Aid for Music,” ‘* The 
Toward and ‘‘ Random 
penned in the big little man’s 
lull word in them. The chapter 


the State Music,” 


ig ht All these are 


re isnt 


and there 
Recollections of Paganini” is atranslation 
m the Frencl The next is an address which Lombard 
re the World's Fair Musical Congress in Chi- 


1803 


at 


LDancla 


vered bef 
wo Ju y 3, 


sonservatory, 


while the one following was delivered at 
December 18, 1893. These are 
sensible pleas for State aid for music and musi- 
vorthy of careful perusal and still more care- 
uuis’ ** Random Thoughts” are bright and piquant, and 
them almost equal the Proverbs of King Solomon, 
‘‘The fear to make mistakes 


lhe following are samples 
Inspiration is rarer than science ; wis- 
om scarcer than learning:” ‘' The of is to 
ch the heart, to awaken the imagination and to broaden 


ause mistakes.” 


office music 
tl t.” ‘*The portals of an unknown temple are 
As he enters and finds nothing 


1e intellec 
ypened to man by music 
n common wi 


th the material world the deepest feeling in- 


vades his heart ‘* Never put your trade mark on an imi- 








tation Fill your memory with the thoughts of the 
wise ; butif you cannot say something new remain silent.” 
A taciturn fool is preferable to a babbling idiot.” ‘' You 
may te ather with impunity that his daughter will not 
eed as a housekeeper, grammarian or mathematician, 

t woe be to you if you say his daughter cannot learn to 
play or sing.” ‘It is as illogical to infer that a great singer 


t be a good vocal teacher as that a skillful rope walker 


must be a fine rope maker.” ‘* Many men carry heavy 


veights who cannot analyze the muscular action that en- 
ibles them to do so.’ 
An uncommonly fine concert took place on the afternoon 


++ 


1e Essex County Country Club for the bene- 


of June 16 at t 

it of Victor I. Da Prato rhe artists, all of whom gener- 
y gave their services, were Miss Kena Atkinson, so- 

prano; Miss Lucie E, Mawson, pianist ; Payne Clarke, 

tenor ; Arthur R. Seaton, baritone, and E. Presson Miller, 


accompanist. The beneficiary, who is a violinist of much 


y, also took part in the program, playing the first 


abilit 
movement from De Beriot’s seventh concerto, a mazourka 
by Wieniawski, an andante and scherzo by F. David and 
‘* Angel’s Serenade,” which was 


he obligato to Braga’s 
charmingly sung by Miss Atkinson. Miss Mawson's work 


at the piano was greatly admired. 


| Miss Kate Percy Douglas sailed for Europe last week. 
| ‘The Scranton, Pa., papers speak well of Miss Jean Slee, 
| the contralto. Here are some recent comments: ‘* Not 
only a brilliant songstress, but also a young woman of wide 
| culture and of rare accomplishments outside of her musical 
attainments. She will give descriptive talks, illustrated 
| by the music of her voice in song.” ‘‘ Miss Slee, the much 
admired contralto of the Second Presbyterian Church, was 
one of the performers who elicited the warmest applause. 
Miss Slee is so attractive in personal appearance that even 
if she sang less faultlessly her interpretation of the subject 
would be fascinating ; but when one hears her splendid full 
tones, the purity of which strikes a sympathetic chordin the 
as only contralto voices can, and watches 
face, the charm of her singing is fairly 


listener's heart 
her expressive 
indescribable.” 
Miss Della N 
summer in Hornellsville, N. Y. 
3rother Priaulx, of C. H. Ditson & Co., has parted with 
his capillary excrescence of the upper lip in honor of the 
summer weather. Were it not that his post of duty isin a 
music store he would pass for a gentleman of the cloth. 
Mrs. Mary C. Fisher, the brilliant organist of the First 
Baptist Church, Auburn, N. Y., sends me programs of a 
recent series of her organ recitals, ending with June 11, 
which speak well for her ability, judgment and good taste. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis R. Dressler and Louis, Jr., will sum- 
mer at Belmar, N. J. 


iven, the popular contralto, is spending the 


An Adventure in Italy. 


WENT to Siena, and during an autumn of 
[ sublime color I made countless excursions through the 
woods and woodland hamlets, some lasting several days. 
It was on the afternoon of one of these golden days that I 
met with the adventure which I am about to narrate. I 
had been trudging along since sunrise when shortly after 
noon I heard the muttering of distant thunder. I hurried 
along for a quarter of an hour, when I felt the first heavy 
drop of the impending storm. No hut was in sight. I 
turned aside from the usual track into the wood, thinking 
to find shelter among the thick autumnal leaves. 

3efore long the rain came down in solid masses through 
the denuded boughs, while before my eyes the lightning 
blazed and the woods resounded with the thunder’s can- 
nonade. I knew that it would be folly to remainin one 
place, so I hurried blindly on through the roaring forest— 
between the lightning flashes it was as black as night. In 
less than half an hour the storm had abated. I raised my 
head—it had been bowed in forcing my way against the 
wind and the rain—and then I found myself facing an old 
castle, built among the rocks of a gloomy defile at the 
borders of the forest. 

The place seemed to have risen before my eyes by magic. 
I stood at the outskirts of the wood gazing upon it in won- 
der, while the lightning played through the hollows of the 
Salvator-like rocky landscape beyond it. 

‘*Pshaw!” I cried, ‘‘ what an ass I am to stand here in 
the rain while shelter is at hand! However that castle 
came there, the fact remains that it stands there and awaits 
my coming.” 

I ran across the intervening space and quickly found my- 
self in the courtyard of the castle, searching for the en- 
trance. I had not much trouble in finding it. The double 
walnut doors were wide apart. Beside them there was a 
bell handle, which I pulled. The far off sound of a bell 
came to my ears, but to mine alone, it would seem, for no 
janitor appeared, even after I had pulled the handle a second 
time. 

I glanced through the open doors and saw at the farther 
end of the hall a fire of logs smouldering on the hearth. 
The sight was too tempting to be resisted by a be-draggled 
fellow such as I was at that moment. I boldly entered the 
hall and walked tothe fire. Afterthe lapse of a few min- 
utes I even ventured to stir the smouldering logs into flame. 
While doing so I was awkward enough to dislodge one of 
the fire irons, and it fell with a crash upon the tiled hearth. 

I waited breathless for the sound of feet upon the pass- 
age from the apartments on each side of the hall; but 
though the noise must, 1 knew, have been heard all over 
the castle, no human being appeared. Looking around I 
noticed several articles of splendid furniture scattered 
about the mosaic on the pavement, which represented 
Odysseus bound to the mast, while the Sirens sang around 
him. On one of the seats lay a violin and its bow, and not 
far off there was a guitar. 

In spite of the weird features of the place, I had suf- 
ficient courage to seat myself in front of the now blazing 
fire, and my wet garments were soon sending off clouds of 
steam. I suppose it was the general sense of comfort that 
caused me to drop gently to sleep, How long I slept I 
cannot tell, but I know that I had a consciousness of being 
surrounded by a number of laughing people. 

When I opened my eyes, however, and started from my 
seat, there was only a solitary figure in the hall. 


the flickering flame from the logs, now well nigh burned 
out, fitfully illuminated ! 





What a figure it was that I saw in the half gloom that | 





| 
} 
| 
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A tall, absolutely fleshless creature in man’s dress stood 
in the centre of the mosaic, transfixing me with small, 
piercing eyes that were as black as coals only when they 
were not blazing red like the same coals when they have 
been in the centre of a fire for half an hour. His hair fell 
in heavy black locks from his forehead right over his 
shoulders, adding to the strangeness of his- appearance. 
But the strangest about him was his hands, Such long, 
lean fingers I had never seen on any human being. They 
suggested the talons of a strange bird of prey; and the 
long, hooked nose of the figure did much to increase the 
impression produced by the sight of such hands, 

There was a curious smile on the yellow, livid features as 
the figure watched me and clearly perceived that I was too 
surprised to be able tospeak. It was that smile, I think, 
that opened my lips. (I had been so constant a visitor to 
Italian churches, and had become acquainted with so many 
village superstitions, I fancy that the figure must have 
noticed my lips moving in prayer.) 

‘* Your Excellency will pardon the intrusion of a belated 
stranger,” said I, when I found words. ‘‘I am an English- 
man, but I have lived in Italy for some years. I was pass- 
ing through the woods to the village at the head of the val- 
ley when I| was unfortunately caught in the storm. Reach- 
ing the castle of Your Excellency, I took the liberty of 
pulling the bell twice ; but, finding no response, I ventured, 
as mine was a pitiable case, to enter the hall to dry my gar- 
ments. The pleasant warmth doubtless caused me to fall 
asleep. If a servant will put me on the track to the nearest 
inn I shall ever thank Your Excellency.” 

I spoke in the Italian of Tuscany, but no sign did the 
man give to let me know that he understood me. He re- 
mained in the same position which he had occupied the first 
moment that I had seen him. Perhaps his smile became 
more sardonic when I had spoken. 

‘It is growing late, sir,” I remarked uneasily—he stood 
between me and the doors. ‘' May I take the liberty of 
inquiring to whom I am indebted for the timely shelter 
from the inclement storm ?” 

Some moments elapsed before he spoke. 

‘* 1 am the Power,” said he, also in Tuscan and Italian 
‘‘T am the Power after which all men strive—the Power to 
stir the souls of all men in the world. I do with men what 
I please—I am master of the world.” 

I began to fear that the man was mad. Still, he did not 
speak like a lunatic. There was in his tone nothing of the 
confidential whisper in which a madman expresses his wild- 
est hallucinations to any one who takes him seriously. 

‘I fail, sir, to understand fully what is the exact title 
claimed by Your Excellency,” said I. 

‘‘T have had many titles given me since I first appeared 
in the world,” he replied. ‘‘ But I prefer being known as 
the Soul-mover. Men who were believed to be without 
souls have gone forth from my presence bearing undoubted 
testimony to my power as a Soul-mover.” 

I stared at him. His eyes shone red as the vent holes of 
afurnace. Then he smiled in a way that made me shudder. 
I had ceased to think of himasa madman. His appearance 
as well as his words sent my thoughts in quite another 
direction. 

‘Whatever you may be, or whatever titles you may 
bear,” I managed to stammer, ‘‘I owe you thanks for a 
timely shelter—for—for—the fire.” 

‘* The fire—the fire!” he cried, and then he burst into 
the most awful laugh I had ever heard. ‘* The fire—”’ 

‘« | was wet to the skin when I entered,” I said. 

‘‘ And you thank me for the fire—for my fire. Good! You 
are more polite than many people who have made the ac- 
quaintance of the fire of which I am guardian. I am the 
master of the fire—the everlasting fire—do you under- 
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stand ? 

I fancied that I understood but too well. 
standing had shown itself to beatall sluggish it would have 
received a jog forward by the smile that distorted his livid 
features as he spoke. 

‘* Have you heard of the fire of what men call the Bottom- 
less Pit?” he inquired in a whisper, taking a step toward 
me and pointing with one long, lean, raven-like hand to the 
mosaic on the pavement. 

**I fancy I may have heard it,” I muttered. 
that?” 

‘‘That is the fire which I kindled—that is the everlast- 
ing fire of which I have been made custodian. Do you be- 


If my under- 


** What of 


lieve me? 

“If you are the custodian of the fire,” said I, gaining 
courage—for after a time, I suppose, one comes to regard 
the Arch-fiend himself as poor sort of thing—*‘ you should 


not be believed. But even if you are what your appearance 


| and your words—above all, your smile—suggest you to be, 


your power is limited. You have no power overme. I 
am a Christian man.” 

‘* No power over you!” he cried. ‘ There is no living 
man over whom I have not power. I play with your souls 
as a child plays with his ball. I mean to play with your 
soul before we part, my good friend.” 

‘IT defy you!” I cried. I felt my English blood hot in 
every vein. An Englishman in the early years of the 
century—after the Battle of Trafalgar—an Englishman of 
the England of Nelson, not the degenerate land of to-day, 





was ready to defy the Arch-fiend himself, nay, worse, 
Bonaparte. ‘‘I defy you.” I continued. ‘ You have 
no power over me.” 

‘ Brave words!” said he, with another awful laugh. 
‘‘ But the man does not exist over whom my everlasting 
fire—that fire which men call genius—has not power. For 
God's sake! " 

He sprang upon me without a word of warning and pin- 
ioned my arms, but only for a second. I had unconscious- 
ly been retreating from where I had originally stood, and 
still keeping my eyes fixed upon that figure. I was in the 
act of stumbling over the bench on which the violin lay by 
the side of the guitar. 

His sudden exclamation, quickly followed by his action, 
had prevented me.from crushing the instruments. He 
was almost breathless as he pointed to them, the moment he 
I must confess that I also was 





had released my arms. 
breathless. 

‘*Once more I am indebted to you,” I said. ‘‘ I would 
not for worlds have injured the fiddle, at least. I have as 
much affection for the humblest of the fiddle family as if it 
were a child.” 

‘Only so much?” said he. ‘‘ Ah, you are not an enthu- 
siast.”” 

‘I once fancied that I was,” I replied, picking up the in- 
strument. The truth was that I was ready to seize the 
opportunity of keeping our conversation away from the 
gruesome channel in which it had previously flowed. 

‘* You handle the instrument as if you know something 
about it,” said he, encouragingly. ‘‘ Perhaps—would it be 
too great a favor to beg—?” ‘ 

He handed me the bow very gracefully. 

‘* You wish to hear me play? I shall have the greatest 
of pleasure in doing my best,” said I, beginning to tune 
the violin. I felt that we were getting along much better 
than I had.reason to believe we should from the early part 
of our conversation. 

‘I shall listen to you with—let us say, interest,” said 
he ; and he seated himself on the bench near the smoulder- 
ing embers. ‘The hall was by this time very dim, only now 
and again a little flame broke forth on the hearth, and sent 
a shivering flicker of ruddy light along the walls. 

I finished the tuning of the strings and began to play my 
nocturne. The instrument was by far the best that I had 
ever had in my hand, and I astonished even myself by the 
brilliancy of my execution. I never played so well pre- 
vious to that evening, and I have never played so well 
since. When the last delicate tones had dwindled away I 
glanced with pardonable pride toward my sole auditor. 

He was lying on the bench convulsed with laughter. 

I felt at that moment as though I could have killed the 
wretch. Was it to tempt this murderous impulse that he 
had encouraged me to play? 

‘‘A thousand pardons and a thousand thanks!” he 
cried, starting up. ‘‘I assured you that I should be inter- 
ested, but I had no idea that I should be amused. Rarely, 
I give you my word, have I been so diverted.” 

‘* It was not meant to be diverting, sir,” said I. 
played youa nocturne of my own composition,” I added 


‘*T have 


proudly. 

‘Body of Bacchus!" he cried, ‘‘ Why did you not say 
you meant to be solemn? For want of so simple an expla- 
nation I have ! een misled. I believed that it was your in- 
tention to be humorous. But I have been diverted. It is 
delightful to hear the first attempts of an infant to express 
its little heart in words to reach the hearts of men.” 

‘* Perhaps,” I said icily—for I had, I repeat, never played 
so well in my life.—‘* perhaps you will give me an example 
of the complete expression of the heart of man, as I have 
given you one of the lispings of an infant.” 

I handed him the violin with a satirical inclination of the 
body. He laughed again, but suddenly checked himself. 

‘‘T entreat your pardon,” he said. ‘‘ Let me beg of you 
to punish my rudeness by laughing also.” 

I smiled as I said, ‘‘ Oh, no, no,” but Imade up my mind 
that if he was anxious for me to laugh he should be gratified 
to the fullest extent before he had finished his performance. 

‘« Yes,” he murmured, holding the bow within an inch of 
the first string of the violin that was against his shoulder. 
‘« Yes, I think I know what your lispings meant to express. 
Is it this?” 

The smile upon my face passed away before the first long 
note that he sounded had ceased to vibrate. He had not 
raised the bow from the string ; but that solitary note was 
worth more as an interpretation of the impassioned cry for 
rest—the rest brought by night—which I meant to embody 
in my nocturne, than the whole composition. While that 
note sounded I heard the cry of the whole creation that 
travaileth waiting for the Rest in the consummation of 
God’s promises. 

Again he moved the bow and the wail went on. Ina 
moment the dim hall was crowded with figures. I sat 
watching them in amazement. They were laughing to- 
gether in groups. Lovely girls in ravishing dishevelment 
flung roses to the roof of the hall, and the blooms break- 
ing there sent a shower of rosy perfumed petals quivering 
and dancing like butterflies downward. Children ran to 
catch the falling flakes and clapped their hands. 
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intervals of singing quaffed sparkling wine. from cups of 
glass. Suddenly, as all were in the act of drinking, the 
goblets fell with a crash upon the pavement, and the red 
wine flowed like blood over the mosaic of Odysseus and the 
Sirens. When the crash of the glasses had sounded 
through the hall there was a moment of deathly silence ; 
and then, far away, I could hear once more the distant wail- 
ing of a great multitude—it came closer and closer until 
men, women and children in the hall joined in that chorus 
of ineffable sadness—that cry of the world for the Rest, 
which has been promised. They lay on the pavement 
before my eyes, wailing, wailing, wailing. 

Silence followed. 

The hall grew dark ina moment; I could not see any- 
thing even if my eyes had beendry. They were not dry. 
That sad wail had moved me as I had never before been 
The darkness was stifling. I felt overwhelmed 
by it, but Iconld not stir. I remained bound to.my seat 
by a spell that I could not break. But just asI felt myself 
struggling for breath, a long ray of moonlight slipped 
aslant the hall and the atmosphere became less dense. In 
a few minutes the hall was filled with moonlight, and I 
saw that just where the pale light streamed there ‘was 
growing a tree that I had not noticed before. 

It was atree of golden fruit that gleamed in the moon’s 
rays. Ata little distance a fountain began to flash, andits 
sparkling drops fell musically into the basin beneath the 
fantastic jets. Allat once a nightingale burst into song 
among the branches of the tree. I listened rapt, drinking 
in the wonderful song that seemed to me the embodi- 
ment of tranquility—of a yearning satisfied. And as I 
listened there I breathed the delicate, dewy odors which 
seemed to come from the glossy leaves that hid the night- 
ingale from sight. 

I do not know how long I listened, how long I tasted of 
the delight of that sensation of repose. I know that I was 
on my feet, straining to catch the last exquisite notes that 
seemed to dwindle into the moonlight and to become ab- 
sorbed in the silver rays, when I heard a voice that said : 

‘* You have not laughed at my playing. You are very 
good. I did not think that you would laugh. I told you 
that I meant to play with your soul as a child plays with a 
ball. I kept my promise !” 

I looked in the direction whence the voice came, but the 
hall was almost in complete darkness. I could but dimly 
see a part of the outline of that tall figure, so fleshless that 
ijt seemed nothing more than a skeleton holding a violin— 
one of the grim figures of the spectres with the fiddle in 


moved. 


the dance of death. 

I went slowly backward until I reached the door. Then 
I turned and ran. I was among the trees in the wood be- 
fore I heard the mocking laughter that rang through the 
soft air of the early night. 

I fled through the wood, and in half an hour I got upon 
the track leading up the valley. 

It was nearly midnight before I reached the inn where I 
was expected. Inthe spacious kitchen I sank down on a 
chair utterly exhausted. 

‘* What, sir, are you ill?” cried a voice that I knew, the 
voice of an olive grower of Siena with whom I had become 
acquainted some months before. 

‘* No,” said I, ‘I am not ill, only tired, and—well, I shall 
never laugh again when I see a peasant cross himself pass- 
ing certain woods which he believes to be haunted.” 

‘‘In the name of heaven where have you been, sir? 
whispered the man. 

‘*I came upon a castle standing among the rocks some 
distance to the right of the valley.” I replied, ‘‘ Do you 
know of such a castle, my friend ?” 

‘* Certainly ; it is most surely the castle of the Contessa,” 
he replied. 

‘It is now incharge of the Fiend himself,” said I. ‘‘ He 
came upon me, and with his playing upon a fiddle that lay 
in the hall he took possession of my soul. My God! I 
scarcely feel free even now.” 

The olive merchant looked at me in a puzzling way for a 
few moments, then he burst into a laugh. 

‘‘T have heard that playing myself,” he cried, ‘‘and it 
has taken hold upon my soul also; it does upon every soul 
that hears it. Sir, the Contessa has had a guest at her 
castle for the past year ; his name is Signor Paganini.” 
The man lay back and roared with laughter, but it was 
some time before I could laugh, before I could realize that 
the greatest artist who had ever lived inthe world had been 
playing for my benefit a part which he loved to assume.— 
** To-Day.” 
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Eleventh Handel Festival.—The eleventh tri- 
ennial Hindel festival was opened in London on Friday 
with 4,500 performers and 16,000 persons in the audience. 


The Queen Takes a Box.—The Queen has taken 
a box for the Drury Lane season of German opera, which 
opened on ‘Tuesday last with a fine performance of 
‘* Walkiire.” 

In order to meet the competition of the triennial Handel 
festival, which opened at the Crystal Palace on Thursday, 
Sir Augustus Harris has decided that Jean de Reszké is to 
appear on the festival days next week in his favorite operas, 








Paris.—The rehearsals for ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” will 
be directed by Messrs. Taffanel and Vidal. As we stated 
before, the opera will not be ready before April, 1895. The 


engagement of Van Dyck as ‘ Tristan” is officially an- 
nounced. 

The rehearsals of ‘‘ Montagne Noire,” by Mrs. Holmes, 
are conducted by Mr. Mangin. This opera has four acts, 
and will be given next December. 

The scenery of ‘‘ Aida” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” which has been 
destroyed by fire, is being replaced for next season. 

It is announced that Maurel has signed a contract to sing 
‘‘Tago” in Verdi's ‘‘ Othello.” The following is the cast of 
the opera when it will be given in October : 

Deeb eis ovine vncccccsccctccvedecccesccecendsvscesere Mrs. Rose Caron 
ee ee Mrs. Héglon 

..Mr. Saleza 
Maurel 





act, when the Doges make their entry. 

On the list of operas which are to given during next sea- 
son is also ‘‘ Biirnehilde,” by Guiraud, which opera score 
was just finished by Saint-Saéns. The libretto is not one 
of Wagner’s legends, but one which has been taken from 
“Récits Mérovingiens,” and belonged in the first place to 
Saint-Saéns, who let Guiraud have it. At the latter's death 
Saint-Saéns has retaken it, completing the interrupted 
work, 

once 
in her 


Bismarck’s Last Waltz.—Mrs. Carette, 
the companion of the Empress Eugenie, tells 
memoirs this new story of Prince Bismarck : 

‘‘It was at a great ball in the Tuileries in 1867, during 
the International Exhibition. Count Bismarck stood in a 
corner watching the dancers. In the cotillon the thought 
came to me that I might offer him a bouquet of roses, and 
thus compel him to dance with me. Herr von Bismarck 
was at thattime the subject of universal interest. He ac- 
cepted my bouquet and, without hesitation, responding to 
the invitation that went with it, he danced a waltz with me 
in a manner quite beyond criticism. This incident, which 
seemed to harmonize so little with Count Bismarck’s seri- 
ousness and the important part which he was already 
playiny in State affairs, amused immensely the kings and 
princes who were present As he escorted me to my seat 
after the waltz he took a rosebud from the buttonhole of 
his coat and gave it to me with the remark : 

‘** Madame, please keep this bud as a memento of the 
last waltz that I shall ever dance. I shall never forget 
lag 


An Indian Diva.—There is much talk just now in 
London of a new singer, Mrs. Pherore Langrana, an Indian 
lady, and a pupil of Sims Reeves. Royalties are patron- 
izing her, musical people are running after her, and she is 
to sing before Queen Victoria shortly. Her specialties are 
Persian melodies arranged as songs. 
she is the first Indian woman to attain distinction as a pub- 
lic singer. Her sister passed an examination in law at Ox- 
ford and is now practicing in Bombay. 


Walter Damrosch.—Mr. Walter Damrosch has 
completed his arrangement for a Wagner opera season in 
New York, and will sail for home on the steamer Spree 
to-day. 


As far as is known 


Paderewski’s Contribution. — Paderewski has 
contributed 2,000 francs to the fund for erecting a monu- 
ment to Chopin at his birthplace, Zelazowa Wola, in Po- 
land. 


Germany Cities Musical.—lIn the last number of 
the ‘‘ Century” an article is printed showing that the cities 
of Germany are growing faster than American cities. Ger- 
man cities are superior to ours in most things which give 
evidence of civilized government and a realization of the 
fact that life is not intended to be a mere treadmill togrind 
out dollars, but a time for enjoyment too. Perhaps in 
nothing is the difference brought out more strikingly than 
in the matter of operatic entertainments. To take only two 
cities out of fifty that might be named, during the past sea- 
son Cologne had 144 operatic performances, or twice as many 
as New York. Darmstadt had eighty-five operatic perfor- 
mances, including four novelties. Did any American city 
of the size of Cologne or Darmstadt have a single operatic 








Men, old and young, sang in varying harmonies, and at 





‘*Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Faust ” and ‘* Lohengrin.” 





performance ? 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y., June 15, 184. 


| VISH I had the ability to give a comprehensive 





the festival which closed last Friday evening. It 

with a preliminary matinée on Wednesday afternoon, fol- 
i ‘‘ Haydn Night” in the evening. 

I inds, of Boston, was the first soloist Wednesday 

ig heard in two numbers Her improvement since 

ist V t ery marked She is conscientious in all her 
lepending alone on her art for success 

( i was given as the second part, with Mrs. 

Blauvelt, Dr. Carl Martin and A. Hobert Smock as 


but not entirely 


and it must 


lor. Martin's work was acceptable, 


[here was a seeming lack of interest, 





did not sustain his previous good reputation made 
Ir. 5 who at forty-eight hours’ notice was called upon 
part in place of Wm. H. Rieger, who was una- 
gement on account of the serious illness of his 
g the part in a manner considering the circum 
y reditable. He has a smooth, ringing voice, 
i lity and even throughout its register, and with 
ars before 1 and an ambitious temperament he has 
¢ 
Mrs. Blauvelt proved to be one of the most pleasing features 
f for with a pleasing presence she created a favor 
ession from the start. With the first notes of ‘“* With 
V erdure Clac € owed her talent Her voice 1s not power- 


it has that clear cut brilliant quality that every note 





inds © leven in her ‘On might Pens,” though almost 
nissimo throughout, every note was heard. 

ée on Thursday introduced a new soloist, Dr. Carl 

. baritone, or basso cantante, as he styles himself, of wide 

He sar ! Jedouin Love Song” of Pinsuti, and 

re ga nie Laurie He has a voice of great 





hal of great purity and sweetness, 
S it most artistically. 

sang Vandewater's ‘“ Elaine’ in a manner that 
n encore and fresh laurels. 
his wife, was 
1e rest of the festival work assigned to Mr. Rie- 
Dr. Dufft creating 


but in later work did most acceptably. 


Lavin, who fortunately was here with 
j + 


was heard first in a duet with without 
1ota ression, 
was most enthusiastically received in both her 
‘ Valse de Mervelle’ ** Ave Maria,” with 


larp and violin—and proved that she was even better in concert 


and an 


rt proved to be the best thus tar given, and 
lon almost everything. 

‘Pro from the ‘ Stabat 
Sublime Sweet Evening Star,” from 


s heard in Peccatis,’ 


nd deepened the good impression already 
Gounod's * Arietta de Romeo et Juliette,” 
d all previous efforts, and as an encore gave 
Her husband, Mr. Smith, played her ac- 
inpaniments, 
Mr. Lavin was greeted enthusiastically in Verdi's aria from 
t He also sang ‘‘ Love's Sorrow” and ‘“ Tell Her I Love 


A quart 
Dufft 


t from ** Martha,” by Blauvelt, Edmands, Lavin and 
closed the first part, while the rest of the concert was de- 
ted to Mendelssohn's Forty-second Psalm. 
hat the best often comes last was proven by the two concerts 
f Fr day. 

Mr 


Campanari came, sang and conquered. Perhaps no singer 


ce Campanini was here has so enthused an audience. He sang 
h and fire and just enough suggestion of opera that 
iptivated his hearers, and double encores were demanded. 

Mrs. Mary Howe Lavin is a beautiful woman, but to speak of 
auty without speaking of her voice would be like speaking 
eautiful 


picture and telling only of its frame. She easily 


sta { her reputation as a great lyric soprano. Her voice has 
€ purity, especially in its extreme highest notes, and in 
first solo, after a long unaccompanied movement, its true- 


ness was proven by ending in absolutely perfect tune with the 
The h Mr. Lavin was most beautifully given, 

n her solo from the ‘ Pearl of Brazil,” with flute, her purity 

ft tone 


duet wit 
actually put the flute to shame. 

he quartet from ‘“ Rigoletto” and the sextet from ‘‘ Lucia’ 
noteworthy efforts, and as for the songs of the Orphean 


juartet, the only local members, I am not in a position to judge, 
it think I may be permitted to say they sang well, giving for 
in encore ‘‘Good Night, Beloved,” a serenade dedicated to the 





é t omposer, Herbert. 
Florence Brown Shepherd filled the very difficult position of 
a manner most acceptable to audience and 


Dy tne ¢ 


ompanist in 
rtists, and proved her ability as a born accompanist. 
Che Bauer Orchestra, of Scranton, was very satisfactory, and 
the chorus was the best we have had. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of Jules Jordan's conductor- 
ip. He came here to fill a big man’s shoes and he did it.. He 
id the good will and confidence of the chorus throughout, and 
his ** National Hymn,” composed for the occasion, was a grand, 
tirring piece of patriotism. 
Clark & Delavan, the managers, have the thanks, and the sin- 














cere ones, of the community for bringing about such a successful 
musical event, and it is pleasant to state that they did not, like 
some past seasons, come out at the small end of the horn. 

The Lady Jane Gray Seminary closed last week with a very 
pleasant musicale. The most notable numbers were solos by Miss 
Winifred Williams, contralto, of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, 
and Miss Ada Prentiss, contralto, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
Buffalo, both of which were former pupils of the school. 

Miss Kate Fowler, Mrs. L. M. Rice and Mrs. George Ostrander 
gave a pink and green luncheon at the home of the latter on 
Thursday evening. The guests were Mr. Jules Jordan, Dr. Carl 
Dufft, Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Smock, Miss Gertrude Edmunds, 
Mrs. Florence Brown Shepherd, Mr. Shepherd, William Court- 
Mrs. Theo. White, Messrs. Clark and Delavan, and the 
Epwin R. WEEKS. 


ney, 
Orphean Quartet. 
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TORONTO TOPICS. 


Toronto, Ont., JUNE 21, 1894. 
& has been suggested that I write a review of 
Toronto's musical season 1893-4 for your columns, just. to let 
the world at large know what we have been doing. Truth to 
tell, however, I can’t see that the end is worth the trouble, nor 
can I believe that at this time of the year the poor old tired 
Rather does it seem to 

me that sweltering humanity wants a rest—a good, solid rest 

with cooling drinks and someone at hand to keep off the flies. 

However, ‘‘men must work,” and it ismy duty to record 


world would be much the better for it- 


a couple of our more important events closing the current 


season. 
x** * 

On the evening of June 5 the recently organized Toronto Male 
Chorus Club made its début, Mr. J. D. A. Tripp being the con 
ductor, his first serious personation of that role. The members 
of tbe club—forty-two picked singers—had the solo assistance of 
Mary Howe (Mrs. Lavin), soprano; Arma Senka (Miss Susie 
Ryan), contralto, and Mr. William Lavin, tenor. 

The audience were treated to a dual surprise in the excellence 


f the club’s singing and the ability of the conductor. I have 


heard pretty nearly everything that was worth hearing of music 
in Toronto, but little as good in the way of part song singing 
as on this occasion under Mr. Tripp's baton. Now music of 
this description has been a popular fad here since it was specially 
W. Elliott Haslam some eight years ago, and 
So 


introduced by Mr 
by whom it was brought to a high degree of perfectfon. 
when the work done by the Male Chorus Club is reported upon 
about an equal plane of superiority one is free to dispense with 
much of adjectival praise. The main points were that the singing 
was vigorous, manly and refined; where power was necessary it 
was satisfactorily in evidence, while the general shading was no- 
ticeably good. 
The numbers given by the club were : 
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Miss Ryan (‘* Arma Senka”), who formerly lived in Toronto, 
was heard on this occasion for the first time in several years. 
At one time she gave much promise as contralto, and devoted a 
long time to study inGermany. She has certainly gained in 
style and facility of execution, but this, it seemsto me, has been 
at the expense of compass, power and sweetness. It is true that 
Miss Ryan was nervous, and no doubt allowance has to be made 
for that; I hope to hear her under more favorable conditions. 

All told, this concert of Mr. Tripp's is entitled to high praise, 
and there is every reason to expect that his Male Chorus Club 
will become a very popular feature of Toronto's musical life. 

eet 

Now for the musical festival, three evenings and two matinées, 
June 14, 15 and 16, the most important event of our current 
This was to inaugurate the opening of Massey Music 
Hall, the gift to our citizens of Mr. H. A. Massey, a wealthy 
Toronto manufacturer. 

Touching the hall itself, a substantial brick building, | may 
say that interiorly it is very fine and a worthy addition to the 
music halls of America. It cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
$125,000, and with us, relatively speaking, is equivalent to your 
Carnegie Hall. The frontage measures 122 by 132 feet, but the 
space has been so skillfully utilized that the visitor upon first en- 
tering the auditorium is struck by the exceptionally large seat- 
ing capacity it gives. This capacity is: Ground floor, 1,354 ; 
first balcony, 1,100; second, 800; the stage will accommodate a 
chorus and orchestra of 550, so that the auditorium will permit 
with ease the reception of an audience of 3,804; with squeezing, 
probably 4,300. 

Ample provision has been made for ticket offices, a spacious 
foyer, cloak rooms, &c. The hall is cheerful and comfortable ; 
elegance of taste prevails throughout. Truly Toronto, especially 
musical Toronto, is under a heavy debt of gratitude to the 
donor of this beautifully appointed edifice, Mr. Hart Almerrin 
Massey, a native of Canada, who, however, traces his descent 
from Israel Massey, one of the early Puritan settlers of New 
England. 

One of Mr. Massey’s primary objects in giving this hall was 
thatit should be so large as to render it possible to give the 
highest class of concerts at popular prices of admission. Well, 
at our festival of 1886, in an old rookery of a skating rink, the 
prices ranged from $3 down, while at the Massey festival they 
were $1, 75 cents, 50 cents and 25 cents, and yet there has been a 
regular howl (with newspaper cartoons) over the latter figures 
because *‘ the poor man could not afford them.” How on earth 
respectable solo and orchestral talent could be offered for less 
money I fail to see, and if I know anything about the ‘ poor 
man” he would not give a brass farthing to attend concerts with 


season. 
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. 
so much that was classical about them. As to the classical part 
of the business there was by no means too much of that; thata 
festivgl of music intended properly to rank as such should have 
programs of a less dignified character would have been ridiculous. 

I don’t know what may obtain in the future as to programs 
and prices, but certainly the “howl” over the inaugural con- 
certs had little if any sense in it. 

A résumé of those who took part in the festival is as follows : 
Adult chorus—170 sopranos, 117 altos, 74 tenors and 101 bassos ; 
total, 462. Children's chorus, 1,000; professional orchestra, 77 ; 
the Toronto Orchestral School (reinforced by professionals), 86 
The solo performers were : 

Sopranos—The Misses Emma Juch and Lillian Blauvelt. 

Contralto—Mrs. Carl Alves. 

Tenor—Mr. W. H. Rieger. 

Bass—Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 

Pianist—Mr, Arthur Friedheim. 

Violin—Mr. Wm. Yunck. 

’Cello—Mr. Alfred Hofman. 

Cornet—Mr. Herbert L. Clarke. 

The general musical director was Mr. F. H. Torrington; Mr 
Arthur E. Fischer conducted one work and Mr. A. T. Cringan 
the children’s choruses. 

Although for several reasons I would like to review the various 
concerts in detail, | am aware that the space necessary would be 
more than you can spare, so I will only attempt a brief ac 
count, 

On Thursday evening we had *‘ The Messiah,” the soloists be 
ing Miss Juch, soprano; Mrs. Alves, contralto; Mr. Rieger, 
tenor, and Dr. Dufft, bass. A well packed hall attested to the 
popularity of the selection, although for my part I would have 
preferred some grand modern work. What with the perfectly 
proper interruption (taking up about half an hour) in the pro- 
gram when Mr, Massey handed over the hall deed of trust, to- 
gether with the speeches incidental to the occasivn, and, despite 
cuttings, the interminable length of ‘The Messiah,” it was 11:20 
before the concert was over. Never will I forget my hard, hard 
wooden seat. 

However, there can be no doubt about it, Mr. Torrington is at 
his best when conducting an oratorio. His chorus was excellent 
as to material—in fact it was the finest oratorio chorus yet heard 
in Toronto. 
spite perceptible traces of wear, fairly surprised me with the 
delightfully sympathetic quality of her singing, which was bean- 
tifully shown in ‘‘ [know that my Redeemer liveth.” Dividing 
honors with this charming artist was Dr. Dufft, whose voice and 
style are pre-eminently qualified for oratorio work. Mrs. Alves 
and Mr. Rieger also sustained their parts with great credit. 

‘The program for the following evening consisted of Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” with Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Alves 
and Mr. Rieger as soloists, Mr. Torrington conducting, and the 
cantata, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” conducted by the com- 
poser, Mr. Arthur E, Fisher, the soloists being Miss Blauvelt, Mr. 
Rieger and Dr. Dufft. Both works given. The 
‘* Wreck of the Hesperus” I sent youa long and complimentary 
account of when it was first brought out as arranged for femak 
voices. Inits new form, scored for mixed voices and orchestra, 
it is much more impressive and certainly entitles Mr. Fisher to 
serious consideration as a composer. 

Except Miss Blauvelt, I have already referred to the solo- 
This young lady, however, is worthy of particular men- 
Her pure and delightful quality of voice, executive facility 


The soloists also were good, indeed Miss Juch, de 


were well 


ists. 
tion. 
and charming grace of manner and appearance fairly took her 
audience by storm. I know but few singers who have leaped into 
such instantaneous favor as this young lady has in Toronto. 

In regard to the miscellaneous concerts, I may not record the 
programs in detail. They would take up too much room. A 
synopsis of a very few of the leading items (omitting the vocal) 
must suffice to cover Friday and Saturday afternoons and Satur- 


day evening. The most important numbers given by the orches- 





tra were: 

CIT, PR akc: cecnccew ccvccseccccceedécnacece Wagner 
” PUNE iv éccacatevesivctedevcsbawnae Rossini 
° Mineman? 2A OB sc vy esses bees Oo v0 0A Goldmark 

“* Rakocsy March” (** Faust ").....cccsccccccctocccvcceces Berlioz 

Andante, Op. XI nar see TET SSO GIT Fonte oye Tschaikowski 

Serenade for Strings... | 

Symphony, No. 5—Andante con moto e Finale........ Beethoven 


There were some other orchestral selections, but those mentioned 
were the most noteworthy, and, given as they were mainly by 
local talent, their performance was highly creditable. 

The Orchestral School and Toronto Orchestra are 
commended for their playing. 

To the musicians present I suppose Mr. Friedheim's piano 
playing was considered as one of the chief artistic events of the 
festival, although it must be admitted that unless one were quite 
near him some of ‘his effects were lost, owing to the size of the 
auditorium. The same as regards the more delicate playing 
may be said of the fine solos by Mr. Yunck, violinist; Mr. Hof- 
man, cellist, and the Detroit Philharmonic Club (string quartet). 
Mr. Herbert L. Clarke, formerly of Toronto, but now solo cor- 
netist of Victor Herbert’s Gilmore Band, was alone among the 
individual instrumentalists in surmounting the difficulty of space. 
This, in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord,” he did with splendid effect. 

The singing of the 1,000 school children, under Mr. Cringan, 
could not have been better. The fresh, clear voices had been 
carefully trained, and although onlya little more than a half 
filled house was present, that half seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
hearing the youngsters—girls and boys. 


also to be 


“sn 
FestivaL Nores, 


It seems a very strange thing to me that the program makers 
for the miscellaneous concerts, especially the last one, were not 
better able to estimate the time necessary to performance. 
Fancy, where one is not dealing with a long drawn out oratorio, 
but has the matter under control, stringing out a program that, 
notwithstanding some eliminations and alterations to save time, 
is not over until 11:30! It is really an infliction upon human 
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powers of endurance ; not only that, however ; in this last con- 
cert nearly every one was anxious to hear Friedheim and the or- 
chestra in Liszt's E flat concerto. But it was cut out and we 
had to take the pianist in a solo (Liszt’s Rhapsody), which was 
very fine of course, but not what was promised and expected. 
Quantity and quality are all very well, but if either demands 
sacrifice, surely it ought to be the former. 

In regard to the business part of the festival, high praise may 
be accorded the executive officers, particularly Messrs. D. A. 
Cameron and I, E. Suckling, secretaries, and Mr. S. T. Church, 
treasurer. The libretto was compiled by Mr. Edwin R. Park- 
hurst, the excellent musical and dramatic critic of the Toronto 
Mail; it could not have been in better hands, and was by long 
odds the best, clearest and most concise book of its kind ever 
turned out in Toronto, 

The musical director, Mr. Torrington—although some pretty 
—is entitled to congratulations 
upon the general success of the festival. The chorus at any rate 
marked their satisfaction by presenting him with a handsome 


severe press criticisms appeared 


souvenir. 

The festival libretto stated: ‘‘ All that is wanted to complete 
the scheme of Mr. Massey (the Massey Hall) is a large organ, 
which it is hoped that the generosity of private citizens will fur- 
nish.” Yes, this is a serious want, but one I hope that will not be 
long felt, although in these days it would take considerable effort 
to raise the $10,000 or $15,000 or $20,000 necessary. For the fes- 
tival a vocalion was used and admirably played by Mrs. H. M. 
Blight, who also proved to be a capital piano accompanist in 
several catchy encore vocal numbers. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Toronto's schools of music and private teachers are closing up 
their season with the regulation series of pupils’ concerts. ‘This 
week Mr. W. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, examiner for the piano 
department of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, is to give a 
recital here. Quite a number of the profession will spend their 
vacation in Europe, among them being Mr. W. Humfrey Anger, 
Mus. Bac., Mr. H. M. Field and Mr. W. O. Forsyth. Mrs. H. W. 
Webster, one of the best players of the mandolin I have ever 
heard, has joined the staff of the Conservatory of Music, and will 
organize a mandolin club next season, 

I do not often call upon you for space to mention pupils’ con 
certs; in fact only very occasional reports could be permissible 
However, one given on June 8 by the pupils of Mr. W. O. For- 
syth (piano) and (vocal) Mr. F. Warrington, and another on the 
same date by vocal pupils of Mr. H. W. Webster, assisted by in- 
strumental talent, were both above the ordinary in point of ex- 
cellence. 

Sousa's Band will be here this week, but I'll have to report that 
later. EpmMonp L. RoOBERTs. 
we 


BUFFALO. 


SUFFALO, N. Y., June 25, 1804. 
I ages time it is of annual pupils’ concerts and other 
closing season concerts that I write, and a very creditable 
showing has been made. 

Mr. Gelke's came first, with a miscellaneous program, consist- 
ing of piano and vocal solos, duets and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Water 
Nymph,” 
Of the piano numbers the duo by Mrs. Louis Gethoefer 


for alto solo (Mrs. Henry Little), ladies’ chorus and 
piano. 
and Miss Annie Gethoefer was most brilliant, Misses Marjorie 
Howard and Bessie Brown also playing well. The vocalists did 
not equal the pianists. 

Mr. Riesberg’s annual concert was given before an overflowing 
house, and never has that gentleman had reason to be prouder 
of his class. Said the ‘ Express,” our principal morning paper : 

Some twenty-six young women and four young men, selected 
from the classes of Mr. F. W. Riesberg, participated in aconcert 
last night, demonstrating the progress made since the last an- 
That this was satisfactory to both teacher and 
audience was proven by the reception given to the several solo- 
ists and ensemble players by the audience, which filled the hall. 
Thorough practice and intelligent guidance have brought all 
those who played to a high standard. Indeed, Miss Clara Graebe, 
of Niagara Falls, who played Weber's concert-stueck, twenty 
three pages long, from memory, and Misses Laura Willgansz, 
Pearl Collinson, Maud Farthing and Isabella Gibson are far ahead 
of mere amateurism. Little Laura Mensch and Edith Owens also 
All the other players were associated in 


nual concert. 


did themselves credit. 
trios, quartets and sextets, specially pleasing numbers being a 
sextet, a Spanish dance, with castanets, tambourine and tri- 
angle obligato, and a very realistic ‘‘Sleigh-race,” for six play- 
ers, with sleigh-bells and whip-crack accompaniment. 

Mrs. Shannah M. Jones assisted, singing several songs by Weil, 
Bradsky, Nevin and Cowen in a most musical and enjoyable 
manner. 

The Buffalo School of Music (Miss Mary M. Howard, princi- 
pal) gave the following program : 
Preludes, Nos. 4, 18 and 20........ Be TT eee Chopin 
Monica Dailey. 
Re Ae er EEE RO Packwood 
Phillip Roth 


MOMOTIO.. coczsnges td's 
**Slavonic Dance, No. 


ROWS CUPOIOM Ss. 655 odin sg sk dcc tons csc c'nedeess ' s 
Allegro molto vivace, from Third Sonata, op. 88. 
Monica Dailey. 


Heller 


Sonata in A major.... Handel 


Miss Elizabeth Clinton. 





Nowelet, Ofr BE, OT. vecccscccecsoe ous ....X, Scharwenka 
Monica Dailey. 

6 ie oo cn descccevcccecdebectessusdewWbaeb beotdaveseees Bohm 
** Slavonic Dance, No. 2’’........e0e0 eb ciddel «pbbewhs P. Roth 
Earl Packwood. 

“ Cello Study ” in C sharp minor... .......005 ceesseces Chopin 
Monica Dailey. 

Bouree in G minor..........+.. wreneeee Meet Guy neheee saa ee Bohm 


Miss Clinton. 





** Over the Desert” 
Monica Dailey. 


Many words of praise were spoken of little Monica Dailey, of 


Batavia, who is really quite a prodigy, and young Packwood also 


did his violin teacher credit. 
An event was the Press Club matinée, with local soloists, the 


Julia Marlowe Company, and other attractions. Pretty Miss 
Mayme Crawford (of Detroit) made quite a hit with her soprano 
solo, Mr. Riesberg was the accompanist. 

Dr. Charles W. Stainton, beside relieving the sufferings of that 
very large portion of mankind who possess teeth, is also a first 
rate violinist and conductor, and with his little baton he enticed 
many people to the two old folks ‘‘ Publick Concertes, in ye Big 
Stone Methodist Meetin’ Haouse.” Among the Womenne Singers 
on this interesting occasion were : Wealthy Ann Pettingill, Aunt 
Polly Bafsett, Miftrefs Ruth Parfons (whose firft hufband was a 
Gullup), the two Clapfaddle Girls, Prudence Periwinkle (if so be 
she gets there in time), Penelope Perkins, Haymo Filkins, 
Rachel Sparks (once a belle), Charity Standish, Charity Billings 
(who was an orphan), and the Chatterbox Girls. 

The Menne Singers were: Uncle Billy Primrofe, Squire Brin- 
ton, Jeduthan Almoda Strikehigh, Abfalom Thin, Jedediah Rick- 
ficker, Jofhua Notion, Obadiah Grinders, Matthew Standftraight, 
Ichabod Bumpers (him as was bound out from the poor house), 
and many more whose name ye curious may learn on going to ye 
committee on towne gofsip. 

Father Nicodemus Aminabad Crane was ye most worthy Time- 
beater. 

The evening services at the Central Presbyterian Church have 
of late been much embellished by appropriate and excellent 
music, under the direction of Mr. Jolin Lund, with Miss Marie F. 
McConnell organist. ‘Cello solos, a string quartet and other 
special features, with the fine preaching of the Rev. Henry El- 
liott Mott, attract large audiences. 

Miss Carolyn Marjorie Cochrane, the very successful teacher 
of guitar, mandolin, banjo, with her ‘‘ Linwood Avenue Club,” 
gave a highly enjoyable concert for the benefit of the Fresh Air 
Mission, last week, with distinguished social patronage. 

Mr. Carl Adam, one of Buffalo’s oldest teachers and conduct- 
ors has returned froma year’s stay in Vienna, and was given a 
rousing greeting at an Orpheus commers. 

Teachers of vocal music, your attention is directed to this de- 
vice, which is warranted to make a singer of everyone : 

* THe -— Vocaizer.—Open thumb screw. Set elastic band 
over the top of the head near the crown. Open the mouth and 
adjust the cushions closely between the upper and lower jaw. 
Bring metal portion well together and then tighten thumb screw. 
Adjust guide band at the back of the head. This prevents the 
vocalizer from getting out of place.” 

Now if somebody will invent something to keep the mouths of 
my piano pupils shut I shall be under inestimable obligations. 

The special feature of last night’s Sousa concert was the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer. She was recalled re- 
peatedly, and I mistake if she is not heard here next season at 
our symphony or other concerts. 

Mr. H. Nichols, of this city, isthe publisher of a song entitled 
‘*Old Glory,” for which he wrote both words and music, and 
which he announces on the title page to be “ the hit of the times.” 
It is a most patriotic song, although it begins in this way : 

We know it is not right 
To brag with all our might 
About being the greatest nation ‘neath the sky, 
It dilates on the victory of the Vigilant over the Valkyrie and of 
Mr. Corbett over Mr. Mitchell. The summing up of the whole 
matter is to be found in the encore verse, which starts off thus 
Now I have done my song, 
And if yon think it wrong, 
I am sorry for to cause you pain. 

Doubtless Mr. Nichols has a bright future behind him, and I 
should say the same of our neighbor of Niagara Falls, who shall 
be nameless, but who has perpetrateda ‘‘Grand Fantasie for 
the Piano,” with this motto: 

I love you, dear, I love you, 
As true as man can love, 
And if I chance to meet you, 
I’}l kiss you, my dear love. 


Oh! you my little darling, 
I love you true indeed ; 
You are so very charming, 
And also very neat. 

A few words concerning the State Music Teachers’ Association, 
whose sixth annual meeting occurs here this week. We of Buf- 
falo have made special and successful efforts in raising money, 
and in all the details of the undertaking the citizens have re- 
sponded most generously, and we propose to give our guests a 
good time. 

The reception committee has some $200 to spend, and expect to 
give every visitor to the Iroquois parlors a pleasant surprise. 
Now, if the attendance is satisfactory, everything will be O. K. 

May I close with a quotation from Tenor Albert G. Thies ? only 
asking the gentle reader to transfer the time and place to Buf- 
falo, substitute ‘‘she” for ‘‘ he” and your correspondent for the 
poetic author of the words : 

‘‘I presume you think it has been raining. You are wrong— 
it was the angels of heaven weeping, because one of their sweetest 
cherubs left heaven and came to our house June 16, last Saturday 
morning. Of course he cried; who wouldn’t, coming in the rain 
without any clothes ? Mother and child are both doing well.” 

The little one will be named ‘‘ Frederika,” after its father, 

F. W. RIESBERG. 
“ oe 


NEWARK. 


NewakkK, N. J., June 24, 184. 
WO annual commencements of local interest took 
place last week. 

On Tuesday evening the Park Conservatory held their exer- 
cises in the Universalist Church, performing a program of much 
excellence. The solo numbers were played by Miss Kate Glin- 
non, Miss Mabel Blanchard. Miss Juliette Girardot. Miss Glin- 








non gave a performance of Chopin's etude, op. 26; No. ¥, and the 
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Liszt ‘‘Soirée de Vienne ;” Miss Blanchard played the first 
movement of Mozart’s D minor piano concerto, and Miss Girardot 
played Weber's ‘‘ Concertstiick.” 

The violin soloists were Mr. Albert Gosweilee, who played 
Bendall’s ‘‘Chanson d’Amour” and Bohm’s ‘“‘ Tarantella,” and 
Mr. Louis Ehrke, who gave the andante and finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto. Misses Girardot and Blanchard played 
Saint-Saéns’ variations on two pianos of a theme by Beethoven, 
and the Misses Currier played Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Nos. 
2, 6 and 5, also on two pianos. 

The vocal soloists were Miss Elizabeth Dooley and Miss Bessie 
Elverson. Miss Dooley sang Mascheroni’s ‘‘ Sancta Maria,” with 
accompaniment for piano, organ and violin, arranged by Mr. 
Baumann. Miss Elverson was heard to advantage in the song 
‘* Oft Have I Seen,” by Dell Acqua 

Presentation of graduation certificates in the teachers’ depart 
ment was made to Misses Blanchard, Murphy, Girardot, Glinnon 
and Currier, and the S. Db. Lauter Company gold medal for 
excellence in piano playing was presented to Miss Girardot. 

The young women graduated are now thoroughly equipped 
for the profession, and reflect the greatest credit upon their 
instructor, Director Baumann, and to him is awarded deserved 
congratulation as a musician and teacher standing high in the 
musical profession. 

Mr. Wenham Smith gave a pupils’ recital in the same church on 
Thursday evening, presenting an extensive, varied and difficult 
program. 

The students taking part were: G. Hepworth, Messrs. Louis 
Menier and C. R. Melinck and the Lillian 
Krueger, Kittie Stephens and Dora Mina 
Booth. 

The other performers were Miss Ward and Miss Dougherty. 

All the pupils acquitted themselves in a creditable manner. 

Since the withdrawal of E. M. Bowman from the Peddie Memo 


Misses Bertha and 
Koehler and Miss 
Miss Annie Kinsey sang ‘‘ He was Despised.” 


rial as musical director, no definite arrangements decided 
upon until last week, when Mr. 
post of musical director, and to his son Tonzo was given the 
position of organist. 


It must be gratifying to Mr. Bowman to see his pupil occupy- 


were 


James Sauvage was offered the 


ing the organ loft, and to know that his friend, Mr. James Sauv- 
age, whom he brought to the Peddie, are } Mr. 


his successors. 
a unique worker, 


Bowman is a wonderful, and in many respects 
a man of great ability, having enough mental and physical force 
to enable him to execute whatever plans are the product of his 
energetic brain. The Peddie loses, with Mr. Bowman's resigna- 
tion, an able and progressive musician. 

Miss Ada B. Douglass, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church 
and director of the Ladies’ Choral Club, successfully assisted at 
the opening of a new Odell organ in Eighty-first street, New York, 
last week for the Hamilton Institute commencement. 

Mazel 


_- — oe 


LINDLEY THOMPSON 


LEAVENWORTH. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., June 23, ISM. 
i ines Art League, which is one of the largest clubs 
clubs in this city, held its closing session June 4. This club 
numbers 125 ladies, who meet once a week for study of art and 
Each Monday finds a different 
Each leader carries out the details at her 


the current topics of the day. 
leader in the chair. 
own sweet will. Monday, June 4, was president's day, and al- 
though I have held the office over ten years I am now too modest 
to tell you about it, but will copy what one of our dailies said 
of it: 

‘The entertainment given by the Art League yesterday after 
noon was an event that the president and leader for the day, Mrs 
S. W. Jones, has just cause to be proud of, as there was not a 
dull feature about it. 
good, and the music received from the large and cultured audi 


The essay and the recitations were all 


ence the recognition it deserved. 

‘* The address of Mrs. S. W. Jones on ‘ Modern American Song 
Writers and Their Songs’ contained much information. No en- 
cores were permittad. 
limit. Every seat in the hall was filled, the Post being largely 
represented. The decorations with flowers and statuary were most 
beautiful and artistic. 

The program looked interminable, but it occupied only one 
hour anda half. I am obliged to mention it, for it is the society 
success of the season artistically. 
are all students studying with some of your own teachers, home 
on a vacation, and they gave much pleasure to their friends by 
singing. 

Miss Yaw and her company were induced to return here by 
Manager J. E. Brady and give another concert, which they did 
June 12, toa full house. 

These young people, Miss Yaw, Miss Lay and Mr." Dick, have 
been on a three weeks’ trip through this State, and Kansas City 
** just for fun.’’ 
had a good time. 
chez lui aprés le concert. 

The Harris Band, Mr. Myrilles, conductor, of the Soldiers’ 
Home, have begun their regular Friday evening concerts on the 
band stand in the Court House Plaza. 


The papers by members were one minute 


The league now adjourns until October.” 


The young ladies who sang 


The concert was very interesting. 


They go home for rest satisfied that they have 
Manager Brady gave them a quiet reception 


They are the popular 
functions summer evenings enjoyed by everybody 

The Conservatory of Music closed its year’s work with its 
twenty-second annual commencement exercises, Tuesday even- 
ing, June 19. <A good, long program was well given by the 
pupil, two graduates also participating. 

Now the young collegiates are returning home, and all sorts 
of gaieties and festivities are prepared, awaiting their return. 
If one does not mind the heat, no pleasanter place than this can 
be found to spend the summer. ELIZABETH R. JONEs. 


Wolfsohn Goes to the Wedding.—Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, 
the musical manager, left Monday for Stamford, Conn., to 
be present at the marriage of Miss Emma Juch to District 








Attorney Wellman, of this city. 
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was given 


‘*Patience”’ at North Adams.—‘ Patience’ 
at North Adams, Mass., on Wednesday and Thursday of 


of A. Tower. 


John 


, 


last week, under the direction E. 
l‘homas, of Boston, made quite a hit as ‘‘ Bunthorne.’ 

Mietzke.—Geo, A. Mietzke, of North Adams, has been 
engaged as conductor for the Round Lake Musical Festival. 
Concerts, with chorus and soloists, will be given August 4 
11 and 18. 

New Hampshire M. T. A.—The report of the fourth 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Association, held July 24-28, It 
) pamphlet of fifty-eight pages, and does 


1893, has just been issued. 

a well gotten uy 
its editors much credit 

John Howard.—John Howard, the well-known vocal 
authority, goes to Saratoga for the meeting of the M. T. 
N. A., and will spend the remainder of the summer at that 
resort 

Wesleyan Music.—Among the events at the celebration 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, were three 
meerts on J 19 The first, given Thursday 
was the regular commencement concert by the 
second was given the same evening by Mr. 
Miss Priscilla White, soprano, and 


une and 20. 


atternoon 


tudents Ihe 


Geo. E, Whiting, organ 

Mrs. Josephine Chatterton, harp Wednesday was the 
semi-centennial concert, when Miss Priscilla White, so- 
prano Miss Volera Keoppe 1, contralto; Mr J. 3urt Rogers, 
tenor; Mr. Gustav Berneike, basso ; Miss Augusta Hayner, 
pianist; Mr. Frank R. Adams, organist; the AZolian Male 


I 


Quartet and the Conservatory Ladies’ Chorus. Mr. Samuel 


y 
H. Blakeslee, director, took part 
Gertrude Luther.—Gertrude Luther, the soprano, sang 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Glee Club June 12 with great 


with the 


success. Miss Luther will go tothe mountains July 1 and 
ll resume teaching early in October 
Riesberg’s Daughter.—Mr F. 

of Tue Musical 


iter on J 


W. Riesberg, the Buffalo 
announces the 
Fred- 


Courier, 
16. 


correspondent 
birth of a daugl une She is called 
erika 


Thunder, of Phila- 
‘* Waesland ” for 


Henry G. Thunder.—Mr. Henry G 
delphia, sailed last Wednesday on the 
Eur He will take in the Antwerp Exposition and the 
Bayreuth Festival, and will also visit Munich. 

Mabel Lindley Thompson 
Lindley Thompson, of Newark, will give a concert at her 
Miss Thompson goes to Centre Moriches 
She will give several re- 


ope 
Tue pupils of Miss Mabel 


tudio to-morrow. 
for the summer in a few days. 
citals at the Ocean House while there, and will also do some 
newspaper work. She will return to Newark about the 
middle of September. 

Dr. Ziegfeld Sails.—Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, the presi- 
dent and director of the Chicago Musical College, sailed 
yesterday for Europe on the Havel. He will return in 
August. 

St. Cecelia Temple Dedicated.—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 19,—The only temple ever erected in honor of Cecilia, 
the sainted patron of music, was dedicated here to-day by 
its builders, the St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids. The 
building and lot cost the society about $55,000, and the 
structure is one of the finest homes possessed by any 
women’s club inthe country. It has a handsome front of 
sand colored brick, with terra cotta trimmings. The in- 
terior is a model in daintiness and convenience and includes 
a library, reception parlor, auditorium and stage, green- 
rooms, dressing rooms and a large dancing hall.—Chicago 

Herald.” 

Sophie Fernow.—Sophie Fernow left for Europe last 
Satu and will return in the fall. Miss Fernow has 
connection with the Ithaca (N. Y.) Conserva- 


rday, 


severed 


tory. 

Will Visit the M. T. N. A.—Some of the expected visi- 
torsat the Saratoga reunionof the M, T. N. A. Monday even- 
President KE. M. Bowman, MissAmy Fay, Albert 
Emilio Agramonte, Herbert W. Greene, 


ing, July 2 
Ross Varsons, 
S.N. Penfield, John W. Bayer, Walter Johnston, A. K. Virgil, 
R,. Huntington Woodman, Mrs. Zippora Monteith-Fischel, 
Messrs. Campbell, James, Roe and Lane, of the New York 
Glee Club, all of New York; Calvin B. Cady, Emil Lieb- 
ling, O. L W. Waugh Lauder H. S. Perkins and 
others, of Chicago ; Max Leckner, Indianapolis ; J. Warren 
Andrews, Minneapolis; J. S. Van Cleve, Cincinnati; Albert 


A Stanley, Ann Arbor; Wilson G. Smith, W. B. Colson, 
]. H. Hahn, Detroit; N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland ; Sec- 


ertary Fowler, of Connecticut State Association ; J. Kurzen- 


Fox, 
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knabe, President of Pennsylvania Association ; E. A. Berg, 
of Reading, Pa.; Ad. M. Foerster, treasurer of M. T. N.A., 
Pittsburg, Geo. E. Whiting, B. J. Lang, Boston, and many 
others. 

Wagner’s *‘ Die Feen.’’—It has been arranged that Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Die Feen,” as translated by Sinclair, of New York, 
will be produced in New York and Boston, with Mrs. Ne- 
vada in the leading réle. 

Says Luther Did Not Write It —70 fhe 
the Herald; In to-day’s issue of your valuable paper you 
conclude your excellent editorial on the Saengerfest with the 
well-known couplet : 

Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narrsein Leben lang. 

This you attribute, as is often done, to Luther, but 
Luther had nothing to do with this adage, which first ap- 
peared in the last century in the ‘‘ Wandsheeker Boke ” and 
in the ‘‘ Musenalmanak” of the German poet, Voss, who 
was presumably its author. 

Voss wrongly ascribed it to Luther, although it occurs 
as a medieval sentiment before Luther. Herber gave 
currency to Voss’ forgery by inserting it in his ‘* Volks- 
lieder.” In this manner the popular impression, which 
charges Luther with originating this adage, arose. 

Luther, as is proven by the latest historical researches, 
was a very temperate man. His works are full of denunci- 
ations of intemperance and impurity, and he never spared 
the Germans in their weakness for drink. 

Vehemently he discoursed against the ‘‘ Saufteufel.” 

Will you please, in the interest of truth, give your read- 
Sincerely yours, 

Joun A. W. Haas. 

Grace Lutheran Church, West Twenty-first street, city. 

—‘* Herald.” 

The Lordon College of Music (American and Canadian 
Sections).—The London College of Music is meeting with 
the greatest success in this country and Canada, and nearly 
200 representatives of high standing in the musical profes- 
sion have been appointed in various cities and towns in 
The examinations in theoretical 


ers this correction? 


America and Canada. 
and practical music will be held in twenty-seven cities at 
the end of July, and also at the Summer Music School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua, Mount Gretna, Pa. Entries may be 
made through Stocks Hammond, Mus. Doc., Reading, Pa., 
or Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. The following comprise the board of 
examiners: Prof. Chas. E. Harriss, Montreal; E. R. Dow- 
ard, Esq., Hugh A. Clarke, Esq., Mus. Doc., Walter E. Hall, 
Esq., F.C.O., Pittsburg ; Prof. Simeon Bissell, Pittsburg : 
S. Austen Pearce, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon, New York city; D. 
J. J. Mason, Esq., Mus. Doc., Wilkesbarre, Pa.; F.C. Smythe, 
Esq., Mus. Bac., Principal, Canadian College of Music, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Stocks Hammond, Esq., Mus. Doc., L. Mus. 
L.C.M., Reading, Pa.; H. P. Ecker, Esq , City Organist, 
Allegheny. 

Virgil in Toronte.—The following is taken from the 
Toronto (Can.) ‘‘ Saturday Night,” of June 16: ‘* Mr. A. K. 
Virgil of New York, inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier, 
delivered a lecture at the Conservatory of Music on Tues- 
day evening last on the subject of his now celebrated and 
much discussed invention. A large number of piano ex- 
perts and students were present, and the general impres- 
sion of the gathering was distinctly favorable to the adop- 
tion of the Clavier for use in teaching and study. Among 
the points specially claimed for this new aid to technical 
proficiency in piano playing might be mentioned the rapid 
and consistent development of the muscles of the fingers 
and arms, an increased facility in memorizing music and a 
saving of nerve strength not only to the performer but his 
neighbors as well. The lecturer was accompanied by Miss 
Julia Geyer, pianist, of New York, who illustrated the ad- 
vantages of the new system, her remarkably clever playing 
after a comparatively short period of study being in itself 
a practica] testimony astothe merits of the Clavier. A 
number of our teachers have already signified their inten- 
tion of purchasing the new invention and pefecting them- 
selves in its details for use in future work.” 

Emma Juch’s Marriage.—Miss Emma Juch, the well- 
known dramatic soprano, was married in St. Andrew's 
Church, Stamford, Conn., on Monday afternoon to Francis 
L. Wellman, Assistant District Attorney of New York 
city. A large number of people prominent in legal, mu- 
sical and social circles went down on a special train from 
this city. Mr. Dudley Buck presided at the organ. 

RGANIST—Wanted a position as organist and choir 
master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. Address 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary's Col- 
lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 


Kaiser Wilhelm Discovers a Tenor.—While 
listening to a concert given by the Chasseurs battalion of 
the Prussian Guards last week Emperor William discovered 
a fine tenor voice. He at once directed that Corporal 
Kraatz, the possessor of it, be sent tothe best teachers at 
the regiment's expense and at the end of his course of 
training be brought out as ‘‘ Max” in ‘‘ Der Freischuetz.” 
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The Seventeenth National Saengerfest. 
HE Seventeenth National Singerfest was in- 
augurated last Saturday evening, June 23, at Mad- 
ison Square Garden with a concert of the New York Fed- 
eration, 1,200 singers taking part representing the follow- 
ing societies: The Allemania Minnerchor, the Arion, the 
Arminia, the Beethoven Miinnerchor, the Deutscher Lieder- 
kranz, the Ehrenritter Gesangverein, the Eichenkranz, the 
Franz Abt Schuler, the Franz Schubert Minnerchor, the 
Gesangverein Harmonia, the Gesangverein Oesterreich, 
the Harlem Eintracht, the Harlem Minnerchor, the Heine 
bund, the Hudson Miannerchor, the Kreutzer Club, the 
Lorely Miinnerchor, the Miinnergesangverein, the Mozart 
Verein, the New York Miinnerchor, the New Yorker Siin- 
gerrunde, the Schillerbund, the Schwiibischer Siingerbund, 
the Theodor Koerner Liedertafel and the Yorkville Miin- 
nerchor. 
The interior of Madison Square Garden was tastefully 
decorated with the flags of the different organizations, in- 
terspersed with the American colors and flowers, palms 


and ferns gave the stage a handsome framing. A little 
after 8:30 o’clock, Mr. Carl Hein, the official musical 


director of the New York Federation stepped to the front 
of the orchestra amid the plaudits of a numerous audience. 
After the Prelude to Wagner's ‘* Die Meistersinger,” played 
by the orchestra, the societies sang Franz Lachner's 
‘* Bundeslied.” Then the Governor, the Mayor of this city 
and a number of prominent people marched down the 
centre aisle to the tune of ‘* Hail to the Chief,” taking seats 
on the orchestra platform, when the president of the 
Singerfest, Mr. Katzenmayer, with a short speech intro- 
duced Mr. William Steinway, the honorary president of the 
Singerfest. The greeting he received on stepping to the 
front must have convinced him that (as Mr. Katzenmayer 
had expressed it), ‘‘his name and reputation has gone over 
‘‘our city limits, whose love for music and song is superior 
‘*to others, whose liberality and promotion of musical and 
‘social culture is not equaled by anyone else.” Mr. William 
Steinway in a clear and ringing voice spoke as follows 
“Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial reception 
you so kindly extended to me, permit me to express to you my grati- 
fication at the enthusiastic manner in which the music loving publi 
of New York has responded to the call of the United Singers of New 
immense 
the 


audi- 


fes- 


York and other Eastern cities, as best shown by the 
ence assembled here to-night to witness the inauguration of 
tival. 

The beneficent influence of music and song upon body and mind is 
now generally conceded and understood. 

The first great song festival of the German United Singers was 
held in Philadelphia in 1850, the second one in Baltimore in 1851, and 
the third (in which I personally participated as a young man of four- 
teen) in the city of New Yorkin 1852, and thereafter alternating be- 
tween the three cities, in 1860, however, being held at Buffalo, and in 
1885 at Brooklyn 

German male vocal societies were formed in Philadelphia as early 
as 1845, in New York in 1847, but from 1848 they sprang up in every 
city in the United States, and inconjunction with the great American 
choral and oratorio societies, which soon thereafter came into exist- 
ence, were the pioneers in familiarizing our native American popula- 
tion with the musical tone pictures of the illustrious German com 
posers. 

Forty-four years of close personal observations of musical matters 
in this country enable me to say that the love and appreciation of 
good music by the American people has been and is still rapidly in 
creasing, that its progress has been phenomenal and at the present 
time the United States may justly be placed in the front ranks as a 
**Land of Music and Song.” 

To-night, this, the greatest song festival ever held in this or any other 
country, ‘s especially honored by the personal presence of the Chief 
Magistrates of the Empire State and the city of New York. And be- 
fore closing I will say that the motto of the German American singer 
may be summarized in the following two lines: 

“My darling Mother Germania, 
My beloved Bride Columbia.” 

It now becomes my pleasant duty herewith to introduce to you 
His Excellency, Roswell P. Flower, Governor of the State of New 
York, 

The Governor made a short speech and Mayor Gilroy 
followed him in a few appropriate remarks, after which 
these gentlemen marched back to their box, through the 
centre of the audience, which rose from their seats and ap- 
plauded. The fourth number of the program was ‘*‘ Friihl- 
ingslied ” by Carl Wilhelm, the composer of ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” The societies covered themselves with glory by 
an excellent interpretation of this composition, and a per- 
sistent applause compelled the chorus to repeat the work. 

Miss Emma Juch sang the aria from the ‘‘ Queen of 
Sheba,” Mr. Conrad Behrens sang ‘‘In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen,” from the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” by Mozart, and Mr. Vic- 
tor Herbert played a 'cello solo of Max Bruch, ‘‘ Kol Nid- 
rei.” Ail these artists deserve great credit for the artistic 
execution of the several numbers, and the-audience be- 
stowed liberal applause. The concluding number ‘ Ger- 
manenzug,” by John Lund, was sung by the chorus with 
great dash, the music being of the very modern school and 
reminiscent of Wagner. 

Considering that the heat in the building was almost 
unbearable, the first concert of the Seventeenth National 
Siingerfest of the Northeastern Singerbund created the 
greatest enthusiasm among those present, who had no 
thought for comfort while listening to music. 

On Sunday afternoon there was competitive prize sing- 
ing, in which male chorus societies of the first and third 
class participated. 











Societies of the First Class Sang. 
* Das Grab amt Besente isicccccccccscccceces seageetaneeetl J. B. Zerlett 
1. “ Orpheus,” Buffalo; 2. Harmonie, Baltimore; 3. Junger Min- 
nerchor, Philadelphia; Quartet Club; 5. Arion, Brooklyn; 6. Zéllner 
MAnnerchor, Brooklyn. 


Societies of the Third Class Sang. 


“ Waldeinsamkeit "’... eecosesccoes .- Johannes Pache 

1. Troy Minnerchor; 2. Gambrinus Sangerkranz, Philadelphia ; 3. 
Albany Mannerchor Quartet; 4. Delaware Sangerbund, Wilmington, 
Del.; 5. Echo Quartet, Brooklyn; 6. Arbeiter Mannerchor, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; 7. Schwabischer Sangerbund, Newark ; 8. Brooklyn Manner- 
chor; 9. Caecilia, Grand street, Brooklyn; 10. Allemania Mannerchor, 
Philadelphia; 11. Kreuznacher Sdngerbund, Philadelphia ; 12. Lan- 
caster Mannerchor, Lancaster, Pa.; 13. Eichenkranz, East New York; 
14. Orange Valley Junger Minnerchor, Orange, N. J.; 15. Lieder- 
kranz, Syracuse ; 16. Eintracht, Newark ; 17. Concordia, Waterbury, 
Conn.; 18. Harugari Sangerbund, Orange, N. J.; 19. Harmonie Man. 
nerchor, Reading, Pa.; 20. Arion, Washington ; 21. Bergische Har- 
monie, New Haven, Conn.; 22. Liederkranz, Jersey City, 23. Alpen- 
réschen, Brooklyn, 

Monday afternoon there was again competitive prize 
singing in which male chorus societies of the second class 
as well as the Town Federations of Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Baltimore, Albany, Trenton, Troy and Hudson 
County participated. 


Societies in the Second Class sang. 





ORE ORNS 0:60 0ld so contbeiine vcdne dave tenths candine Max von Weinzierl 

1, Columbia, Philadelphia; 2. Concordia, Bridgeport, Conn.; 3. 
Deutscher Sdngerbund, Buffalo; 4. Germania, Newark ; 5. Sanger- 
bund, Washington ; 6. Arbeiter Sangerbund, Philadelphia; 7. Will- 
Sangerbund ; 8 Harmonia, Philadelphia; 9. Orpheus, 
Harmonie, Newark; 11. Liederkranz, Scranton, Pa.; 
sayerischer Sangerbund, Newark; 134. Quartet Club, 
Brooklyn; 14. Teutonic Mannerchor, Allegheny City, Pa ; 15, Con- 
cordia, Philadelphia ; 16. Arion, Jersey City Heights; 17. Gesang- 
Verein Liberty, Newark; 18. Eintracht, Albany ; 19. Brooklyn San- 


iamsburg 
Pittsburg ; 10. 


12. 


Arion 


gerbund; 2. Arion, New Haven. 
The Town Federations sang. 


Att AMATO NG ie vc ciiines ccvecddevadcvsddecbecdéctaqercvscie Ferd. Langer 
Town Federation of Brooklyn. 
Be Bae ee Be ii coh cevs.cctastésegctamiasseecuves Edw. Forchner 
Town Federation of Newark, N. J. 
Der Frohe Wandersmann.................. F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Town Federation of Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cvass IL 
Abendgebet aus dem Nachtlager von Granada.............. Kreutzer 
Federation of Hudson County, N. J. 
TID Seee Wr ET TU HT I heb sass vadeancccccsesescctndeecces F. Mair 
Town Federation of Albany, N. Y. 
Waldtrledetiinscncccavcc cétcsncavetinscssnatisdbenns céte teense Kéllner 
Town Federation of Troy, N. Y. 


Heimath Ade, VOIRMIed. ...ccocescovvertessctasdocnescesvesneces 
Town Federation of Trenton, N. J. 

The names of the successful societies were to have been 
announced at the monster picnic at Ulmer’s Park, Graves- 
end Beach, yesterday. The prizes were also to have been 
awarded. The following is from the program : 

‘‘ For aclearer understanding of the competitive prize 
singing, the management begs to announce that the 
societies are divided into three classes, according to 
their numerical strength. Three valuable prizes are 
awarded in each class. The picture on page six represents 
the first prize in each class. Class I. will sing ‘Das Grab 
am Busento’—first prize, a large Steinway grand piano, 
Class II. will sing ‘Herbstnacht '—first prize, a small 
Steinway grand piano. Class III. will sing ‘ Waldeinsam- 
keit'—first prize, a Steinway square grand piano. The 
second prize in each class is a solid silver cup. The third 
prize in each class is a solid silver wreath. ‘The third prize 
in each class is a solid silver wreath. ‘These six silver prizes 
are now exhibited at Edw. Schuberth & Co., 23 Union 
Square. Outside of the foregoing, a number of smaller 
silver cups and life size pictures of composers will be 
awarded in the second and third class.” 

The concert on Sunday evening was the most successful 
of the series: 

Gadiecagsbebebecapenccessecncaueese Richard Wagner 


Orchestra. 
Oe. cihhens énbekelindeceense wees soceeeeeee Hdvard Grieg 


Grand male chorus and orchestra. 


Overture, ‘‘ Rienzi 


Baritone solo.........+...... Eebbahehabewedeves seckserancvesqensce 
Mr. G. Campanari. 
Scene and air from “Oberon ”............00eeeeeeeeee C. M. von Weber 
Mrs. Amalia Materna. 
EE ee, PE Fileatacbecbicaccccccencdccdccoceces Max Spicker 
Grand male chorus a capella. 
OIRO GG i nk coccsdecdance cet adecHi cocaine Seotevdese Palbo de Sarasate 
Miss Maud Powell. 
Pore 5. cciccacececs ddesnnbdeacoscaccédvecseves F. Glueck 
{Grand male chorus a capella. 
ey ee 7 idueess nerseieeunenl Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
Mr. G. Campanari and orchestra. 
POSOU, TENN caccocs Jetdntacccudsdabonetece Louis Koemmenich 
Grand male chorus a capella. 

Scene from the opera “ Esclarmonde’’.............0+0++ Jules Massenet 
Beschwoérung der Geister. Liebesnacht. Jage. 
Orchestra. 

DAEs TIGA civic cdetitecddisiici disiewen Frank van der Stucken 
Male chorus and orchestra. 

ok ee Ceeereccccccsccccsscescces 
Mr. G. Campanari. 
AtNOTIORE FORAAGGT occiccciivesdictccbrcdideticccces eeeeeee Victor Herbert 
Orchestra. 


The grand chorus consisted of all the societies comprising the 
united singers of New York and vicinity. 

Although the acoustics of the Garden made sport of the 
efforts of the solo artists yet there was much heard that was 
effective. Materna has sung better, but she never received 
Maud Powell was 


such a welcome inall her artistic career. 
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also accorded a superb reception, and right well she deserved 
it, for a violin solo battling in the great spaces of the 
Garden has small chances. Campanari sang nobly the solo 
part in the clever and telling prologue to ‘‘ Pagliacci.” 
And how the chorus sang under the firm beat of Frank 
Van Der Stucken! The tonal volume was almost over- 
whelming but singularly pure, and the conductor contrived 
to give some nuance to the work. Herbert’s fantasy was 
received with cheers, 

On Friday night there was a monster parade of all the 
societies, which was reviewed by Governor Flower and 
Mayor Gilroy. President Cleveland sent his regrets. Here 
is a list of the officers of the united singers of New York. 













William Steinway......... a ae ddl oo omnes Honorary President 
Richard Katzenmeyer........... cece President 
Dr. Joseph H. Senner... -.-.-.First Vice-President 
Wm. Tenhompel,..........-cceceeeeeees .+-Second Vice-President 
Jacob Dieter..... Sn a. iy SD ...Third Vice-President 
Felix Schwarzschild............... ....Corresponding Secretary 
ee gO ee +--+ Recording Secretary 
Fe, POO v0 cb dic becccccccccbucckaubleeskneecs Financial Secretary 
Jobe P. With, . ccccccccccscccccccseces cvccescccecccoscoce Treasurer 
We I cc ioccctcscccacccodagneehrdtonas decterkasaustee "Librarian 






Directors—F. Ernst, Jac, Steuhl, Chr. Goeppele. J. Hees, Hy. J. 
Baumgart, Chas. Pache, Rich. Adams, Ernest Urchs, E. Braendle, 
Chas. G. F. Wahle, Jr., H. H. Ritterbusch, A. Hirsch, Richard Wein- 
acht. 


Ernest Urchs.........-+++ gabe <ks cagoeee ted Chairman Music Committee 
RISD. WeltReRbiivs coc ccecnccestovesgersee Chairman Finance Committee 
Bi, Fi. Mittortese’s . ...« asansotsoveans>sesaes Chairman Press Committee 
Wo, Mi MEME ndedegiccanggeoucisovepas Chairman Reception Committee 
Be POC. cocks cm Usccetocdsseccde Chairman Amusement Committee 
Theev Mastilg, «06506 CAV. cB Chairman Decoration Committee 
Dr. L. Weyland,......... Chairman Torchlight Procession Committee 
Me Hc 0s cas endbantiresnses: Chairman Accommodation Committee 


The third and last concert occurred last Monday night, 
and the following program was sung : 


ee a bso ado létki, DiCde isi vee ehvccvds C. M. von Weber 
Orchestra. 
Pilgrims Chorus, “‘Tannhduser ”’.............sseceees Richard Wagner 
Grand male chorus and orchestra, 


ON, ene WOME, coccccscconesecal aes Secenaceves G. Verdi 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 





Grand male chorus a capella. 


Pe Giieee **CGRSUNEMNN occ cccdecsccvdshessdnanstan C. M. von Weber 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 
Air of the Cardinal from **The Jewess”’............6ceeeeseeeee Halévy 
Mr. Emil Fischer. 


‘Wo Mocht Ich Sein ”...........06- oeccedencabene edecccesésec C. Zéllner 
Grand male chorus a capella. 


“Tanz der Sylphen”..... | fromthe “Damnation; H. Berlioz 


“Paust’s” Hollenfahrt... ) of Faust” ! 
Orchestra. 
ge Er bands Stic aS cade dbbinde 05 .A. Claassen 
Grand male chorus a capella. 
Air from “The Magic Flute”... ..........ccccescssees ..W. A. Mozart 
Mrs. Marie Tavary. 
“Preis der Deutschen Musik ”’........... sehvneeaeee Heinrich Zoellner 


Chorus, solo and orchestra. 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Marie Tavary and Mr. Emil Fischer. 

The last concert started in haltingly. The attendance 
was enormous, and there were so many stragglers that it 
was fully 8.45 before the overture began. It was rather 
raggedly played. Nor was the *‘ Tannhduser” number an 
improvement. There was much deviation from the pitch 
and rhythmical uncertainty. The chorus was infinitely 
better in the a capella numbers. Lillian Blauvelt sang 
the ‘‘ Mad Scene” from ‘‘ Hamlet,” instead of the number 
announced. She sang it exteedingly well, all things taken 
into consideration. Her upper notes were pure and lark- 
like, and her coloratura work most finished. It was not 
exactly the sort of singing suited to the size of the Garden, 
but Miss Blauvelt' made a decided hit, and she deserved all 
the applause she received. 

Arthur Friedheim was accorded a thunderous welcome 
when he stepped out on the platform to play Weber's 
concertstiick in F minor. He played the hackneyed work 
in a broad, dramatic and passionate manner. His touch 
was massive and penetrating, and every note could be 
heard from one end of the huge auditorium to the other. 
The passages in rapid tempo were bell-like and pure, and 
few pianists could have extracted from an instrument so 
much sonority and such a musical quality of tone. The 
Steinway grand piano stood the extraordinary test nobly 
and sounded like a small orchestra. 

Mr. Friedheim was wise in his selection, as this concert 
piece of Weber's is built on simple broad lines, and in the 
march he quite captured his audience. He, too, was re- 
called. The balance of the program needs no especial 
comment. It was a night of eathusiasm and thus ended 
the Seventeenth National Siingerfest in a blaze of glory. 








Seidl at Brighton Beach. 


HE season of summer concerts, which are to 

be given under the auspices of the Seidl Society by 

Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan Orchestra at the Brighton 

Beach Music Hall will begin on Saturday afternoon. A 

second concert will be given in the evening. 

The program for the first concert will be as follows: 

March, “ Tannhauser,” Wagner ; overture, ‘The Merry Wives of 

Windsor,” Nicolai; ballet music from “ Boabdil,”” Moszkowski; ‘* The 


Evening Star,” from “*Tannhduser,’’ Wagner ; (trombone solo, Mr. 
Stolz); dances by Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Bizet, Gillet and Rubin- 





stein ; intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; Spanish 
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Rhapsody, Liszt; “Dream After the Ball,” Czibulka; Arragonaise and 
““ March of the Toreadors,” Bizet, and suite, ‘‘ Coppelia,” Délibes. 


The program of the evening concert will be this : 
“* Huldigung’s March’’..... t 


Bi cy { ccccccccaccccccscccesvceeessscceoss Wagner 
Overture, “ Tannhduser.... 
Prelude and fantasia, ** Aflda@”........c.cccccccees seccescccceceees Verdi 
Entr’acte waltz from “ Naila’’..........cssecencscescerseccssess Délibes 
COGN em DING COW sic cdikine. + occncccanuteocs cadun Quacesesese Grieg 
Orchestration by A. Seidl. 

** Norwegian Rustic March.” 

**Sound of Bells.”’ 

Nocturne. 

““March of Dwarfs.” 
Waltz, *‘ The Beautiful Blue Danube "’.......... 6.00.0 eeeeeees Strauss 
Ce FR ios cagegetcss occ deecccsccscecncsendend Leoncavallo 


Prologue (baritone). 
“ Nedda’s Aria”’ (soprano). 
Grand duo (soprano and baritone). 
Intermezzo, for orchestra. 
“*Canio’s Aria” (tenor). 
Grand finale (soprano and tenor). 
Soloists—Payne Clark, Mr. Campanari and possibly Marcella Lindh. 

The concerts will be given daily at 3 in the afternoon and 
at 8 in the evening, and on each succeeding Saturday after- 
noon and evening, and Sunday afternoonand evening three 
or four soloists will sing selections from operas. On Friday 
of each week will be given a symphony concert—on the first 
Friday (July 6) will be played Antonin Dvordk’s symphony, 
‘‘From the New World ” A Beethoven symphony will be 
played every Friday thereafter. 

During the season nine symphonic concerts will be given, 
at which several important new compositions will be per- 
formed, as, for instance, Goldmark’s overture ‘‘ Sappho,” 
Godard’s new suite ‘‘ Enplein Aie,” composed fer violin 
solo and orchestra ; new suite by Grieg, orchestrated by 
Anton Seidl; overture, ‘‘ Carnival,” by Dvorak; suite, 
‘* Sigurd Jorsalfar,” by Grieg. 

A novel feature of the season will be a series of four lec- 
tures on Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy, written by Anton 
Seidl. They will be given on Monday afternoon, August 
20; Thursday afternoon, August 23; Monday afternoon, 
August 27, and Thursday afternoon, August 30, in the 
Brighton Music Hall. The lectures will treat of the com- 
poser’s poetic interpretation of the entire Nibelungen 
myth, since a full comprehension of his intention must be 
had before the significance of the motifs which character- 
ize the trilogy can be understood. The lectures will be 
read by the president of the Seidl Society. 

The importance cf this series of concerts to the music 
lover and music student canot be overestimated. 

Here is a partial repertory of the concerts which will 
include such works of Wagner as the following : 

Prelude Tannhauser. 
| Pilgrimage. 
The Parisian Version of Venusburg. 
} Tannhduser March. 
Evening Star. 
Prelude Lohengrin. 
Elsa Entering the Cathedral 
| Wedding March of the IIL. act. 
{ Prelude Meistersinger 
In Eva’s Praise. 
Prelude to the III. act. 
Prize Song. 
| Quintet. 
The Monologue of Sachs. 
The prelude and finale from Tristan 
, The Ride of the Valkyries. 
) Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire. 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhall. 
Siegfried in the Forest. 
| Siegfried Idyll. 
Waldweben. 
{ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Trio of the Rhine Daughters. 
| Grand Funeral March. 
Prelude to Parsifal. 
« Flower Girl’s Scene 
' Good-Friday Spell. 
From Liszt's works : 
Mephisto Waltz. 
The four famous Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
The Spanish Rhapsody, orchestrated by Anton Seidl: 
Tasso, 


| 
Preludes, | , 2 
Mazeppa, | Symphonic Poems. 


Orpheus, 
Prelude to the Beethoven Cantatas 

From Berlioz: 

His Overtures and several numbers from “ Damnation of 
Faust.” 

Also many works of Sebastian Bach. 

The Classic Masters are to be represented by Beethoven 
and Mozart. 

The Romantic Composers 
Weber and others. 

Among the composers of different nations are (Ameri- 
cans) McDowell, Converse, Shelley ; (Frenchmen) Bizet, 
Chabrier, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Délibes, Guiraud, Godard, 
Lalo, Gounod, Gillet; (Italians) Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Verdi, Rossini ; (Germans) Nicolai, Moszkowski, Strauss, 
Czibulka, Goldmark, Mendelssohn, Bendel, Hellmesberger, 
Griinfeld, Volkmann ; (Norwegian and Swedish) Swendsen, 
Olsen, Grieg, Enna, Hollmann, Jensen ; (Russians) Tschai- 
kowski, Rubinstein, Glinka, Glazounow ; (Polish) Chopin, 
Scharwenka, &c., and much music of a light popular char- 


acter. , 
Therefore, to Brighton Beach should the ear of the music 


by Schumann, Schubert, 





lover incline this summer, 








Wberrneit itll! 
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py AVELING men are preparing to take vacations, 

not enforced ones, but voluntary. There are no 

harder working men than traveling representatives, 

and no class of men earn their summer surcease from 
labor more honestly than these men. 

= 

eee we are pleased to offer our congratulations 

to Mr. Edward Lyman Bill on the production 

of No. 2 of the special series of his paper, the 

‘Western Edition,” which is another visible, tan- 


gible proof that those who are willing to work hard 
can produce a paper which reflects credit upon them- 
selves and their patrons. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
jinpad cone tipintanmnces 

Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, senior editor of The Musical 
Courier, left in the steamship La Bretagne June 16 for 
the purpose of supervising the publication in London of 
the European International edition of The New York Musi- 
cal Courier, which will appear during August. It will con- 
sist of one monster number of this paper, and will after 
being mailed from London also be distributed through the 
United States, so as to enable the trade and professionals, 
and musical people generally, to study the character and 
extent of this edition. 

During the absence of Mr. Blumenberg, which will cover 
a period of several months, all correspondence should be 
addressed to ** The Musical Courier,” New York, and it goes 
without saying that the paper, which is not a one man paper 
but a journalistic institution, will appear with the same 
uniform regularity as usual. 





T is highly probable that the present quiet exist- 
ing between the several firms who have been re- 
cently engaged in litigation over the use of the same 
or similar names will soon be disturbed by the action 
of at least one firm who have been graciously suffer- 
ing the injuries wrought to their business. 
NOTHER voyager to the other side of the pond, 
A whose name was omitted from the list we re- 
cently published, partly because we did not know he 
was going, but principally because he is not engaged 
in the conspiracy recently spoken of, is Mr. E. G. 
Newman, who upon leaving placed his entire busi- 
ness affairs in the hands of Jack Haynes. 
s+ 
HELPS’ Harmony Attachment has already been 
introduced among European piano manufac- 
turers, some of whom are engaged in testing while 
others already use it. Its great feature is its auto- 
matic action, which does for the player what it is im- 
possible for him to do unaided by the attachment. 
Mr. Phelps, who should be consulted by every wide- 
awake piano manufacturer, resides at Sharon, Wis. 
oF 
Fes particulars regarding the new patented piano 
and organ transposing keyboard, which will in 
course of time be adopted by the majority of piano 
manufacturers, address J. C. Hanauer, 44 Niagara 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. The attachment can be put into 
any piano at a comparatively low figure, but the price 
of the pianos advances to a much higher figure —of 
course relatively—the moment the transposing key- 
board is attached. 
oF 
OLGEVILLE has become so thoroughly identi- 
D fied with the piano industry of the United States 
through the medium of its supply factories and the 
natural advantages it possesses in lumber that THE 
MusICAL COURIER has made arrangements with one 
of its many brainy young men to furnish the paper 
with regular trade letters, to be published as frequent- 
ly as possible. These letters will give the narrative 
of events in the various large factories, such as the 
felt mill, the hammer shop, the case factory, the 
molding works, the woolen mills, the wire works, 
the lumber department, the autoharp factory and the 
factory of the Brambach Piano Company. 

Everyone engaged in the music trade is more or 
less interested in Dolgeville and its destiny, and we 
hope that beginning with this first letter published 
to-day Dolgeville matters will become a permanent 
source of interest to our readers, 








66 HY don’t you take a little trip across the 


water this summer and enjoy a run in Eu- 
rope, and meet the piano men who have already gone 
and are going abroad?” was asked of Mr. Samuel 
Hazelton the other day. ‘‘ Can't get away,” said Mr. 
Hazelton. ‘‘ What’s the trouble—business?” ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s justit. We are having the usual amount of 
business, retail and wholesale, to look after, and it re- 
quires my personal attention.” 
~ 
ID you ever hear a non-expert, though.a would-be 
considered expert, test a piano? Well, it is 
funny. He has hold of a few stock phrases like a 
‘lovely tone,” ‘‘ even scale,” ‘‘good break,” ‘‘splen- 
did volume.” Ask him what he means by these and 
he will soon show his ignorance. Ask him about 
construction and you floor him. The trade is full of 
these experts who yo from wareroom to wareroom 
trying to give taffy. Every good salesman knows 
several. 
= 
T is with considerable pride that Tur Musica. 
CouRIER presents to its readers this week the 
only full report of the proceedings of the 11th dinner 
of the Chicago trade that has been published in any 
paper. The event having taken place on Saturday, 
June 16, 1,000 miles away from this office, it was a 
physical impossibility for us to cover in our issue of 
June 20 any more than a general sketch of the pro- 
ceedings, which came to us by wire from our Chicago 
office. In this issue, however, we are enabled to give 
a detailed account of the event, with stenographic 
reports of the speeches, THE MusICAL COURIER being 
the only trade paper which had a stenographer 
present. 


or 


HERE have been no startling developments this 
week. The W. W. Kimball Company have not 
opened a store in New York, nor is the annual rumor 
again due that they intend doing so. The Washing- 
ton representative of Freeborn G. Smith has not sold 
a piano to the next President to be elected, though 
it is not a safe bet that they will not doso. No new 
piano factory has been started in Chicago, nor in the 
East, nor in the South. Major Howes has not caught 
any more fish, not even a crab, pulling at the oars. 
None of the small music trade papers have busted. 
In fact it has been a week devoid of the usual news 
from which to drawcolumns. The trade seems to be 
getting lethargic as regards the old rumors. It 
needs a tonic, 
oF 
HERE is no reason why brainy young men should 
not be appreciated in the music trade. Some 
complain that they are not appreciated ; but is not 
that their own fault? They should not hesitate to 
explain this very sentiment to their principals, and 
if they do they will find that they will receive a favor- 
able response if it is true that they are possessed of 
talent. There are many young men in the trade who 
complain of their lot to their friends and acquaint- 
ances, but say nothing to the members of their firm. 
Why not try how such a course would work? Go 
straight to the man at the head of affairs, and say to 
him the very things you usually tell your friends ; say 
to him that this is wrong; that that should be reme- 
died ; that such a condition should be changed, &c., 
and observe the effect. There are many heads 
of firms longing for honest, confidential advice from 
employés. Try this plan and see how it will work, 
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MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth fll New York, 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 


Dealers ieoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate s and give perfect satisfaction will be 
@BND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worckster, Mass, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines! 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


y The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made 
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LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
PIANOS. 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


s eGown wy") a 
UPRIGHT jattetSaar Fiano Manufacturers. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
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HO is it that is making a cut in prices on piano 
plates? We are informed that someone is 
putting the price down so low as to be beneath the 
the cost of production in competing foundries. 
aa 
HE Wissner piano will be used exclusively by the 
7 Seidl orchestra in their concerts at Brighton 
Beach this summer. Mr. Anton Seidl christened it 
last season playing accompaniments for Materna and 
Emil Fischer ; now it will be used at his concerts this 
summer. 
= 
T isreported from Kranich & Bach's, in regard to 
the condition of Mr. Jacques Bach, that he is 
slightly improved since our report of last week. The 
weather is somewhat more favorable for Mr. Bach, 
and if it continues he will soon be about again, it is 
thought. 
=“ 

R. JACOB DOLL has been busy ever since the 
M advent in the city of the delegates to the Saen- 
gerfest. He has been meeting old friends, showing 
them pianos of his make. The old friends introduced 
to him new friends, which latter Mr. Doll captured, 
introducing them in turn to the Doll piano. In all it 
has been a great week for Mr. Doll. 

++ 

N another column of this issue will be found an in- 
dorsement of the Decker Brothers piano by 
Marteau and Lachaume, and we are pleased to further 
record that Mr. A. Mahan, their representative at 
Cortland, N. Y., who is at this writing in the city at- 
tending the Saengerfest, has recently sold two Decker 
Brothers squares and a Decker Brothers concert 

grand tothe Normal School at Cortland. 


=. 


ITH the fall New York will be well fixed as re- 

gards handsome warerooms. Steinway & Sons 
are redecorating; Chickering & Sons have remodeled 
and redecorated ; there is the new Decker Building 
as yet undecorated on account of its newness, al- 
though it is handsome, it is in pure white; then the 
new Weber warerooms, which will be beautiful; the 
new Mason & Hamlin headquarters described in this 
week’s issue, and the new Gordon Building adding 
beauty tothe piano avenue. 

=“ 

HE fire, which completely destroyed the offices 
T and works of Story & Clark in London, Eng- 
land, particulars of which are given in our Chicago 
letter on another page, will in no way check (save 
for the temporary inconvenience) the progress of the 
Story & Clark organ on the other side. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Clark, whois now in London, at once 
telegraphed for a stock of 200 instruments, with 
which to fill orders. So soon as information can be 
received from Europe we shall give particulars of the 
plans for Story & Clark there in the future, which we 
venture now will be bigger and broader than they 
were before the fire. 


ad 


EMBERS of the music trades who want to keep 
M posted on every phase of the business read 
each week every line in this department of THE 
MusIcaAL Courter, and those of broader views also 
read the music department, just as the average 
person musically inclined who reads the music de- 
partment also runs through the trade. But for the 
benefit of those in either field who may because of its 
extent give but passing notice to the proceedings of 
the Chicago dinner published herein, we wish to call 
particular attention to the speech therein reported as 
made by Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock, of New York. As 
an example of the breadth and scope of thought of a 
man who is rated as among the younger members of 
the trade, albeit heis at the head of one of the strongest 
combinations of interests in the line, it is an effort 
of which he should be proud and of which the trade 
that claims him as one of its shining members should 
be proud. The depth and comprehensiveness of his 
views, as he expressed them, are not only deeply in- 
teresting to students of the development of the piano 
industry, but are refreshing and even exhilarating, 
when one looks to the narrow, circumstantial, selfish 
stand which so many lesser men in the trade take when 
called upon to give vent to their opinions before a 
semi-public gathering. There were other praise- 
worthy efforts at speechmaking at the dinner, but 
the words of Mr. William E. Wheelock mark him as a 
man of exceptional abilities, and one to be respect- 
fully feared by all with whom he comes into contact, 
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SIX MONTHS. 

4 a . 

HE first six months of 1894 close this week, and 

show the piano and organ trade to be in a much 
better condition than was expected,in January. A 
number of concerns still require considerable financial 
assistance from the manufacturer and jobber, but 
renewals are comparatively infrequent outside of 
those representing later transactions. Business has 
not been active, neither has it been afflicted by un- 
usual dullness, but rather a quiet, steady trade char- 
acterizes the first six months. 

This reminds us of what a witty piano man recently 
remarked. ‘‘Last year,” said he, ‘‘ when we had 
notes the banks had no money to discount them ; this 
year the banks have the money. but we cannot get 
notes.” 

There has not been sufficient business, and yet 
there are houses who prefer this very condition to a 
boom. And we agree with this conservative view. 
The usual reasons, general and universal, are given 
for the continuance of the commercial inactivity. 
The piano and organ trade suffers with all others, al- 
though it passed through the panic with less disaster 
than was predicted by many men last fall. 

This then leads us to conclude that the worst era 
of the crisis has been passed, and that the growth and 
expansion of trade will from now onward be on a 
healthy basis. The next six months, as they appear 
ahead of us, have in them all the elements of hope 
and pleasant anticipations. : 


ANOTHER DECKER INDORSE- 
MENT. 


2 eS oe 

ESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS have received 
M from their agent, Mr. Alex. Mahan, at Cort- 
land, N.Y., the following letter sent to Mr. Mahan by 
Henri Marteau, the violinist, and Aimé Lachaume, 
the pianist, who participated in the recent Music 


Festival at Cortland : 
CORTLAND, N. Y., June 2, 1804. 
Mr. Alex Mahan: 

Dear Sir—It gives us pleasure to assure you of our great 
appreciation of the two fine Decker Brothers concert 
grand pianos used at the concerts of your 20th Music Fes- 
tival, which closed last evening. The pianos are superb in 
all respects, and seldom equaled. 

(Signed) Henri MAarTEAU, 
Aimé LACHAUME. 


Bound for Europe. 
Mr. H. D. Cable, president of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, accompanied by his wife, daughter and some 
friends, sailed for London on board the Etruria last Sat- 


urday. 
* 2# *# & 


Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp, Chicago, accompanied 
by his wife, sailed for Europe last week. 
ee ee 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith and wife will sail for Europe this 
week, probably Saturday. 
se #2 
Mr. Wm. Gerner, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, will sail for Europe this week. 
es 
Mr. Hoene, of Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburg, Pa., will sail 
for Europe this week, spending some time in the vicinity 


of Zurich. *“* 2% 


Mr. Otto Wissner will get away to Europe July 5, going 
straight to Hamburg. 








Affairs of Haines. 

HE same bitter, despairing cry is still going 
T up from the creditors of Haines Brothers. The past 
week has been like the week previous, which was like the 
month previous, &c., continuing backward for several 
months—inaction, inaction, inaction! How can Mr. Haines, 
Sr., do this when every day takes him farther and farther 
from a settlement or a good sale for himself? 

Looking at the matter from a purely selfish standpoint 
he is persistently refusing to put himself in a position 
where cares and anxieties will be lifted from him. Having 
nothing to gain by refusing to act, with the probable fact 
of his losing much by not moving, he still sits still. Al- 
ready some of his creditors have refused to give him goods 
without cash accompanying order. In justice to himself 
he should not throw away everything by refusing to act. 








J. D. Edwards & Son is the title of anew music firm at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Geo, W. Chatterton, of Springfield, IIL, is now offering to settle 
with his creditors for 25 cents on the dollar. It is understood that 
Hardman, Peck & Co. will not oppose the plan, and that he will con- 
tinue to run the Hardman Piano as his leader. 
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Keller Brothers & Blight. 

DEALER wants fora good selling piano, one 

that has a handsome appearance, one that has a mus- 

ical tone, and one that hasa name on the fallboard that is 

easily remembered and represents a reliable house. A 

dealer also appreciates well directed conservative adver- 

tising on the part of the manufacturer. These points rep- 

resent to the dealer talking qualities that can be made use 
of in selling pianos. 

The instrument made by Kellef Brothers & Blight, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., meet the above conditions and that is 
why the firm enjoys a steadily increasing business. The 
Keller Brothers pianos are kept fully up to this standard of 
excellence. They are reliable instruments to sell and to 
buy. 


Attached for $2,500. 
SouTH BERWICK, June 16. 
HE Portsniouth Manufacturing Company 
was attached by Deputy Sheriff Hurd this morning 
in the sum of $2,500 on behalf of John C. Haynes, presi- 
dent of the Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, Mass. 


This dispatch was shown Mr. Haynes by a reporter of the 
* Journal.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “it was true that I put into the hands of my law- 
yers a few days ago the collection of some notes due from the com- 
pany tome. Some time ago they desired to borrow some money and 
I lent them a small amount on their bonds as collateral, which I un- 
derstood to be good. 

“The note came due about two weeks ago, and it was said that a 
member of the company was away in New York, and they went to 
the bank and tried to get them renewed for a day or two, until he 
got back. But he did not come, and then it was said that his child 
was sick and they wanted the matter to rest until he got back. 
Finally the matter was put into the hands of my lawyers, and one of 
the firm went to Berwick and this is the result."’ 

Mr. Haynes said he supposed the prevailing hard times had made 
it difficult for the company to pay, as it had many other concerns. 
He did not seem to think the bonds as collateral were particularly 
solid ; but the trouble was lack of business, for which the company 
was not responsible. Boston “ Journal.” 


Shaw. 
R. HARRY J. RAYMORE was in town last 
Saturday after having visited, since the 11th inst., 
Buffalo, Olean, Geneva, Canandaigua, Syracuse, Oswego, 
Ithaca, Cortland, Binghamton, Scranton, Reading, Phila- 
delphia and Camden, in which places, taken as a whole, 
he secured a sufficient number of orders for Shaw pianos 
to make him as happy as usual, even in this season of swelt. 

The O. C. Klock Piano and Organ Company, of Oswego. 
N. Y., has taken the agency of the Shaw piano for their 
territory, and will run it at the head of their list for all 
there is init. They have reeently leased store No. 1in the 
Arcade of that town, where they will have exceptional op. 
portunities to show goods. 

‘*Miss Columbia,” the handsome Shaw piano that visit- 
ors to the Pennsylvania State Building at the World's Fair 
will remember, is now on exhibition in the warerooms of 
Stelle & Seeley, at Scranton, Pa. 

There will be something to say about Shaw grands later. 














In Town. 
MONG the trade men who have visited New York dur- 


ing the past week and among those who have called at the 
office of THE MUSICAL COURIER are the following : 


H, D. Cable, Chicago, Ill. 

J. N. Camp, Chicago, LiL 

E. N. Camp, Chicago, Ill. 

E. E. Walters, Chicago, IIL 
Wm. Gerner, Chicago, Lil. 
Wm. Rohlfing, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. F. Koerner, Norfolk, Va 

N. H. Rieser, Rondout, N. Y 
A. B. Felgemaker, Erie, Pa 

O. Bigelow, Dowagiac, Mich. 
H. J. Raymore, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Hoene, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Geo. C. Adams, Oneonta, N. Y 








SHEET MUSIC and book man of fifteen years’ experience witb 
one of the largest houses in the country desires position Sep- 
tember 1. A practical stock-keeper, a retail salesman of large ex- 
perience, anadept at cataloguing, a general all-around man of energy 
and ability, with best of references. Address “ American,” care 
wen? position as piano and organ salesman in retail 
warerooms. Thoroughly acquainted with all makes of 
pianos, and can furnish the best of references Will be ready to ac- 
cept position after September 1, 18#4.—‘‘ 18," care THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 








The Difference 


BETWEEN 
BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us toclaim that the Roth & Engle- 
hardt actions ate best of all would sound 
just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
made that claim for theirs ; but when we sa 


that there are none better than the Roth 
Englehardt we are repeating what our cus- 


tomers say and what we feel is true. Our 
work and use of the best materials prove 
this. 

ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 





HE detailed plans of the new Weber warerooms 
are out, and in a very short time the Weber pi- 
anos will be across the street in the warerooms for- 
merly occupied by Behr Brothers & Co., while the 
Weber building will be in the hands of the decorators. 
Here are the plans for the decoration and reno- 
vation of the Weber building : 

The stone work on the front will be dressed down, 
all of the little ornaments being brought out. In 
this way the stone work on the front will take on a 
new appearance. Another thing which will change 
the appearance of the front is the additional window 
to be put in where the stairs now are. This will give 
one large show window on the right of the doorway 





Baby Grand. 


upon entering, and two equally as large windows 
upon the left of the door. The side of the build- 
ing upon Sixteenth street will be similarly treated as 
far as the stone work is concerned, and a new and 
handsome doorway added where the shipping room 
now is. 

Inside, the first floor will present the appearance 
of alarge wareroom. To do this the front staircase 
will be removed entirely, the partition in the back 
taken out and the present office on the half floor en- 
tirely taken out. This back partition when removed 
will add about 8 or 10 feet to the length of the ware- 
room and yet leave sufficient space behind for the 
shipping room and its accompaning freight elevator, 
which elevator by the way will be cased and made 
fireproof, thus adding to the security of the building 
against fire. 

The back staircase will be removed and a mahog- 
any one substituted. The elevator will be placed at 
the side of this staircase, its car being mahogany. 
This wood will predominate throughout the building. 
It was chosen as representing the substantiability of 
the house as well as its power as an artistic factor in 
the piano world. The decoration of the walls will be 
done in light colors, as yet undecided upon. 

Money will be spent on the main room, not in a 
lavish manner, but in sufficient quantity to make this 
wareroom one of the handsomest in the country as 
far as decorations go. The disposition of pianos 
upon this floor has not yet been determined, neither 
has the location of salesmen’s desks. Probably this 
floor will contain some of the most elegant grands of 
Weber make as well as specimens of the more ex- 
pensive styles of uprights. 

Visitors to the second floor will be astonished by 
the increase in the size of that floor. With the re- 
moval of the front staircase and the accompanying 
hallway a considerable quantity of space will be 
gained. This space will be filled with specimens 
of elegant pianos as well as the fest of this second 
floor. Just what the decorations are to be will not 
be known for some time, but they will be in perfect 
harmony with the handsome first floor. 

The woodwork will be mahogany wherever prac- 
ticable. The light on this floor is most admirable, 
coming as it does from the front and the side through 
large windows. The panes in these windows will be 








changed from the old style small glasses to two large 
heavy panes, thus increasing the light by doing away 
with a good deal of woodwork, as well as adding ma- 
terially to the exterior as well as to the interior ap- 
pearance of the building. 

At the front of the building on the third floor will 
be located the offices of the Weber Piano Company. 
The head of the concern will have a handsome pri- 
vate office, finished in mahogany, while opening 
from it will be a directors’ room. Other offices will 
adjoin, all handsomely furnished and fitted. Back of 
these offices will be another wareroom, for renting 
stock, &c. 

The fourth floor will probably be used for fine tone 
regulating, the quiet secured by its height from the 
street making it admirably suited for this purpose. 

The very best of arrangements will be made for 


every one’s comfort throughout the building. On 
the second floor will be retiring rooms. The execu- 
tive officers of the Weber Piano Company realize 
that the fittings for a wareroom containing high grade 
goods should be of the finest. It is only people of 
wealth or of musical appreciation who purchase 
pianos of the Weber grade. People possessing the 
pleasing plentitude of wealth or fortunate enough to 
be blessed with artistic temperament are generally 
fond of beautiful things which set off and enhance the 
main object of value in a piano wareroom—the piano. 

Acting on this principle no pains or expense will 
be spared to make the Weber warerooms in every 
sense artistic in the extreme. The move marks 
another period in the rounding out of the history of 
the house of Weber. The piano has claimed a place 
among the high grade instruments produced in 
America, 


Two cuts are shown herewith illustrating the baby | 


grand, of which the house is very proud, and with 
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good reason, the other cut shows Style 9, a new 
claimant for public favor ashort time ago. It met 
with instant success, and is now one of the most 
popular of the Weber styles. 


HE “ Trade Press,” a paper published in Chicago, 
devoted to trade paper interests, says edito- 
rially : 

The *‘one man idea” is a hard thing to eliminate from the editorial 
tone of a trade orclass journal. Try as man may, hecannot see him- 
self as others see him. The average man is imbued with the idea 
that his opinions are just about as nearly correct as opinions can be, 
and hard is it indeed for him to shed that belief. The failure of not 
a few journals is due very largely tothe “1” that sticks out through 
every “we” inthecolumns. That trade or class journal editor who 
can sink out of sight personally in his editorial and reflect only the 
for which he 


best thought which crystallizes in the constituency 


writes is a successful editor. To show individuality, originality, 


other men’s 





anda comprehensive grasp not only of your own but 





Style 9. 
thoughts, without obtruding the ego, is a faculty or talent to be 


devoutly cultivated by every editor. 

This is what this paper has been preaching and in 
its conduct following for overa dozen years. The 
ego in journalism is a reminiscence and yet an in- 
structive one for those who have the ability to accept 
the lessons of the past as a basis for future action. 
The individual “I” in newspaper work does not 
secure a serious or sensible audience in this country. 
Stupid people may still be magnetized by the ‘‘I,” 
but then nobody is interested in stupid people. 





The Miller Organ Company, of Lebanon, Pa., recently shipped an 
organ to Odessa, Russia. 





—The wave of morality that has swept over Boston seems to be 


making business bad for piano dealers. Witness the Boston “ Rec- 





| ord:” 
‘*Some piano dealers are very busy these days. The police threats 
| and the consequent quiet that is surrounding questionable resorts are 
| The 
dealers have to keepa watchful eye out, too, for those people who are 
Altogether they are having to hustle, not withstand- 


returning the musical instruments to the dealers by the score. 


| going to move. 
| ing the heat.” 
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N another portion of this letter there will be 
| found still one more report of some innocent and well 
meaning farmer being swindled by another one of those irre- 
sponsible agents who seem to be at the present time mak- 


ing their principal efforts in the State of Indiana. There is 
a very simple remedy for these people who are so merci- 
lessly taken in by these irresponsible dealers or agents, 


and that is to buy of their nearest dealer, who, if he is not 
a personal acquaintance of theirs, is at least known to them 
y reputation. In mercantile transactions a certain fair 
amount of profit is certainly permitted the merchant or 
dealer. This the consumer must expect to pay, and his 
salvation in this transaction is that the reputable dealer 
from whom he purchases would naturally shrink from 
charging his customer more than a just price for the in- 


strument. 

If the customer could not satisfy himself with an instru- 
ment which is handled by his nearest dealer, his next plan 
should be to visit his nearést large city and deal with some 
of the many reliable houses to be found in such places. At 
all events,the buyer should not take stock in perfect 
strangers, and it would also seem as though there had 
been a sufficient number of exposures, so many of these 
cases having been already exposed in the newspapers, as 
to cause them to be wary of so doing. One feels like ex- 
claiming when they read of these transactions, ‘‘ It serves 
them right.” 

In the particular case which is published in another por- 
this article it mentions that the swindlers were 
They may 


tion of 
representatives of a Chicago piano company. 
have so represented themselves, but we may be permitted, 
for very good reasons, to doubt that any Chicago company 
is so thoroughly dishonest, or that any one of them would 
permit themselves to indulge in any such swindling game. 
It is true that almost every concern in this city has cheap 
pianos for sale ; it may also be true that occasionally it may 
obtain for such instruments more than they are really 
worth, but on the whole it may be set down as an axiom 
that Chicago dealers and manufacturers bear as good a rep- 
utation for probity and business honor as those of any city 
in the United States. 
Prestige Worth Looking After. 

In various school concerts which have taken place this 
week in this city there have been many different makes of 
instruments used, among them being the Steinway, the 
Weber, the Mason & Hamlin, the Hallet & Davis and the 
Kimball. Some of these concerts have been so largely 
attended that unless one went early it was almost impos- 
sible to get into the lobby of the hall in which the concert 
This only occurred, however, with the larger 
institutions, It cannot be doubted that the use of a certain 
make of piano in a school or college is a direct benefit to 
the manufacturer, and locally to the dealer who handles it, 
providing it is well handled. 

Again, the piano which is heard favorably under the 
hands of an artist whose virile touch brings out its greatest 
tone and tries it to its utmost capacity, and afterward is 
used before a musical community and shows up favorably 
under the hands of pupils whose technic does not permit 
anything more than a mere running over of the keys, must 
necessarily be acknowledged to be a very superior instru- 
ment ; but the instrument that is never heard in concert 
under an artist’s hand and which is simply heard once a 
year, or such a matter, under the unskillful touch of a pupil, 
is apt to create a very unfavorable impression. We do not 
know but it would be better policy on the part of those 
manufacturers whose pianos are so seldom used if they 
would cease having their instruments used under such un- 
favorable conditions. 

Having attended several of these concerts this week. 
we speak from experience when we say that a certain 
amount of prestige must be lost tosome of the manufac- 
turers by having their pianos used in this manner, The 
conclusion is that it is better not to have your piano used 
at all than to have it badly exhibited before the public. 


took place. 


Story & Clark’s London Factory Burned. 

The million dollar fire, which occurred last ‘Thursday 
night in London, England, destroyed the entire plant and 
contents of the Story & Clark Organ Company. In the be- 
ginning we may as well allay all anxiety by stating that the 
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company is well insured, whatever may be the amount of 
the loss. 
It is as yet too soon to make any statement as to the 


future movements of the company. They will undoubt- 


edly continue to manufacture organs in London, but 
whether their lease provides that they will be enabled to 
occupy the same premises or not has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 

A cablegram from Mr. Melville Clark has already been 
received by the company ordering 200 organs shipped at 
once. Also catalogues and printed matter, as everything 
has been completely cleaned out there. 

The Story & Clark factory was the largest building on the 
block. Mr. Story, in speaking of the unfortunate occur- 
rence, said, merely ina joking way, ‘‘ Clark’s only been 
there two days ; he did his work quick.” The accompany- 
ing cut isa picture of the destroyed factory. 

From Atlanta. 


mr. We, 





Crocker, secretary and treasurer of the | 





Casino, where continuous performances are given with sen- 
sational attractions. This place has become more and more 
objectionable until finally the patience of the merchants 
and dealers in this and other lines of goods has become ex- 
hausted. In accordance with these sentiments a petition 
has been filed with the Mayor and Common Council of this 
city for the purpose of abating the nuisance. 


Happy Rappy. 

Mr. Joseph K. Rapp, the chief salesman in this city for 
Messrs. Steger & Co., is happy in the possession of a brand 
new baby. It is a boy and it weighed 10 pounds. No 
wonder he came down town dressed in an American flag. 


Another Reported Swindle. 

Lebanon, Ind., June 16.—Ernest Dukes, a wealthy old 
farmer who resides ten miles west of here, has been 
swindled by representatives of a Chicago piano company 
out of $500. Recently D. S. Latimer called on Mr. Dukes 
and opened the way for his confederates, G. Vanderhool 


Freyer & Bradley Music Company, Atlanta, was a visitor | and a Mr. Long, by placing a piano in the Dukes domicile. 














Tue Burnep Story & CLarK Factory. 


this week to the city of Chicago, and made his headquar- 
ters with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. We in- 
tended to have gotten from Mr. Crocker a little report as to 
the state of trade in his neighborhood, but failing to do 
that we shall simply say that Mr. Teeple, who has charge 
of that territory for the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
says that the house is doing a very excellent trade. 


Captain Jack. 

Capt. Jack Crawford, who, by reason of his good fellow- 
ship and ability to entertain has made himself very popu- 
lar with the music trade, will sail for Europe about the 
middle of July for the purpose of aiding in an endeavor to 
obtain evidence necessary for the perfection of the title to 
the great Wallace estate, now held by the State of New 
York, in New York city, and which is estimated to be worth 
$20,000,000. Captain Jack thinks there is no doubt of the 
justice of the claim. He is, however, not very sanguine as 
to his ability to discover the missing links necessary to 
prove proper title. We all wish Captain Crawford success 
in his undertaking. 

Gone to Europe. 

Two of the most prominent members of the music trade 
of this city have left for Europe this week. Mr. I.N. Camp 
left on Tuesday and sailed on Thursday directly for 
Hamburg. Mr. €amp’s trip is mainly for the purpose of 
improving his health and the health of his wife, who went 
with him. 

Mr. H. D. Cable left on Wednesday and leaves to-day 
by the Etruria, going first to London, where he will meet 
Mr. Tewksbury, from London ; he goes to Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, Leipsic, Berlin and Paris. This is his plan unless 
subsequently changed upon his arrival there. His trip is 
mainly for business reasons. 


Miss Truax. 

Mr. D. A. Truax, who has been for many years identi- 
fied with the music trade of this city, has a daughter or 
whom he may be justly proud. Miss Sarah Truax is a very 
handsome young lady with brains, ambition and determi- 
nation. For several years she has been studying dramatic 
art at the Chicago Conservatory with only an idea of be- 
coming a reader and teacher. She has, however, been so 
very successful in some of the parts she has taken, as to call 
the attention of theatrical managers, and has finally been 
engaged by the Otis Skinner Company, and will make her 
début in legitimate professional work next September in 
this city. Miss Truax studied music inthe same institution 
in which she studied her principal art, and has also ap- 
peared in some of the musical entertainments given by this 
institution. 

Becoming a Nuisance. 

On the west side of Wabash avenue, between Adams and 

Jackson streets, is located a place of amusement called the 








The condition of the agreement was that Dukes become an 
agent in the neighborhood and was to receive $100 on each 
piano sold up to four, which would pay for his piano; 
should there be no sales the piano in Mr. Dukes’ house was 
to be taken back without any loss to him. 

Vanderhool obtained Dukes’ notes for $180 and $390 on a 
very different contract, as it simply promised a commission 
of $180 on each of four piano sales, with no provisions for 
taking the piano back or giving up the notes should there 
be no sales. Dukes’ found his notes in a Frankfort bank 
and will have to pay them. The piano is worth about $60. 
—‘* Herald.” 

Another Marriage. 

Lyons, N. Y., June 20.—This afternoon at 6 o'clock, at the residence 
of Henry Warncke, a wealthy farmer, residing east of this village 
his eldest daughter, Miss Emma L. Warncke, was married to Ed- 
ward Just, foreman in the Kimball organ factory at Chicago, and a 
brother of the musical composer of that name. They will make their 
home at 1065 Robey street, Chicago —“ Herald.”’ 


He is a Valuable Man. 

Mr. Thos. Stoll, who came here last year at about the 
beginning of the Fair to represent the Hardman piano in 
Section I and who was afterward the principal salesman 
for the Hardman warerooms up to the time the agency 
was transferred to Mr. Mahan, has partially arranged to 
go back East and take a position with a well-known firm 
in a neighboring city to New York. 

Mr. Stoll is a large, fine looking Englishman ; he plays 
the piano remarkably well, and combines with his general 
knowledge a talent for selling goods. He is a valuable 
man, and it is a great pity he could not be retained by 
some house here in the city. 


That Auction. 

They say that the advertising which was done on behalf 
of the Chickering auction sale has brought to the ware- 
rooms a number of piano customers, and that if the auction 
sale itself was not as great a success as could have been 
hoped for, the effect of the advertising will fully repay them 
for their efforts in this direction. 


Deal Nullified. 


The Chickering, Chase Brothers Company, which was 
reported last week as having consummated a deal between 
Mr. E. E. Jones and themselves, which would have re- 
sulted in giving Mr. Jones a certain amount of territory in 
the State of Indiana, has after all not been made. 

We think this is the right course for Chickering, Chase 
Brothers Company to pursue, because, for the sake of a 
little temporary benefit, it is not well to have goods repre- 
sented by people without a habitation and a name; and 
with all due respect to Mr. Jones it would be better for 
any concern to have their goods represented by some 
dealer who is located in some particular place and has at 
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least those qualifications which we mentioned before—a 
habitation and aname. 
Pilgrim to Chautauqua. 

Mr. C. Addison Squire, of Champaign, IIl., leader of the 
Choral Union of Champaign and Urbana, passed through 
the city on his way to Chautauqua, N. Y., where he will 
spend two months. 

A Suit for Damages. 

Our sympathy, so far as the writer is concerned, is with 
the workmen, They are, however, very human, and in 
some cases very foolish, and even at times excessively re- 
vengeful. The case in point is one that has just come to 
our ears. A certain man who worked in the Steger fac- 
tory at Columbia Heights was in the habit of going fre- 
guently for beer. This happened so often that he was 
remonstrated with and threatened with dismissal. A few 
days subsequent to his threatened dismissal he had the 
misfortune to fall down the elevator. It was only one 
flight, but the man was hurt and was compelled to remain 
at home for a while. When he again applied for work 
he was refused employment, for which the concern, in the 
opinion of all conservative men, had very good and 
sufficient reasons. On yesterday this man brought suit 
against the concern of Steger & Co., for $25,000 damages. 
Of course it cannot be possible that any lawyer would 
take hold of a case like this on shares. 


Needham. 

O. BURGESS, the traveling representative 

» of the Needham Piano-Organ Company, left on 

Monday for an extended trip through the West and North- 
west. 

The Needham electric lighted sign at the corner of 
Fourteenth street and University place is creating quite a 
little interest. The word ‘‘ Needham” stands out promi- 
nently enough to be read from several blocks away. The 
Needham Piano-Organ Company are making a strong bid 
for retail business and are meeting with very gratifying en- 
couragement. Their warerooms are handsome and are con- 
veniently located. They contain an extensive line of the 
Needham goods on hand. 


Gorgen & Crubb. 
W* had occasion not long since to examine a 
set of Gorgen & Grubb actions finished with their 
new machinery. 

The action included the capstan screw and was strictly 
up to date in every particular. The work was specially 
neat and clean. Gorgen & Grubb are making an excellent 
action and they are being used in some of the old reliable 
makes of pianos. 


Marshall & Wendell Piano Company. 
HE Marshall & Wendell Piano Company of 
Albany, N. Y., have distributed among the trade with 
their compliments a clever engraving representing an oc- 
tave of puppies, with these lines : 
An octave full of puppies here we see, 
All members of one happy family ; 
As uniform as they, but sweeter far, 
Marshall & Wendell’s famous OCTAVES are. 
For their melodious, liquid, soothing notes 
Have hushed the angry growl in savage throats! 
The poet's truthfulness is here confessed, 
** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.”’ 








He Fixed the Piano. 

UTICA family changed their residence from 
A one street to another a few days since, says the ‘* Ob- 
server” of that city. Among the household effects was a 
handsome square piano, the cover of which had, in process 
of transportation, been slightly cracked. When the tuner 
came he noticed the cracked’cover, and told the lady of the 
house that he knew of a man who could repair it so that it 
would not be noticed. There was a carpenter working 
about the house, and as the cost of moving had been con- 
siderable the lady decided to have the carpenter do the 
work, and informed the tuner that he need not send his ex- 
pensive expert. Calling the carpenter, she showed him the 
damaged cover and informed him that he could easily fix it 
with glue. The carpenter set about his task, and the lady 
paid no further attention to him. 

A day or two ago she had company, and was requested 
to play upon the piano. Acquiescing, she went to the in- 
strument and attempted tolift the lid. It would not budge. 
Thinking that it was locked, she spent ten minutes hunting 
for the key. Having found it, she learned that her surmise 
was incorrect. Failing, after repeated and strenuous ef- 
forts, to lift the lid, she was compelled to forego the pleas- 
ure of entertaining her guests in this way. When her 
husband came home he exercised his muscle, but to no more 
avail. After three or four trials he began an examination, 
and found that the carpenter had labored under the mis- 
taken notion that the lid ought not to raise, and had ac- 
cordingly placed a thick coating of glue between it and that 
part of the piano upon which it touched. To make the job 
undeniably complete, he further secured it by driving a 
tenpenny nail through it, 





DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., June 23, 1894. 
HE “ Dolgeville Herald ” will say in its next 
issue , 
When industry and education are united they form a 
combination strong enough almost to defy the most power- 


ful elements of adversity. Education teaches industry, 
first, how to avoid obstacles and then how to overcome 
them, if unavoidable. Industry in turn supports the edu- 
cation that enables it to accomplish so much. 

Just as capital and labor work together harmoniously in 
Dolgeville for the advancement of their mutual interests, 
so do education and industry. In this respect Dolgeville 
has advanced far beyond most of the industrial communi- 
ties of the United States, and therefore of the world. 

When Alfred Dolge built his great factories here a score 
of years ago, he also built school houses in which the chil- 
dren of his workmen might receive a liberal education. 
His earning-sharing, insurance and pension system gave to 
his employés comfortable homes, a safe provision for old 
age or infirmities, and a degree of independence unknown 
in the old world, and all too little known in the new. 

Mr. Dolge did not pose as a philanthropist in building 
these schools. He isa keen, far-seeing business man. He 
argued with himself that if he could employ workmen in 
his factories who would save their earnings, own their own 
homes and send their children to school, those same chil- 
dren, more intelligent than their fathers, would ultimately 
bring into his employment the extended capacity that al- 
ways attends enlightenment. Nor was he altogether sel- 
fish in his plans. He has given liberally to the support of 
the schools, so that all children in the community might 
benefit by the acquisition of a liberal education, without 
regard for the likelihood of their ever benefiting him 
thereby. 

After the Free School was built he erected an Academy 
at his own expense, and has contributed largely to its sup- 
port from his private purse. The Academy is admirably 
equipped in all its departments, and ranks very high 
among institutions of its kind. 

The Commencement this year was of peculiar interest 
because it was the first year in which a class had been 
graduated, and a large number of distinguished men from 
this and other States came tothe village to lend their en- 
couragement to the enterprises that are founded upon the 
dual principles of industry and education. 

It seemed very appropriate that chief among the guests 
should be the Hon. Levi K. Fuller, Governor of Vermont. 
Like Alfred Dolge, Mr. Fuller is a self made and self edu- 
cated man. Both therefore are able fully to appreciate 
the advantages of a liberal education acquired in youth. 
Both began life at an age when they should still have been 
in school, but by persistent endeavors, indomitable will 
and unceasing energy both have achieved successes far 
beyond their early dreams. Both have educated them- 
selves by reading rather than by study, by experience 
rather than by application, by keen observation rather 
than by delving in caves of knowledge. While one 
has a wide reputation as a manufacturer and statesman, 
upon whom the people of his commonwealth have bestowed 
the highest political honors within their gift, the other is 
known the world over not only as a manufacturer but as 
an economist who has perhaps accomplished more than any 
other man of his generation toward solving the vexed 
problems involved in the relations of Capital and Labor. 

Governor Fuller arrived in Dolgeville Tuesday evening, 
and the flags on a number of buildings were raised in his 
honor. He was driven to the residence of Mr. Alfred 
Dolge, whose guest he was during his stay. Among the 
other distinguished guests who came to attend or take 
part in the Commencement exercises were the Hon. A. 
Mills, of Little Falls; Senator Kilbourne, of Malone ; As- 
semblyman Keck, of Johnstown; Louis Cavilli and Karl 
Fink, of New York ; Herr Kaps, of Dresden, Germany, and 
L. Keagebahn, of New York. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The large auditorium of the handsome and spacious new 
Turn Hall was crowded from the stage to the doors at 8 
o’clock Friday evening, the hour set for the Commence- 
ment exercises of the Academy. Those who had thought 
that the new hall would be too big for a Dolgeville audi- 
ence were agreeably surprised. 

Mr, Alfred Dolge presented the diplomas to the grad- 
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uates, and at the close of his brief remarks to them in- 
troduced Governor Levi K. Fuller, of Vermont. Address- 
ing the graduates, Mr. Dolge said: 

It is hardly meet for me to say much to you who are 
entitled to the diplomas at our Academy. As you know 
the directors of the Academy are as severe in their re- 
quirements as circumstances permit. Mr. Small, we know 
that in graduating from our Academy you have not all 
that a young man should have who enters upon the battle 
of life. If you aspire to a high place you will have to 
struggle for it, and yourlaborhas but just begun. Miss 
Spofford, it gives me especial pleasure to hand you this 
roll. Not only because you have grown up among us, 
and by patient and diligent application have fairly won 
it, but also because you bear the honored name of one 
who was one of the truest friends I ever had, your grand- 
father, and for that reason as well, it gives me more 
pleasure than I have words to express. 


Turning to the audience he said further: 


It is not often that a citizen has not only the pleasure 
but ever so much more the great honor to introduce and 
resent to his fellow citizens the man whom I tried to 
ollow as a model. The man of whom I speak is a true, 
broad man, who knows that the truth cannot be spoken too 
often nor too well, even if it should appear to be fulsome 
praise. 

It is many years ago that I first met Levi K. Fuller, a 
poor boy born in the Green Mountains in the State of Ver- 
mont ; he studied by the night lamp, and obtained knowl- 
edge by perseverance and diligence which enabled him 
when a young man, I believe but 20, to build up a suc- 
cessful manufacturing business, to lose a short time after- 
ward all he had by fire. He again started, and to-day, 
after 35 years of hard struggles, industry, adaptation and 
unusual energy, we find ourselves in a position to welcome 
him in our new hall, a captain of industry. He is known 
all over the United States not only as a manufacturer and 
a business man, but his his fame has traveled across the 
Atlantic. The old world knows him as a scientist whose 
researches in the realm of tone and acoustics are accepted 
as valuable. 

As soon as his success in business allowed him, he de- 
voted a great deal of his time to public affairs. He has 
ever been foremost in advancing education. The people 
of his State acknowledged the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Fuller and crowned him with the highest honors, 
and I therefore can introduce to you now, that captain of 
industries, the scientist and statesman, the Hon. Levi K. 
Fuller, of Vermont. 


GOVERNOR FULLER. 
There was a hearty outburst of applause when Governor 
Fuller walked to the front of the platform, . He is tall and 





Goy. Levi K. Fuiler. 


refined looking, the cast of his features being somewhat 
similar to that of the third Napoleon, a resemblance that is 
emphasized by the full, flowing moustache and imperial. 
As he stood at the front of the platform, calmly surveying 
his audience, he presented a striking picture of the states- 
man-orator. 

When the applause had subsided. the Chief Executive of 
the Green Mountain State began his address to the people 
of onc of the most remarkable communities under the sun, 
Turning first to the President of the School Society and 
then to the audience he spoke as follows : 


Mr. PRestpentr, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : I esteem myself 
most fortunate that through the kind courtesy of my friend, 
Mr. Dolge, I am enabled to be present with you to-day, and 
to be identified, however transiently, with an institution 
which illustrates so well the progressive and beneficent 
spirit of this uniquecommunity. I have read witha great deal 
of pleasure and interest, the account of the establishment and 
development of the school system of Dolgeville as given in 
an interesting souvenir of the dedication of the Academy 
building, and I bow to-day in grateful acknowledgment to 
him who has used the money of honest and intelligent toil 
through many years to build a temple not merely to the 
spirit of learning but to the equality of mankind, in which 
the children of all may fit themselves for the duties of life, 
and where the opportunity is given to every boy and girl in 





the community to develop those qualities which shall render 
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each most useful to the community. It is worth much to 
have been instrumental in founding and developing an 
nstitution like this because of the vast good that will come 


through it as the years multiply into the generations. 

In the old time the Athenian pointed to the splendid 
\cropolis with exulting pride because he believed that 
there, in the matchless Parthenon, was enshrined the Pal- 
idium of his country, the symbol ot heavenly knowledge ; 

t should we be asked to-day to point out the preserving 

harm of our beloved land we would say it is to be found in 
the institutions like this, where the minds that are to rule 
the land are fashioned and the destinies of the nation are 
determined, 

The highest hope of the State centres in the troops of 
turdy youth that ply their task at the school house desk ; 
and he serves his country best, and guards most wisely the 
suffrages of a free people, and strengthens the nation to re- 

st encroachments upon its liberty, and wins his way to 

rank of foremost citizenship, who, like my friend Mr. 
Dolge, g i 
tion like this, in which the people are to be trained who are 
to rule the State. 

Wendell Phillips, with his matchless diction, once closed 
an address on the advantages of education by pointing to 
the map of ancient states, once studded with the stars of 
the empire and the splendors of | pwreniaye J and asked, 
‘* What has fixed them in the sight of future ages as models 
of public virtue and proverbs of national independence? ” 
and then he answers his own questioning by attributing it 
to ‘‘ those wise public institutions which strengthened the 
minds of their youth with the principles of action and sent 
them into the world too vigilant to be deceived by its calms 
and too vigorous to be shaken by its whirlwinds.” And I 
say all honor to those who have opened up this spring of 
knowledge here, that shall issue out in a stream of com- 
mingled industry and thrift and skill as young hearts with 
trained minds shall go forth to find their work for God and 
man, and carry as they go to the State of which they are a 
part happiness and blessing and prosperity. 

It is a great privilege to be in any way identified with 
the training of the young. If we appreciated this more 
fully we would oftener imitate the old German pedagogue, 
John Trebonius, who always reverently took off his hat be- 
fore the boys who sat at his feet to receive instruction, 

For how do! know,” he used to say, ‘‘ but that there may 
be among them some whose words and deeds of power will 
shake the world?” and even then there sat before him a 
boy whose name was Luther, Martin Luther, whose mighty 
faith and sublime heroism were to inaugurate a series of 
movements that were to revolutionize the world. There 
is an overawing impressiveness in the thought of the 
boundless possibilities of these boys and girls in the far- 
stretching future; nobody knows to what heights their 
feet may climb, nor what sceptres of power their hands 
may grasp 

I have seen in many homes the picture entitled ‘‘ The 
Emigrants’ Farewell.” There is a ship in the offing and 
there is a boat pulling off from the land ; in the stern of the 
boat sit two dear old bodies side by side looking wistfully 
and regretfully back to the fast receding shore upon which 
they were destined never to set foot again; in the centre 
of the boat stands a man in the prime of life directing the 
movement of the boat, and sitting near is his wife, who 
holds the baby, that is cooing and crowing in her arms ; next 


to them is a pair of lovers absorbed in the present and in 
each other, she trailing a flower in the water and seeking 
to hide her blushes; but the inspiring feature of the picture 


is the boy who leans over the prow of the boat, and, with 
his eye kindling with the light of hope, is pointing his little 
sister toward the West of the future. No thought or word 
of ours can realize the vision of that future toward which, 
in like manner, these young people are looking. There is 
an inspiration in the hopefulness that lights up their faces ; 
our hearts are in fullest sympathy with them ; we know 
that they are soon totake from the hands of those of us 
who are older the weapons and the tools for the battle and 
the work of to-morrow, and we are here to bid them God- 
speed for the conflict and the toil. 

Sut it may not be unworthy the occasion for one who, 
covered with the dust of crowded thoroughfares, and hav- 
ing known something of the cares of business life and the 
burden of public duty, to offer some words of counsel that 
grow out of the experience and observation of life. 

In the first place, I have come to understand more and 
more that a true education does not mean alone a certain 
amount of learning gotten from the books, even through it 
may include a knowledge of Greek and Latin, and an abil- 
ity to solve conic sections, and to talk fluently of dead 
dynasties, or to be intimately versed in all modern science 
and history. A true education means, above all things 
else, capacity to perform the duty of to-day. 

In all the affairs of life human theories must be deter- 
mined by the judgment of men based upon the test of 
actual experience. 

To-day man does not rest his conclusions upon a study 
of dead languages in a cloister, but rather garners from 
the rich storehouse of the experience of the world. 
Neither the library of the lawyer nor the altar of the clergy 
affords a sufficient basis for the guidance of the mechanic 
in the shop, the merchant in his office, or the statesman at 
his task. It is idle to place the affairs of great industrial 
interests in the hand of amateur mechanics, or the solving 
of great economic questions by inexperienced theorists, 
where there may be a failure to discern whether the wheels 
of industry are going backward or forward, or whether 
the surplus is sailing across the ocean of a nation’s discon- 
tent or swelling to great proportions in a nation’s pros- 
perity. 

Said the amateur mechanic of Texas: ‘‘ I have invented 
a comet, by the light of which we can discover to the world 
something where there is nothing.” 

And the echo came back from the amateur theorist of 
West Virginia: ‘‘ I have discovered a furnace by which the 
dry bones of dead theories can be made to live again ;” and 
the disappointed artisan whose fingers were pinched in that 
sophistry is walking up and down the land in idleness con- 
templating the loss of a thousand million of dollars to the 
nation by the quenching of industrial fires by this new in- 
vention, and the stranding of trade by the light of this new 
discovery. 

This subject of capacity for to-day’s duty is many sided, 
but it has occurred to me to simply intimate, as briefly as I 
may, some of the qualities which are desirable and almost 


rives his earnest care to the fostering of an institu- | 
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necessary, if we are to show that we have the capacity for 
doing the duty that is before each one of us. 

I think I would place first among these qualities that of 
diligence, for I think it has come to be a very generally 
acknowledged truth that those who have achieved any 
great or permanent renown in the realm of commerce, art, 
politics, or manufacture have done so by persevering dili- 
gence ; their road to mastery has been alone the old high- 
way of steady, hard work. It is not an unusual spectacle 
to meet people who despair of ever accomplishing any- 
thing because they think they lack genius, but genius, 
par all, is a very little more than a capacity for hard 
work. 

Take the case of Sir Isaac Newton. It is true that he 
had a mind of the very highest order, and yet when he was 
asked by what means he had worked out his extraordinary 
discoveries he answered, ‘‘ By constant application.” In 
his autobiography he says: ‘If I have done the public 
any service it is due to nothing but industry and patient 
thought.” A lady once asked Turner, the distinguished 
landscape painter of England, what was the secret of his 
success, and he replied, ‘‘ 1 have no secret, madame, but 
hard work.” The works of the great thinkers of the world 
are not the midsummernight dreams of genius, but like 
coral islands they have risen from the depths of truth, 
and formed their broad surfaces above the ocean by the 
minutest accretions of persevering labor. The great con- 
ceptions of the world’s most famous artists, despite their 
genius, would have perished like a dream of the night had 
not their industry given them permanence. Daniel Webster, 
who was himself an illustrious example of what hard work 
could accomplish, used to speak of those who lacked the 
quality ‘‘as men who simply hovered in the issue of their 
hopeless battle with circumstances until they were forced 
at last to take their place in the ranks of peevish, discon- 
tented, disappointed men.” 

A careful study of the biographies of the world’s greatest 
men reveals the fact that nearly all the achievements of the 
most distinguished inventors, artists, thinkers, statesmen, 
diplomats, soldiers, manufacturers and merchant princes, 
indeed workers of all kinds, were due more than anything 
else to their indefatigable industry. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was so tireless a worker 
that he was accustomed to rise at 5 in the morning and 
sometimes earlier. The same ceaseless diligence marked 
the career of Kaiser Wilhelm, and to this fact, in great 
measure, the world owes the unity of the German Empire. 
The life of that sturdy and magnificent statesman of Ger- 
many, the Count Von Bismarck, is so familiar to all of you 
that it is not needful to tell you that it grandly illustrates 
the same thought; and the same is true of General Von 
Moltke, one of the most illustrious and successful military 
leaders of modern times. When a lieutenant in Berlin, Von 
Moltke was very poor and compelled to pinch himself in 
order to study for his profession. When he entered the 
Kriegs-Schule at Berlin his parents were so poor that they 
could not allow him a single penny, but that very fact put 
him upon his mettle, and by unflagging industry he fitted 
himself for his subsequent lofty station, and this experi- 
ence made all obstacles seem slight to him, and caused him 
to adopt as his life motto that inspiring sentence ‘‘ Erst 
Wagen, Dann Wagan,” First weigh, then venture. 

Instances might be cited almost indefinitely to show that 
in every land and in every age the men who have really 
ruled the world have not done it so much by their genius 
as by their tireless industry. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
most eminent artist of his day, was such a believer in the 
power of industry that he even held that ‘‘ Artistic excel- 
lence, however expressed by genius, taste, or the natural 
gift of Heaven, might be acquired” Hours might be 
spent in simply cataloguing the names of eminent artists 
who, by ceaseless diligence forced their way upward 
through manifold difficulties; such, for example, was Claude 
Lorraine, who, apprenticed in early life to a pastry cook, 
became by industry the foremost artist of his day; so it was 
also in the case of Tintorretto and the two brothers Ca- 
ravaggio and Giotto, and the great sculptor Canova, and in- 
deed thousands of others who have achieved distinction. 

One of the gravest difficulties of life is an unwillingness 
on the part of a young man or woman to do the hard work 
necessary to any eminent success in life; where there is 
this unwillingness, the best part of the life is usually spent 
in looking around for an easy place, and in this way the 
person is disqualified for any but the most insignificant 
stations in life. It is because of this that human life is so 
crowded full of inefficient beings who are little more than 
living discords in the industrial harmonies of creation go- 
ing on about them. An old Greek poet says: ‘‘ The Gods 
have placed labor and toil in the way that leads to the 
Elysian fields.” 

Another needful quality of success in the affairs of this 
world is that sustained determination of character which is 
emerge) a thate sme The weakest of us by concentrating 
our efforts upon some definite line of action and persever- 
ingly following it can usually accomplish something, while 
the strongest by vacillating between this thing and that 
usually fail to accomplish anything of value. 

Young people who lack perseverance will be likely in this 
world of conflict with difficulties to show themselves to be 
men and women without a spinal column, useless to them- 
selves and to the world about them. The poet Dryden 
describes them as 





Everything by starts and nothing long. 


Many menslumber in nameless graves or wander through 
life worse than wasted because they did not have a worthy 
urpose before them or lacked the perseverance necessary 
or its accomplishment. You never know when you have 
got these people ; like weather vanes they are creatures of 
circumstance, always pointing in the direction the winds 
blow them. The world needs men like Roderick Dhu, who 
can say: 


Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 


To reach eminence or usefulness, it is necessary to stand 
in the face of opposing difficulty and just hammer it out by 
steady and rugged blows. If I were in some other place 
and presence I would be tempted to illustrate the power of 
perseverance from the career of my honest friend Mr. 
Dolge. Years ago the idea came to him that he would sup- 
ply the world with the best felt that had ever been made. 
The more he thought it over the more convinced he be- 














came that he could do it. He had the skill requisite to 
carry out his purpose, but he saw that difficulties must be 
met in working it out. But he knew that if he accomplished 
anything along the line he proposed he must pay the price 
for it, which was persistent, plodding perseverance. He was 
willing to pay the price, and with an invincible determina- 
tion to succeed he kept doggedly at it until the difficulties 
were all surmounted, and to-day his name is a household 
word, and the world gladly accords to him the well-merited 
honors which his perseverance has won. 

There is an old Latin motto known to nearly every 
schoolboy ; the translation is ‘‘ Perseverance conquers all 
things.” ‘The pages of history are rich in notable names 
proving the truth of this motto. Among them are poets 
who have entranced the world with their songs, artists 
whose wonderful pictures are in kings’ palaces and among 
the collection of stately galleries, authors who are recog- 
nized as the world’s great teachers, discoverers who have 
added new domains to empires and new worlds to knowl- 
edge, inventors who have lightened the world’s load of 
labor, manufacturers who have won the world's admiration 
by creating new industries, and merchants who have 
whitened all seas with the ships of their commerce. If we 
had the time it would be pleasant to speak of the lives of 
some of those to whom persevering toil has brought a 
crowning success; instances, for example, like that of Ber- 
nard de Palissy, the distinguished natural philosopher, 
chemist, geologist and artist, but more generally known as 
the great potter of France. I wish every young person 
could be induced to read Lamartine’s description of him as 
given in his memoirs of celebrated characters, and thus learn 
how his perseverance brought at last his glorious success, 
and established his fame as the first potter of Europe, and 
made him the benefactor of all who had lived after him, 
and brought millions of money to his nation and untold 
benefit to all of us. 

Perseverance has been one of the world’s most master- 
ful forces. It is perseverance that has hammered at the 
rude marble until it fashioned into shape the beautiful 
angel; it is perseverance that has worked over the black 
canvas until it spread over it the sweetness of the Ma- 
donna; it is perseverance that has blasted the stone from 
the quarry and with it reared into architectural grandeur 
the magnificent structure; it is perseverance that has 
swung the axe and shaped the timbers into the beams of 
ships and bridges; it is perseverance that has sought the 
metal from the mines and shaped it into pealing bells and 
sweet-toned organs ; it is perseverance that has made the 
world’s Demosthenes, and Websters, and Cromwells, and 
Washingtons, and Luthers, and Columbuses, and Stanleys, 
and Burkes, and Hamiltons, and Coopers,and Stewarts, and 
Dolges. Indeed it is perseverance that conquers all things. 

Closely allied to perseverance, is the quality of punctua/- 
zty, indeed it might almost be said that punctuality 1s the 
keystone of character. Noone respects the loiterer, who 
steals other men’s time in addition to squandering his own. 
Life has almost infinite possibilities in it for the one who is 
always ready for the right work at the right time, but to 
be ready for the work of to-morrow we must be punctual to 
the work of to-day. The days come tous linked one to 
another, so that the one who punctually embraces his op- 
portunities as they come will never be surprised by sudden 
emergencies in life for which he is not ready. Sir Walter 
Scott, once writing toa young man who had asked his ad- 
vice about entering upon a business career, said: ‘* Beware 
of what people call dawdling, your motto should be, do in- 
stantly whateveris to be done, take the hours for relaxation 
after business and not before it.” When athing must be 
done, to-day is usually the best time for getting at it. 
One of the saddest and yet most common confessions of 
life ‘is, I meant to take that step, to climb that height, to 
gain that possession, and everything promised well, but I 
was not punctual enough, I missed the goal. The prompt 
fulfillment of obligation has a tonic influence ; there is a 
merry rhythm in stroke, on stroke of effort each one follow- 
ing in its own place without hindrance and without haste, 
and this is one thing that tells in life. 

The unpunctuality of some people makes them a little 
late for everything. I was reading the other day the story 
of one of this class, he was late at breakfast, late at school, 
late at church, lateat the shop, late at the depot ; his father 
said he was born late, the doctor said he would die late, his 
first employer said he was too late to be a storekeeper, his 
second that he was too late to be a farmer, his third that he 
was too late to be a carpenter, his fourth that he was too 
late to be a blacksmith, the girl to whom he was engaged 
to be married gave him the mitten because he stayed too 
late. 

At the risk of wearying your kind patience, I venture to 
speak of one of the most hopeful qualities, that of enthusi- 
asm. There is a certain class of people to whom depth of 
conviction and passionate earrrestness in pressing forward 
to the accomplishment of the enterprises of life is identical 
with hot-headedness and fanaticism ; they are themselves 
‘coldly correct and classically dull.” But their cold cal- 
culating movement as a force that wins is not worthy of 
comparison with the mighty power that is born of a true 
enthusiasm. Such people aim to degrade enthusiasm by 
giving it a false definition ; they classify, for example. the 
bedraggled and benighted vagabonds who march in the 
ranks of the so-called industrial army, seeking to be fed in 
some public soup kitchen and fattened at the national corn 
cribs, as enthusiasts; but the word enthusiasm means 
‘*God in us,” but these Coxeyites seem rather to have the 
devil in them, and cannot legitimately be classified as en- 
thusiasts. 

A glance at history teaches some facts concerning the 
power of enthusiasm ; at twenty-four years of age Roscius 
was the most distinguished jurist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; Alexander in ancient and Napoleon in modern times 
had made their greatest conquests at twenty-five ; at the 
age of thirty Wm. Pitt had obtained the highest rank in 
oratory ; at thirty years of age Cortez, the boldest man 
who ever pushed the prow of aship through the waves of the 
Atlantic, had looked upon the gilded cupolas of the City of 
Mexico and opened the way for the coming in of the West- 
ern Empire ; at thirty-one Richelieu was the cardinal states- 
man of Catholic Europe. These triumphs were largely the 
result of enthusiasm; without enthusiasm of some noble 
kind a man is virtually dead, and without enthusiasts a 
nation perishes. Of each one it is true that in proportion to 
the power of his enthusiasm is the grandeur of his life. 
Without enthusiasm the great masters of the world would 




















never have been inspired with their infinite patience and 
unlimited toil and self-sacrifice. 

The names of a vast host of the world’s successful men 
who owe their illustrious distinction largely to their enthu- 
siasm will readily occur to all of you. Nothing has yet been 
accomplished worthily and well that was taken up and car- 
ried on with only half the heart in it. In the old days of 
Carthage and Rome, Hannibal would never have been able 
to lead a weary and mutinous army over the winter snows 
of the Alps if he had not been in terrible earnest. It was 
the might of their general's resistless enthusiasm that made 
the old soldiers loyal to that splendid military chieftain, 
General Sherman, as they followed him in that memorable 
march through an enemy's country from Atlanta tothe sea. 
Down in the Shenandoah Valley, after that disastrous bat- 
tle at Cedar Creek, the whole Union army was in precip- 
itous retreat, while Sheridan, its leader, was at ‘‘ Winchester. 
twenty miles away.” But on fire with enthusiasm that gen- 
eral of matchless bravery, leaping into the saddle of his 
bold black charger, 

Dashed down the line ’mid storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 


If the heart of the young Lieutenant Grant, of Galena, 
Ill., had not been stirred by the mighty enthusiasm of pur- 
pose that characterized him, he would never have risen to 
be general of all the forces of the United States, nor have 
been able to lead those forces to the victory that was sealed 
at Appomattox. 

The army of toilers that goes forth to-day to win the vic- 
tories of life must go with sprightly tread, with mottoes of 
enthusiastic hope flashing from the unfurled banners that 
wave above them, and seeking the satisfaction that comes 
to both the employed and the employer from work done 
enthusiastically because done in the love of it. 

I have already trespassed much too far upon your 
patience, and yet have not intimated the need of courage 
and decision, and other qualities that are needed in addi- 
tion to the cardinal virtues. It was my original intention 
to have shown how most of these qualities were conspic- 
uously displayed in the honorable careers of a quartette 
of the most eminent manufacturers of the present age. 
But I must content myself by simply saying concerning 
Alfred Dolge, Jonas Chickering, William Steinway and 
Jacob.Estey that they have greatly added to the world’s 
happiness and prosperity, and in their careers of usefulness 
have given to the rising generation examples worthy of 
the closest imitation. I feel confident that a study of 
these lives, and others like them, would greatly tend to 
inspire each of these young people with the determination 
to form lofty purposes, and in prosecuting these purposes 
to move forward to death or victory. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

tut they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


A young man or woman can never by any mere accident 
of happy fortune become in middle life a person of power 
or great influence. People do not dream themselves ito 
grand characters and lofty positions. 

Never was there atime when it was a grander thing to 
live than in the present day; never was there a time when 
true souls had larger opportunity to do noble deeds or make 
worthy records for themselves. They know not what they 
say who speak of the time for heroisms and valiant deeds 
and fine achievements as being in the past ; most truthfully 
has the poet written 

Mourn not for the vanished ages, 
With the great heroic men, 

Who dwell in history's pages, 

And live in the poet's pen ; 

For the grandest times are before us, 
And the world is yet to see, 

The noblest worth of this old earth, 
In the men who are to be. 


THE UNION FREE SCHOOL. 


It was a pretty sight when the Union Free School filed 
into the auditorium of the Turn Hall a little after 2 p. m. 
Most of them were dressed in white, and nearly all carried 
bouquets of flowers. There were over 300 of them, mar- 
shalled by the various teachers. All the available room was 
occupied by the pupils and their parents and friends. The 
stage was left clear for the drilling by classes, Governor 
Fuller and other invited guests occupying seats near the 
stage. 

After the presentation of the diplomas and the exercises 
usual on such occasions Mr. Dolge introduced Governor 
Levi K. Fuller, of Vermont, who was applauded as he 
walked to the front of the stage. 

Governor Fuller won the hearts of the little ones and 
their elders from the first. His manner when addressing 
the audience, composed so largely of little ones, was elo- 
quently tender. Among other things he said : 


Mr. Dolge, children (for you are the masters to-day), 
ladies and gentlemen, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to stop in the midst of active commerce and the contention 
of parties to attend a school commentement and witness 
the beginning of these young lives as they start out for 
themselves to make a place in the history of the world. 

The great English writer, Ruskin, has said that if you 
take some of the mud from the street, the black, oozy 
mud, and take it to the chemist's laboratory and there 
analyze it and reduce it to its different constituents you 
will be able to extract from it the clay that will make the 
beautiful china that will grace the table of the king, 
where are seated the princes of the world in their provinces, 
and if you take what is left and subject it to still more 
examination you will find there the beautiful ring that 
graces the finger of the young lady, and if you take what 
is still left and analyze it still further you will find there 
the delighting and brilliant diamond, that is the most bril- 
liant thing that God has given in his great chemistry of 
the world’s making, and all this is from the common mud 
in the paths of life wherein we tread and walk. And so 
these children coming up here as the great representatives 
of our country, these ys and girls from the homes 
presided over by these fathers and mothers, become in the 
future of these people the graceful power of the home, 











the steady brilliant of society and the rich diamond in our 
lives. 

But to-day, children, I am just here to present you with 
the kind evidences you have won. I remember a story. 
When I was a boy I went out riding horseback with my 
big brother. Now-my mother had told me that God could 
do everything, and on this ride my big brother made me 
ride behind. When we came back I said to mother, 
‘‘ There’s one thing God can't do. He can’t have two boys 
go out horseback riding on the same horse and both ride 
ahead.” And so it is with prize winning. We cannot all 
win the prize. 

But remember, there is another day coming when you 
shall have your day; when you may ride in front if you can 
win the place, and so it is my pleasure—at the kind invita- 
tion of the editor of the Dolgeville ‘‘ Herald,” Mr. Van 
Cullen Jones, by which able journal these prizes are 
offered—to present to you, Fancher Youker, the first prize, 
the best regents, for what you have won in the year that 
has gone, and the record that is this day made public be- 
fore the people. 

And you, Anna Smith, accept the second prize, because 
it is yours, being only one shade beneath. I give you, Anna 
Karla, this other first prize. It is given because you won 
it, and you, Anna Brockett, have won the other second 


rize. 
r And of all the delightful things that I have had to-day, 
this is the most charming, to meet you and greet you, 
children, and I wish you all the happiness and success that 
the future may bring to brighten your minds, whose faces 
are turned toward the morning in the strength of your man- 
hood and womanhood going out and contending for prizes 
that those are willing to give to those who will contend for 
them. (Applause.) 

The Governor was applauded with all the enthusiasm 
that children throw into their approval of everything that 
pleases them, and when he took his seat the kindly smile 
on his face indicated his own great pleasure at his recep- 
tion. 

The ‘‘ Herald ” prizes were for the best and second best 
regents’ examinations, and the best and second best 
general average for the year. 

The exercises concluded by singing ‘‘ My Country, "Tis of 
Thee,” by the entire school. 

At the reception in the evening Governor Fuller re- 
plied to the toast ‘‘ The Educational Value of Music,” as 
follows : 


Mr. Toastmaster, although this is the usual hour in 
which I entertain my friends and enjoy myself, yet I feel 
that I ought to have some regard for the feelings of my 
wife, who has just written me a note to be very short, and 
I told her I was 5 feet 11, and at this late hour I could not 
change it. 

Since I have been in this town and village it has been 
one round of delight and enjoyment, and having taken up 
so much of your time to-night, and having trespassed as 
far as I felt] had any right, you will, I know, think bet- 
ter of me if the kind things that are in my heart and in 
my soul, and the love for music which is there, are left on 
the breeze, and you allowed to go where the great song that 
comes up from the river that rolls down the mountains of 
stone reaches your ears, and let that sweet music be the 
last sound that shall lull you to sleep in the educational in- 
fluences of this occasion, as the evening has gone on and 
the morning come in. 

In the future with its glowing hopes, and in the bright- 
ness that comes with the rising of the sun and the setting in 
brilliancy of its going down, may you, my kind friends, 
find the response I would make. And when I meet you 
again, may it be under as pleasant circumstances! 

Mr. Alfred Dolge, replying to the toast ‘‘A Business 
Man's View of Our Schools,” said : 

It is no easy task to anyone, but a rather difficult thing 
to state the views of a business man on our schools. Per- 
haps it is easiest to say that our schools are the best in the 
world ; that we turn out the smartest scholars, and that 
there is no system like the American system of education. 

There is no doubt that years ago our schools were at the 
head of any schools in the world. There is no doubt that 
the little school house at the corner of the country road has 
brought forth and sent out as great men as any academy or 
college; but the days of the country cross road school 
house, the days of $3 or $4 a week teachers are gone. 
Progress will not permit of them any longer, and it is time 
that all of us make efforts to improve our schools, where- 
ever and whenever we have an opportunity. And that is 
the business man’s view of our schools—and why ? 

For the simple reason that, taking the example of our 
own town, for the twenty years that I have lived here 
we have not been able until about a year ago to employ 
anybody from our own village for any other work than that 
of thecommon laborer. You may not like to hear it, but it 
is a fact. We have searched every time there was a chance 
to advance a boy from Dolgeville, and we have ever found 
him deficient in some of the essential points of learning. 
I do not want you to think that it is the highest opportunity 
for a boy to walk from the school house right into an 
office. I think it is just as well for our boys to understand 
that it is a very honorable career to learn a profession. 

The man that has thoroughly learned a trade always 
possesses the capacity for higher things; but no man whose 
experience has always been clerical and who is unlearned 
in mechanical arts can do manual labor. 

The schools of the future, and I mean of the very near 
future, will be the schools that prepare the young man and 
the young woman to enter the outside world and earn 
their living, and become independent by the force of their 
knowledge. 

I had to listen not long ago in a meeting of the Board of 
Education to a remark of one of our members—a very good 
man, and I do not wish for a better neighbor or better 
friend—who said: ‘‘ When I was young we paid the teach- 
ers $4 or $5 a week, and learned and lived, and I don't see 
why we should pay such high wages now.” He was very 
correct. For those days a little reading, writing and arith- 
metic was sufficient, but it is not at present, and it will be 
much less so in the future. 

The great change in our mechanical system, brought 
about by steam and electricity, has done away with what 
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we used to know as the trades and callings. The appren- 
tice does not exist any more. There is no factory where 
they take the trouble to teach the whole business to any- 
one. 

It means that our manual training schools are taking the 
place of all this. 

I rather regret that I must own up in the presence of our 
respected guest that our Industrial Department in the 
Academy has been a dismal failure. We have all the 
plants and tools and whatever is necessary for a good 
workshop, but the young men do not seem to have the 
taste for what will blacken their hands or make dust flying 
around. 

Now I have never been accused of being impolite to the 
gentler sex, and just for that very reason it is so hard for 
me to speak the truth, that our girls, many of them, can 
look very charming, but cannot cook a soup or anything 
else if called upon. 

And some feel inclined to cry for the ‘‘ good old days’ 
when girls were taught cooking by their mothers. We ad- 
vise that our girls attend cooking schools, where they can 
learn all the essentials. 

However, the present is always better than the past, and 
the future will be better than the present. 

All the business man has to say about our schools at 
present is that they are entirely inefficient. Good school 
houses are to be found all over, and we have, on the whole, 
very good teachers, but what we have not got is a sufficient 
number of scholars, and the business man who is looking 
about for a clerk or a workman in his factory is continually 
in a dilemma about getting good help. 

What he wants is a better attendance at the schools, 
and more enthusiasm on the part of scholars, parents and 
citizens, and that support that is absolutely necessary for 
their success. 

I will simply close by wishing that the exercises of 
the afternoon and evening may have givenan impetus to the 
schools of Dolgeville, and that we will speedily be in a 
position to talk differently than I have to-night. 


UITE an amount of exporting was done by 
Q our factories the past week. The C. F. Zimmermann 
Company shipped several cases of harmonettes and auto- 
harps to England, and Alfred Dolge & Son consigned 
several cases of their patent hammerfelt to Denmark and 
Germany. 

The latter firm also made their first shipment of patent 
blue mufflerfelt to New York. 

* = ~* 

The C. F. Zimmermann Company received letters patent 
for their new concert grand autoharp on June 5. This in- 
strument has already created quite a stir amorg musical 
circles and fully deserves the numerous encomiums it has 
received. 

* bb * 

The factory of the Dolgeville Woolen Company was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire Sunday evening, June 17. A se- 
vere thunder storm prevailed during the early part of the 
evening, and lightning struck the building nearly in its 
centre. It took fire immediately, and although the firemen 
did all in their power it was a total loss. It was only by 
the most strenuous efforts that the fire was prevented from 
spreading to the Giese wire mill, which adjoined the 
woolen mill. The loss is fully covered by insurance. The 
mill was built less than two years ago, and was operated 
by a stock company, Mr. Hugo Dolge being its president. 
A very fine grade of piano cloth and other high grade fab- 
rics was manufactured. 

* \- * 

Mr. Michael Kronmueller, of Steinway & Sons, was here 
this week selecting lumber. 

* = oa 

Mr. J. Kaps,.of the renowned firm of Ernst & Kaps, of 
Dresden, Germany, was one of the distinguished guests of 
our village this week. 

* is * 

Karl Fink was also here, looking for patent blue felts, 
subjects for a new sketch book, or fora breath of the in- 
toxicating air of our pretty village. Which, he declined to 
inform his anxious friends. 

* > ae 

Mr. Cavalli is always a welcome visitor, and although he 
still refuses to disclose the exact whereabouts of his re- 
puted ‘‘ cat farm,” which none of our inhabitants have been 
able to discover, his popularity remains undiminished. 


* . 
Mr. J. Breckwoldt returned, Wednesday, from a business 
trip in New York. 


Farrand & Votey Abroad. 
DETROIT, June 18, 1894 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Will A. Watkin Music Company, of Dallas, Tex., the 
enterprising agents of the Farrand & Votey Organ Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., shipped a reed organ to Costa 
Rica, C. A., last week. They have also received an order 
for four to be shipped to Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

Yours, FARRAND & VoTeyY OrGAN CoMPANY. 


The drum factory of George Bemis at Worcester, Mass., was dam- 
aged to the extent of $400 by a fire lately. It is said there is no in- 
surance. a 

—Times are hard inthe South An ambitious young burglar broke 
intothe store of Merriday & Paine, Jacksonville, Fla., last week and 
secured four 5 cent pieces. 

Scott & Hansing- have engaged space at the corner of Fourteeth 


street and Ninth avenue. Mr. Hansing is busily engaged draughting 


seales for the Scott & Hansing piano, which will soon be placed upon 
the market, 
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CHICAGO 
TRADE 
DINNER. 


Eleventh Meeting and Banquet of 
the Music Trade Association 
of Chicago. 


{Specially Reported for The Musical Courier by its Own 
Stenographer. | 





HE eleventh meeting and banquet of the Music 
Trade Association of Chicago was held at the 
Hotel Richelieu on Saturday, June 16, as already re- 
ported by telegraph in these columns, and we are 
now enabled to present to our readers a full report of 
the proceedings, together with stenographic reports 
of the various speeches as made by the members of 
the association and their guests. The list of the 
members of the association andthe names of their 
guests, a total of sixty-six gentlemen, will be found 
in the accompanying diagram, which gives the posi- 
tion of each one at table during the proceedings. 
The dinner occurred at the usual hour, and the fol- 
lowing menu was discussed, with the usual wines that 
go with such occasions, but which are omitted from 
the printed card 
MENU. 


Little Neck Clams. 
Cream of Asparagus. 
Relishes. 


Coquilles of Whitefish, Duchese 
Cucumber Salad. 





Roast Filet, Larded, Richelieu 
Asparagus, Hollandaise 
Raspberry Punch. 
Roast Golden Plover. 
Lettuce Salad. 


Fancy Ice Creams Fancy Cakes, 


Café. 
When the cigars were reached President E. V. 
Church arose and made the following address : 


Speech of E. V. Church. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Music Trape Association oF CuHI- 
caco—At this, yout eleventh banquet, it is with no little 
hesitation that your new president rises to the occasion, 
and as we have never laid any claim to possessing oratorical 
powers we believe, for your benefit, as well as our own, if 
we follow in the steps of our illustrious predecessors and 
read from manuscript what few remarks are expected of 
us, we shall both perhaps be better satisfied with the 
result. If our efforts fall short of the standard required 
and so ably upheld by our predecessors, we feel like forti- 
fying ourselves in advance by making the same request as 
did the German band in ancient history: ‘‘ Please do not 
shoot, for we are doing the best we can.” 

When this association was formed it started in with the 
idea of correcting many real or apparent evils in the trade, 
but unfortunately it attempted to correct what seemed to 
be the worst one first. It is unnecessary to rehearse the 
battledoor and shuttlecock existence of the commission 
discussion, and although we then believed, and do still, 
that if it could be corrected it would be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the trade at large, the discussion developed 
the fact that it was well nigh impossible to formulate and 
carry out any method of procedure which would meet with 
the approval of the entire association; and so it was 
dropped. 

The freight committee, which started in with such a 
flourish of flags and blowing of trumpets, is still out, and 
at last accounts the chairman of the committee wasn't 
ready to report. As we are not positive whether there is 
any salary connected with this berth, we may, later on in 
the evening, suggest a committee of inquiry to determine 
that fact. At all events, the chairman has, since his ap- 
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pointment on this freight committee, moved into the most 
elegant quarters in the whole music trade district, and we 
think this matter should be thoroughly investigated. 

There are, however, many questions which could be de- 
bated by the association and some action taken which 
would undoubtedly result in benefit to the association and 
all of its members individually. 

Owing to the indifferent success which the officers of the 
association met with in the first year of its existence when 
trying to correct the two previously mentioned evils, if you 
so choose to call them, the present officers, wishing to 
serve only the best interests of all members, feel that the 
best way to arrive at the matter in a satisfactory ways 
is to make the following suggestion: The association 
should decide for itself whether it wishes the organization 
to be purely social or a combination of business and socia- 
bility. With this end in view, later in the evening it is 
hoped that some of the members who feel that a little 
business is a good thing will suggest some method ot pro- 
cedure, possibly by submitting the whole matter to the 
association and have it voted on, whether we shall attempt 
any business or not, and if so, if it meets with the approval 
of the members, we shall be glad to see this feature placed 
in the hands of a competent committee, who shall decide 
upon the subjects to be discussed, and formulate some plan 
for carrying out the business idea completely. Your ex- 
ecutive officers are simply servants of the association and 
are only too happy to carry out your wishes so far as they 
have the ability. 

It may not be amiss to say a few words regarding the 
financial depression which has affected the country for 
months past, and as the effect has been general on all 
lines of business, ours of course has not escaped. From 
the small number of failures, however, in the music trade 
in its entirety, we certainly have reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon being members of a branch of business 
which has stood the strain as well or better than any 
kindred industry. To the few who have “ fallen by the 
wayside,” we who have survived should extend a helping 
hand, and so far as lies within our power help them up 
again. 

We deal largely in articles and merchandise which are 
considered a luxury, at least were so considered until a 
few years ago, but a musical education in the last few 
years has come to be regarded by the world generally as 
almost a necessity. Certainly no home with children in it 
is complete without a piano, organ, violin or other musical 
instrument, whereby the children are able to fit themselves 
for the higher enjoyment in later life, and while so fit- 
ting make father and mother as miserable as possible. 

We are pleased to have with us as guests this evening 
our friends from the Kast. We have no doubt we shall be 
more pleased after having listened tothem. They are men 
of reputation, long and honorably known to every man con- 
nected with the music trade in this country. One, from 
New York, the city which pooh-poohs our own city’s aspira- 
tions for first place, but all the same is annexing everything 
in sight to head us off, and the other from New England, 
both from sections of this country which have sent forth 
men and women to help build up the entire West. 

In this connection we are reminded of riding down the 
Boston and Albany Railroad some years ago with a party of 
gentlemen on our way to Boston. It was in the winter. 
One of the men, born and reared in the West, looking out at 
the barren, rocky hills of the Berkshires, was moved to ask : 
‘‘ What in thunder do they grow down here?” and another, 
who was apparently posted in the history of the country, 
replied that they grew boys, and sent them out West to 
grow up and furnish bone and sinew for the development 
of the ‘‘ Great West.” 

Many members of this association can look back upon 
the time when they were boys in New England, and from 
the flourishing condition of the Chicago music trade as a 
whole it is no more than justice to acknowledge that New 
England and other portions of the East should receive 
some of the credit. Not all the credit, however, should be 
assumed or accorded to those who are natives of that sec- 
tion, as some of the Western born boys compel us tohustle 
to keep up with them. 

One of the pleasantest features of music trade life in our 
stirring city is the laying aside of all business rivalry, for a 
short time at least, when so many of us meet in the music 
trade lunch corner in Landlord Gage’s Inn, and in thiscon- 
nection we are reminded of a recent article in one of the 
music trade journals which stated, apparently with great 
satisfaction, that this corner had recently been purged of 
the refining influence of the ladies. This may, in some 
measure account for the loss of patronage in that corner of 
late, but to all who have not visited it since reading the 
article allow us to say, come back, for the ladies are still 
with us. 

Although the name of this association indicates that it is 
a ‘* Trade Association,” we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the artistic features of our business and the appeal 
that music makes to the masses is entirely from the latter's 
standpoint, and to this fact we owe our business existence. 
In defense of our position, however, when our friends 
claim that we are all buginess, we, in this section, can 
truthfully fall back upon the statement that competition is 





so sharp that we have to, to a certain extent, disregard the 
best instincts of our nature in order to keep up with the 
procession in other lines of business, and especially that 
portion of the procession to which we ourselves contribute. 
Many of us, perhaps all here present, would be glad to do 
away entirely with the material features and cleave to the 
artistic only, which undoubtedly would be much more con- 
genial, but, for reasons best known to themselves, are 
obliged to continue to ‘‘ push and shove.” 

One result of the depression in business of late has been 
a tendency to cut prices on pianos and other classes of mer- 
chandise in which we deal. Whether the reductions of- 
fered of late will have to be. permanent, no one as yet 
seems willing to express a positive opinion, although many 
have ventured to make predictions. Some of the very oldest 
and best known makes of pianos have recently been sold at 
prices which, if persisted in, must of necessity force the 
manufacturer to reduce the cost of the instrument unless 
he is willing to do business at a loss, and in case he is not 
and the same prices obtain the agent will have to do busi- 
ness without profit. This state of things would be unfor- 
tunate in the extreme, as every right minded manufacturer 
and dealer has in the past, and we hope will in the future 
persist in the everlasting effort to make and sell in each 
individual case only the very best piano in the market. No- 
body as yet has been known to make and sell the poorest 
piano. If so, a medal awaits him. Most of us are always 
and eternally manufacturing and selling the very best, and 
of course the public benefits thereby. 

Before closing, I feel that a word or two to the members 
of the association may be of assistance to our treasurer and 
help him to add to the enormous fund of which he is the 
custodian. Our specie reserve is in somewhat the same 
condition as that in the treasury of the United States—con- 
siderably below the danger point. If each of our members 
would exert himsslf to add to the association at least 
one member, it would certainly be very beneficial’ to the 
treasury and could not fail to be so to the association. It 
is utterly impossible to conduct banquets without money, 
and although you generally may not know that the amount 
asked of each member at the time of giving a banquet does 
not defray the entire expense, such is the fact. We know that 
appeals of this kind do not meet with a very hearty response. 
We hope before our next banquet to increase our member- 
ship very materially. One, two or three members alone 
cannot accomplish much in the line of making this associa- 
tion a success. May we not beg a more active support 
from you all? 

The secretary of the association, Mr. J. M. Hawx- 
hurst, then read the following minutes of the last 
meeting, which were heard and approved : 

The tenth meeting and banquet of the Music Trade Association of 
Chicago was held at The Richelieu, Saturday evening, February 17, 
194, and was pronounced by all one of the most enjoyable meetings 
of the series. 

The members with their guests sat down to the dinner at half-past 
6, and after erljoying a very fine repast the president, Mr. Charles 
N. Post, arose and rapped for order. Mr. Post then read his annual! 
address, and the sentiments expressed in his remarks were received 
with hearty applause. 

The secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, which were ap- 
proved. 

Letters and telegrams of regret were from Harry FE. Freund, John 
C. Freund, Nelson Griggs and W. R. Gratz, all of New York, and 
John C. Haynes, of Boston. A combination telegram was received 
from New York during the evening, signed by P. J. Healy, H. D. 
Cable, G. K. Barnes, H. B. Fischer, Peter Duffy, Theo. Pfaffiin and 
kK. S. Howard, in these words: “Congratulations, and hope you are 
enjoying as good a dinner as we are.” Ali present felt sorry for the 
absent ones, as they certainly missed a rare treat. 

The president then introduced Mr. Alfred Dolge, of New York, 
the honored guest of the evening. The reception that was given the 
distinguished supply manufacturer was of the most flattering char- 
acter. He was applauded, and applauded again and again; and 
finally the enthusiasm broke out in a series of cheers and the waving 
of napkins. That Mr. Dolge was pleased over the tribute, his frank 
and manly countenance, wreathed in smiles, plainly told. Mr. Dolge 
delivered a fine speech, and another demonstration of applause fol- 
lowed its conclusion. 

The president then called on J. F. Conover for a few remarks, but 
Mr. Conover modestly declined. Mr. E.S. Conway being called upon 
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let the company understand that he, too, prides himself upon his 
modesty, but nevertheless entertained those present for a few 
minutes. 

The next speaker was Captain Jack Crawford, “ The Poet Scout of 
the Rockies,’’ and a veritable treat he proved tobe. In the course of 
his remarks he said that out West it is customary for a man to do 
some sort of work for his meals, and that he should have been in an 
unhappy frame of mind if, after enjoying the fine dinner, he had not 
been called upon to talk, and after relating some of his experiences 
in“ the wild and woolly West,” he favored the members with an 
original poem. 

The president then announced that the election of officers for the en- 
suing year would take place. The secretary passed blank ballots, and 
the meeting adjourned for an intermission of twenty minutes. After 
the meeting was again called to order Treasurer Curtiss presented 
his annual report, which was received and accepted. Messrs. Byrnes 
and Bent, having been appointed tellers, collected the ballots and pro- 
ceeded to canvass the returns, during which time Mr. George B. 
Armstrong delivered a short sermon, text, “ Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Emil Liebling followed, closing his effort with a story about a rat, 
which put his hearers in the very best of humor. 

President Post announced the officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
ows 

President, E. V. Church, of the John Church Company. 

First Vice-President, John W. Reed, of Reed & Sons. 

Second Vice-president, C. S, Brainard, of Brainard’s Sons. 

Secretary, J. M. Hawxhurst, of Bradbury piano fame 

Treasurer, W. L. Bush, of Bush & Gerts. 

The announcement was received with cheers. The newly elected 
officers were then installed, and President Church in taking the chair 





J. M. Hawxhurst, Secretary, &¢.: 

Work upon my Western Special renders my presence here impera- 
tive, therefore, with exceeding regret, I inform you that I shall be un- 
able to be present at the trade banquet. Epw. LYMAN BILL, 
J. M. Hawsxhurst, Secretary, &c.: 


Compliments and regrets. C. A. ZOEBISCH. 


The first speech by a guest of the association was 
then offered by Mr. Wheelock after a short introduc- 
toty by the president. It is reported below verbatim : 


Mr. Wheelock’s Speech. 

Mr. PréstDEnT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Music TRADE Asso- 
CIATION OF CutcaGo.—When I received one day in April last 
your courteous and wily secretary's note of invitation to this 
banquet, I naturally felt highly gratified and honored. I had 
heard much of your organization, respected all its mem- 
bers individually and feared many of them for various rea- 
sons. Of course I had no thought that anything would 
be expected of me on an occasion such as this but to make 
merry with a choice selection of jolly good fellows; con- 
sequently I lost little time in advising Mr. Hawxhurst that 
I should be very glad to accept and would be in Chicago on 
the appointed day, should nothing happen to prevent. 

About a month afterward I was paralyzed to find in my 
morning's mail the following blood curdling message from 
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Chicago when you get there?’ :‘‘No,” I replied ; ‘I in- 
tended to, but have had so much to do I haven't found an 
opportunity, and latterly I have come to think it may be. 
just as wise not to read my remarks nor attempt to learn 
by heart something I may forget when the time comes, 
but to depend upon the inspiration of the moment.” 
‘‘That may be all right,” said she, ‘‘ but I advise you to 
get your ideas well cleared up beforehand. I don't want 
you to get upon your feet out there and stammer and stut- 
ter and hesitate about what you are going to say next.” I 
perceived that there was sound sense in these admonitions, 
and on my way out on the New York Central and Lake 
Shore train yesterday I jotted down some thoughts I had 
been turning over in my mind at odd moments, which I 
will proceed to give you. I hope not to confine myself 
closely to these notes, but at any rate I feel that Iam now 
safe from the catastrophe feared by your committee and 
my wife. So much for the “ personal equation” in this 
affair. 

My first connection with a trade association occurred 
late in 1879 or early in 1880, when I became a member of 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York, which 
was formed, or I might rather say revived, to meet the ex- 
igencies of threatened strikes and arbitrary demands of 


workmen. Meetings were held at frequent intervals, and 
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made a short and sensible speech. The other officers being called 
upon made a few remarks. Capt. Jack Crawford then recited his 
famous “Cowboy Sermon.” Mr. Dolge here asked permission to 
add a few words, and said he should take great pleasure in telling 
his Eastern associates of the hospitality of the Chicago Music Trade 
Association. 

The evening's pleasure was greatly added to by the Sohmer Quar- 
tet, who rendered some excellent vocal selections, interspersed here 
and there during the evening’s program, which were some of the 
features which were especially enjoyed. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered the Sohmer Quartet, Cardinal Bemis of the Richelieu, and 
Capt. Jack Crawford, after which the meeting adjourned. 

(Signed) PLATT P. GiBRs, Secretary. 


Mr. Hawxhurst then read the appended telegrams 
and letters of regret from those who were unable to 


be present: 


J. M. Hawxhurst, Secretary, &¢ 
Just received telephone message from Mr. William Steinway, who 
is at his country seat, not well enough to be with you to-night, but 
wishes you success in all you undertake hereafter. 
. — STEINWAY & SONs. 


M. Hawxhurst, Secretary, & ¢.: 

Extend to all members of the trade in Chicago my most sincere 
interest for everything that tends to your prosperity, and regret that 
important State matters prevent my presence with you to-night. 
Levi K, FULLER, Governor of Vermont. 


] 


Mr. J. M. Hawxhurst, Secretary, &% 

The very kind invitation of the Chicago Music Trade Association 
to their banquet on Saturday evening, June 16, is duly received. 

lam very sorry that I shall be unable to accept, owing to a press of 
matters which will keep me in this neighborhood. 

Thanking the association and wishing them every success in the 


matter, I am, Very truly yours, C. H. W. FOSTER, 








the Machiavellian gentleman already referred to: ‘‘ The 
committee of arrangements, deeming it best to guard 
against accidents in dealing with novices” (or words to 
that effect), ‘‘ has instructed me to inform you that twenty 
minutes have been allotted you in which to tell the asso- 
ciation and its guests what you know about trade or- 
ganizations.” 
of Punic faith! However, I determined to put the best 
face possible on the matter, and at dinner that evening re- 
marked to my wife in the most casual way (quite as if such 
things were everyday affairs with me), ‘‘ I had a line from 


Here was a revelation—a sad, sad instance | 


Mr. Hawxhurst, secretary of the Chicago Music Trade As- | 


sociation, to-day, telling me that the banquet committee 
has allotted me twenty minutes in which to tell what I 
know about trade associations.” With a scarcely per- 
ceptible shrug of the shoulders my wife replied : ‘‘You can 


we gave or listened to reports of grievances and omi- 
nous signs of discontent in our several factories; mutual 
pledges of assistance were given and received. ‘The year 
1879, following the resumption of special payments, as you 
all know and most of you remember, witnessed a great re- 
vival of prosperity inthis country. Wagesrose in the piano 
trade at least twice, I think, and prices for the finished 
product correspondingly advanced. The workmen were 
elated, and early in 1880 began to move, not only for still 
larger pay, but to secure more general recognition of their 
union, and in some shops it was whispered that soon obnox- 
ious superintendents and foremen would have to go. 
Finally a strike occurred in the shops of one of our oldest, 
largest and most reputable concerns. We were hastily 
summoned to a special meeting, and proceeded to take 


| strong measures, and looking back dispassionately upon the 


tell them all you know,” adding, after a pause, ‘* on that | 
subject” (for my wife is always considerate) ‘tin a good | 


deal less time than that.” I thought to myself, but answered 
innocently : ‘‘ Well, 1 am not so sure. You are perhaps 
aware that when I get wound up I can sometimes keep go- 
ing a good while.” ‘: Yes, I know that,” said my wife, 
‘*and for that very reason I want to say to you now, what- 
ever you do don’t be tedious!” The partner of a man’s 
joys and sorrows seldom fails to size him up correctly, so 
you may as well begin to realize, gentlemen, what a scrape 
your banquet committee has got you into. 

Last Sunday I was down in Connecticut with my family, 
and before I came away my wife asked me: ‘‘ Have you 
written out what you propose to say to those gentlemen in 


| 


| able prejudiced. 





matter now, I may say harsh measures. We had no real 
knowledge of the merits of the dispute in question. 
We heard the manufacturer's side of the story—honestly 
given, no doubt, but possibly, nay naturally and unavoid- 
We did not hear the men. We decided 
unanimously that unless the workmen surrendered and 
went to work again in the idle factory within so many 
days (four or five, I think) we would all simultaneously close 
our shops, and keep them shut until the cause of the dis- 
turbance should be removed. 

Notice to this effect was served upon the workmen in our 
several factories and then we awaited results. We got 
them! They naturally and properly resented our action and 
resolved to stand by one another to resist us. On the ap- 
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vinted day the strike was still on, the factory of every 
agreed to go into the ‘‘ combine” except 
After a day 


oncern that had 
ne was duly closed and the fight waxed hot. 

two rumors began to fly about the trade. 

had weakened and asked a conference with its men ; 

one had made a compromise offer ; that one had actu- 

y opened its doors, and so on and soon. ‘These stories 

re based upon very slight foundations ; still there wasn’t 

te as much confidence in one another then as now, and 


ne house entered into negotiations 


ally « prominent 
ectly with its employés instead of waiting for instruc- 
association, 

the firm afterward defended his course and 


as to his honorable intentions 


from the 
[he head of 


out a pretty good case 





yw, but the consequences were fatal to the lockout. 
I lé ar 


of what was going on, and rightly deeming it an 
and only 


ing 
ngement upon our mutual understanding, 
rhaps too willing to find a way out of the difficulty for 
a leading concern called back its men and set 
at work. The news spread rapidly, shop after shop 
ned its doors and in forty-eight hours the lockout was 


emseives, 


is dead as G. C,—no, I mean J. C.—Julius Cesar ! 

Before things had gone quite so far I went to see my 
riend, and in those days to some extent my mentor, Will- 
am Steinway, and asked his advice. He said tome: ‘'1 

see anything for you to do, Mr. Wheelock, but to get 
n back into your shop just as quickly as you can.” 
Is them. A committee responded with this mes- 
age We were working peaceably and contentedly for 
you ; there was no trouble in this factory, and never had 
een ro prevent our contributing our own money to our 
1ion, which was supporting a strike against another con- 
ern, you locked us all out. Now we are ready to come 
yack to work again at an advance of 10 per cent., and not 
otherwise.” 1 paid the advance, got back my men, and 
settled down to business once more. Shortly after all this 
Mr. Lawson became associated with me as partner, and we 
lave never g° ne into any such foolishness since. Now I 
have no hesitation in confessing (as practically I have al- 
ready) that our association, as I view it to-day, acted 
wrongfully, wickedly and most unjustly in this whole af- 
lall 
Fearing hot-headedness and arbitrary conduct on the 


part of our men, with some unreasonableness as to wages, 


ve proceeded to set them as bad an example as we possibly 


could. We were everlastingly beaten, as we deserved to 
, and I for one am mighty glad of it and have been for 
1 good many years. There was rather a slim attendance 
at our next meeting, and the Manufacturers’ Association 
soon lapsed into temporary oblivion. Another emergency, 


and this time a real one, brought us together again. In the 
fall of 1890 the Varnishers’ Union, composed for the most 
part of less intelligent workmen than the older organization 
of piano makers, containing in fact a very large percentage 
of ignorant young men, some married, more perhaps un- 
married, conceived the idea of putting through alone and 
on their own account a great and radical reform, one that 
we are coming to gradually, that is in itself desirable at the 
proper time and under proper conditions—namely, the eight 
hours working day. Having settled to their own satisfac- 
tion and in short metre a very difficult social and economic 
which has engaged the serious attention of states- 
students of political economy the world over, 
they proceeded, notice upon 
the piano manufacturers of New York that on and after a 
1, 1 think) a varnisher’s day must 





juestion, 
men and 
late in September, to serve 
certain date (October 
occupy but eight hours. 
Business was good, orders were plentiful as the men 
knew ; now was their opportunity as they reasoned. The 
manufacturers came together in response to a call sent out 
by three or four firms ; the situation was fully discussed ; 
everyone saw that to yield to such a demand, coming from 
a comparatively small minority of our workmen, presented 
in such a way would be simply suicidal—bad for us, bad for 
the men, bad for everybody except perhaps for you Chicago 
manufacturers and manufacturers in other cities, and bad 
even for you and for them in the long run. We decided 
upon we perfected an organization which 
exists to-day, as you know; we successfully resisted the 
Varnishers’ Union, meeting com- 
nittees good naturedly and explaining carefully our posi- 


a firm stand ; 
vrongful demand of the 


tion, conciliating them as far as we consistently could, but 
We all lost 
by a complete 
victory, after several weeks of contest, and from that day 
to this there have been no serious troubles that I know of 


udhering absolutely to the stand we had taken. 


noney it for that season, but we gained a 


except financial ones last summer) in the piano trade of 
New York city and vicinity. 

In narrating these two bits of history, I give you, gentle- 
men, two object lessons in the study of the Science of Gov- 
I believe 
in trade associations or unions for both employers and em- 
Founded upon principles of justice, equity and 
dual liberty (those last two words sound strangely in 


ernment by Trade Organizations of Employers: 


ployés. 
indivi 
that connection, doubtless), intelligently and conscientiously 
managed by men of experience, wisdom and true benevo- 
lence, trade organizations may exercise, and the day will 
come when they shall exercise a mighty influence for good 
‘*The leaves of this tree are for the heal- 





the world over ! 


| ing of the nations! 
| day shall come that the capitalist (so called and often very 


This large | 
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When in the Providence of God the 


erroneously) shall meet the laboring man (not infrequently 
in our trade in New York, the real capitalist, his net gains 
though small being snugly stowed away safe from the 
vicissitudes of business) as a man and a brother upon a 
platform of justice and equality, each having an earnest 
desire to do the fair thing and the right thing only, the day 
of strikes and bickerings, violence and murder, extortion 
and robbery (on one side or the other), of starving families 
and prosperous saloon keepers, will be nearly over. I say 
nearly over because it will take some time after the desire 
to do right exists universally (it exists already in many 
cases and on both sides) to find out the way! Meantime 
humanity must go on feeling its path, with many mistakes 
and much suffering, toward a better and a higher manner 
of living. 

Lest I may be falling into a mood too serious for a fes- 
tive occasion like this I would like to relate here as an 
illustration of the practical value of a ready wit and sense 
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of humor in dealing with discontented workmen, a story 
that I have heard my friend, Mr. Steinway, tell with evi- 
dent relish of thelate Albert Weber, Sr. It was in the early 
sixties, years before my day, a great strike was on—the 
manufacturers of New York were banded together in an 
association of which Mr. Frederick Hazelton was president, 
other leading members being such men as William Stein- 
way, George Steck, Napoleon J. Haines, Charles J. Fischer, 
Joseph P. Hale and Albert Weber. At aconference be- 
tween the bosses and a committee of the workmen, the 
men presented a list of most extravagent demands, nearly 
all of which were wholly inadmissible under any circum- 
stances. When the spokesman got through there was a 
dead silence—the manufacturers were paralyzed. Then 
up rose Albert Weber, stated that he had heard the wishes 
of the men, thought them very fair, reasonable and equi- 
table, should be glad to comply with them himself, but re- 
gretted to note that they had left out one thing, that 
he felt in justice to them he ought to mention (the men 
pricked up their ears, thinking they must have forgotten 
something), they omitted to provide that on Saturdays the 
men should havea half holiday to roll ten-pins and the 
bosses should set up the pins. This brought down the 





house, everybody laughed, the strained situation was re- 















lieved and with mutual concessions an agreement was 
reached there and then. 

I have another story of the elder Weber, a leaf out of 
my personal experience. In the year 1878 I was making 
the Wheelock piano ina little tumble-down shop in West 
Twenty-fourth street, turning out three or four instruments 
per week. It was a day of small things, I had to be very 
careful as to credits ; one big loss would have bankrupted 
me. I had secured on my list of customers the firm of 
Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, now a very strong and 
honored house, as you all know well, then a prosperous 
concern in good standing. They bought on four months’ 
credit, and as they ordered freely, I went over one day to 
ask Mr. Weber about them, knowing they were handling 
the Weber as their leader. I found him in his warorooms, 
coat off and white apron on as usual. Going up to him, I 
said: Mr. Weber I want to inquire what you think of 
Sanders & Stayman, of Baltimore, as to responsibility, &c. 
‘*Goot, goot!” said he; ‘‘I think highly of them.” Then 
with that twinkle in the eye that some of you remember, 
‘* There was aman in here yesterday inquiring about them 
and I told him I had just shipped them 10 pianos—I hadn't 
but five, but the goot Lord wouldn't let me lie ; this morn- 
ing the order for the other five came in!” 

But to come back to my text. The ideal trade associa- 
tion of piano men of to-day—manufacturers and dealers— 
is to my mind an association which seeks to attain benefi- 
cent ends for its members, for the workingmen and for 
mankind, and which works only along the paths of justice, 
An association the members 






































































wisdom and righteousness. 
of which are animated by the desire to do the best they 
can for erring and faulty employés, as well as for wise and 
thrifty ones, for themselves as men of family and position 
and as citizens of no mean country, and even for our com- 
mon prey (at present)—the great piano buying public! An 
association which endeavors to inculcate the highest prin- 
ciples of commercial probity and honor, which influences 
its members to scorn to take advantage of a customer's 
ignorance and sell him a low priced article at the cost of a 
high priced one, to transact all business on the plan laid 
down in the Sermon on the Mount! Is this a visionary 
scheme, a sentimental idea, not practicable in this work-a- 
day world? I say, No! Society is gradually coming to it. 
Very gradually, 1 grant you, and we are a long, long way 
from the Promised Land as yet and will be for many years 
to come. 

As I look out upon the world and acquire some faint con- 
ception of the way we all live, of the opportunities we miss, 
of our blind infatuation with the present good and indiffer- 
ence to the remoter evil, of our sordid and petty views, of 
our cruelty and meanness to one another (I speak now of 
the business world at large—not of the piano trade in par- 
ticular), 1am amazed at our stupidity after nineteen cen- 
turies of civilization and enlightenment. Time was when 
the struggle for life was carried on by brute force in every 
department of existence. The savage raised his hand 
against every other savage; if he killed his enemy in per- 
sonal battle he perchance ate him; if not, he was per- 
chance eaten by him. At length he advanced one step, 
associated himself with other savages and founded the 
tribe ; out of the tribe grew the nation and still the warrior 
was uppermost ; nation waged eternal warfare against na- 
tion. We are a good way beyond that stage now; and yet 
when we look around us to-day, what do we see? Wesee 
Europe armed to the teeth, her peoples groaning under 
enormous burdens of taxation to maintain standing armies, 
and still humanity suffers and goes sorrowing through life. 

In our own country we are more fortunate, yet what 
have we here? We have the very rich (a few), the very 
poor (a much greater number) and, thank God ! a countless 
multitude of men and women of moderate means in the 
several gradations—some wholly independent of want, 
others able while their strength lasts to support themselves 
in comfort and give their families a fair measure of mate- 
rial good and of opportunities for intellectual and moral 
advancement. We see business men pitted against each 
other in a warfare differing, it is true, in kind and degree 
from the original warfare of the savage. We see gigantic 
corporations and monopolies riding roughshod over the 
rights of others, buying up legislatures, passing laws for 
their own benefit and ignoring the claims of the common 
people. And yet these men are many of them estimable 
citizens, good husbands, kind fathers, honorable in their 
They do not really mean to act wickedly ; 
We see politics cor- 


private lives. 
they simply ‘‘ know not what they do.” 
rupted, Tammany rings in control of our large cities and 
perpetrating all manner of evil in places low and high 

A day of reckoning will come—‘' the judgments of the 
Almighty are altogether righteous.” The Populists, the 
Coxeyites, the cranks of every name have got hold of a 
number of half truths, and half truths are dangerous, yea, i 
deadly We must mend our ways or we shall see things 
done in this *‘ happy land of freedom” that will recall the 
horrors of the French Revolution. But we shall mend our ‘ 
ways; we are mending them in a feeble and ineffective way, 
and still the world moves. Combinations of capital and of 
labor, associations of men banded together for a common 
purpose are the order of the day. Large questions of 









state are before us and we must learn how to treat them 
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wisely, or great trouble will be upon us. ‘The Government 
of this country is and has long been, in my humble judg- 
ment, too largely in the hands of lawyers. I yield to no 
man in my admiration for the bench and bar in their best 
estate, for the legal maxims and common law rules which 
have come down to us from time immemorial, and which 
embody the collective wisdom of the ages. But I do say 
that the peculiar problems of to day, the relations of cap- 
ital and labor, the equitable distribution of earnings, all the 
complex questions of our industrial life should not be left 
solely or mainly to men who do not personally come in con- 
tact with the great body of our people, who are often in- 
fluenced too largely by traditions of the past, who from 
the very nature of their profession and habits of thought 
are possibly even more likely than the rest of us to be too 
far removed from that deep human sympathy which is, or 
brings, the highest wisdom. 

I believe the time is coming when the successful mer- 
chant, manufacturer and man of affairs will take a larger 
share in shaping the legislation of this country than he has 
in the past. You and I may not have part in this, but our 
boys who come after us, with better education and easier 
fortunes than their fathers, will. I am no socialist, and I 
hope Iam no dreamer. I am a Republican by party affilia- 
tion, but a Democrat of Democrats in my ideas of personal 
liberty, a free field and a fair chance for everbody! Breth- 
ren of the piano trade, we are, or ought to be on a higher 
plane than most other men of business. We minister in a 
sense to the souls of the people. The great masters of the 
art of music, living and dead, are constantly in our minds 
and their names are upon our tongues. We ought to feel 
the inspiration of our vocation, and whether we make or 
sell the highest artistic product, or instruments of whatever 
quality, we should always remember that every piano or 
organ we send out, whether into the rich man’s home or 
the humblest cottage, does something to educate the peo- 
ple and make the world better. 

After the applause had subsided the president 
arose and said: This association is rich in friends 
among the profession. and as in the previous years 
you were entertained so lavishly by our friends in the 
city, we have tried to think of something that would 
add to your pleasure to-night, and two gentlemen in 
our city have willingly agreed to give us a little 
music. I speak of Mr. Emil Liebling and Mr. Har- 
rison M. Wild. 

Messrs. Liebling and Wild were heartily received, 
and entertained the guests with the Second Rhapsody 
of Liszt on the piano. 

The president then said: ‘‘ We have with us this 
evening a gentleman who tells me he first entered the 
music business as a piano manufacturer in the year 





1868. Most of us, many of us, were rather too young 
at that time to be at a banqnet of this kind. He has 
been invited to speak to us here on a subject which, 
considering that he is so young a man, he undoubt- 
ediy is well fitted to handle. 
ing the gentleman’s name, that I wish to say that I 
consider if a privilege to have been connected in busi- 
ness with him for a number of years past. He will 
speak to youupon the subject of ‘*‘ Reminiscences.’ 
Heisone of the old war horses of the trade—Col. 
William Moore.” 

Colonel Moore, who was received with great enthu- 
siasm, spoke as follows: 


Speech of Col. William Moore. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Music TRADE 
AssociaTIon or Cuicaco—It is with some restraint that I 
speak, because I am to speak of ‘‘ Reminiscences.” I feel 
proud in coming and representing the industry that we are 
all so much interested in in Boston. I feel a sort of pride 
in Boston and her piano industry, and appreciating all that 
our silvery tongued orator has said who has preceded me 
from New York, I feel like a girl that attended a revival 
meeting in Connecticut some years ago. An exhorter 
touched heron the shoulder and asked her, ‘‘ My dear 
young lady, don’t you wish to be born again?” and she 
looked up at him calmly, ‘‘I thank you, no; I was born in 
Boston.” [Laughter.] But to speak of reminiscences of 
the music trade since 1868 would fill a page that would be 
impossible for my friend Conway at least to read to night. 
Like my friend Wheelock, my wife said to me : ‘*‘ Have you 
prepared yourself?” And I said: ‘‘ Yes.” She said: ‘‘ Let 
me read it.” And I said: ‘‘No, neither you or anyone 
else shall see it until I have given it.” 

I am asked to speak to you on reminiscences of the piano 
business, and really, gentlemen, I can hardly see my way 
clear to tel] of what has happened, coming within my own 
personal knowledge, during the past quarter of a century ; 
but I can speak of the hard work a piano maker in the 
early seventies had to perform. 

That was before the sleeping car had become sucha 
necessity to the traveler as now. I used to make two trips 
each year away from Boston when I made the Emerson 
piano; one in the winter to the West, one South in March. 
Going West I always looked forward to a good rest in 
Chicago before going farther. I used to sit up nights 
and wire agents to meet me on the platform. Some- 
times in the dead of night, snow or rain, I would get 
orders and obtain an understanding as to future cred 
its, &c. 

I recall one instance in particular. A man who had sold 
many pianos for me in a city in Indiana, and had allowed 


I feel, before mention- | 
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? some of his notes to become overdue, met me by appoint- 
|}ment. Having armed myself, prior to leaving home, with 
some new notes for the purpose of renewal, I remarked to 
him that I hoped he would attend to these notes when they 
matured, and would not allow them to be protested. He 
said he would do his best, and then remarked: ‘‘ By the- 
way, Mr. Moore, there is some expense when a note is pro- 


I told him there was ‘‘ Well,” he said as coolly 
as possible, ‘‘ hadn't we better add that to the face of the 
notes now?” I said, ‘‘ I guess so,” and added that in the 
final settlement there was some $200 in cash coming to me, 
which, by the way, I had expected he would pay now. He 
replied that he had not the amount with him, but would 
send it bythe next mail, towhich I answered, “ All right.” 
I stepped on board the train, and he waved his hand inthe 
most affectionate manner by way of farewell. Two days 
later, while here in Chicago, I received a letter from this 
good man containing these words: ‘‘ My dear Mr. Moore, 
please find inclosed the $200 promised, for I am d——d if 
I can.” 

And so on; I could tell you stories like these until you 


tested ?” 


would all fall asleep, but since I am told that after dinner 
speeches should never be longer than it takes an egg to 
boil, and I remember that ‘‘ Brevity is the soul of wit,” I 
shall certainly endeavor to be brief. 

I recall with very great pleasure just one year ago when 
I was here as your guest ; I recall your thoughtful kindness 
and the going out of your great hearts to the strangers 
from all lands who were then within your gates, and fancy 
how like a beautiful dream it must now appear to you- 
your glorious White City, now a thing of the past—the 
many whom your kindness and lavish generosity made 
happy. 

I recall one night spent in company with some friends 
now present in a launch on the lagoon; the Court of Honor, 
beautiful in the blaze of fireworks ; the electric fountains 
playing, and especially the graceful Macmonnie’s fountain 


; illuminated by the search light, and amid all this splendor 
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An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
rights in connection with the name “Hardman” as applied to 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 
by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 
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ately prosecute,'to the full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman” 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 
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figure in the centre. All this surpasses my powers of 
scription ; I must use the language of Enobarbus, who 
iid of Cleopatra: ‘* The barge she sat in, like a burnished 
ne, biirnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, it 
ggared all description.” 
yur famous city well deserves its title of Queen City, for 
age cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 
cities may cloy the appetites they feed, but she 
; hungry whom most she satisfies. 
And I am fully persuaded that if Christ came to Chicago 
ay He would receive a much more kindly welcome than 
le did nearly 1900 years ago on His last visit to Jerusalem, 
tor Stead to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Your kindly welcome is beyond all expression ; hence 
in musical instruments 
There may be some 


siness as makers and dealers 

i in all cases be in harmony. 

wdant sounds, but as a body of intelligent men we 

iould guard against jealousies or unwise criticism as to 

ich other's product ; and show to the world that our busi- 

ness is to create sweet sounds and contribute to the happi- 
of all. 

I remember well during my last visit to Chicago, my 
pleasant meeting with one who has since gone to that 
bourne from which no traveler returns ; one Whose kindly 
always lit up with a smile, while he always had a 

hand shake and kind word for all old friends. I 
lued his friendship most highly, and I am sure, now that he 


ess 


face 


Va 


everyone of you to-night can find only kind words 


has gone, 

for him. ican almost catch the sweet strains that he used 
to produce on the harp as I think of him ; for when he 
touched the string of that sacred instrument his very soul 
seemed to speak. Let us not forget him, but rather delight 


to remember only the beautiful and good of our loved friend 
George W. Lyon. 

Taking a further retrospect, ’tis said, ‘‘Speak of the 
dead only in kindness,” but I must add to kindness ad- 
miration for those who have done so much to make great 
the piano and organ business of the country, and who 
have passed on to their rest. the names of 
Thomas Chickering, one of the brightest souls that ever 


I recall 


inhabited this earth; Theodore Steinway, a star of equal 
magnitude; Henry Mason, of Mason & Hamlin; Jacob 
Estey, W. P. Emerson, H. F. Miller, Albert Weber, 


G. H. Davis, William Knabe, Ernst Knabe, Frank Chick- 
ing, Oliver Ditson and many others who have joined the 
great majority. And shall we not as living men be per- 


i to each other: Let us follow the example of 


suaded to sa 
iose who have left us a heritage of all that is grand and 


beautiful, and make our existence in keeping with theirs. 





Let no harsh sounds be heard in our ranks; but let us 
meet each other with a hearty handshake and a ‘‘ God- 
speed” in all we may do toward the advancement of the 
music trade of the country. 

Referring to the trade papers, I have but the kindest and 
most respectful words to say. Some of the editors may be 
in error as to judgment of the value of certain pianos, but 
their opinions must perforce be respected, since they are a 
part of the music trade, and may be actuated by motives 
we cannot either praise or condemn; but I must say that 
they have been of great benefit to the trade in a local as 
well as a general way. If some should be severe to con- 
demn, we must take it calmly, for I have every reason to 
hope that the intent is for our good. You will recall the 
passage of Holy Writ when the Great Teacher said, ‘‘ Woe 
be to you when all men speak well of you;” and have not 
the papers of the trade aright to criticise? One thing I 
must say, personally I have been treated with every mark 
of consideration and esteem by them, and I have a respect- 
ful regard for all they say, either for or against, because I 
believe they are honest and honorable gentlemen who con- 
duct these trade papers; and the last thing they ever 
would think of is financial interest or reward in considera- 
tion for the praise or condemnation they may bestow upon 
the product of any manufacturer. 

While I have the floor, may I now pay a loving tribute 
to one whom we all knew and loved—a master spirit of the 
music trade in his day—John Church? For since 1868 a 
most intimate acquaintance existed between us ; and I 
valued his counsel and friendship more than any of my 
many friends. 

When one goes from us as he did, say what you will, re- 
cite never so eloquently the story of his life, the one sin- 
cere chord which thrills in the hearts of those who remain 
is that of the regard he won in our hearts, and the meas- 
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ure of that regard is the measure of the response to his 
memory. His promptness, his rectitude, his character in 
every way was indeed a fitting illustration of a worthy 
life, and worthy of notice by the business men of the 
present. Those who knew him best loved him most, ‘for 
his life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him that 
Nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘ This was 
aman!’” 

Troubled, as he had been of late years with an affection 
of the heart, his life was continually trembling in the most 
sensitive balance, and if I dwell on these personal traits it 
is because he seemed to be conscious all this time that the 
Angel of Death walked at his side, ready at any moment 
to take his hand and lead him away; but in all this he 
allowed only sunshine to irradiate his face. 

When our friends die we say ‘'God rest their souls ;” 
but God rested his while he yet lived, for no soldier ever 
faced death more heroically than did he. I recall his re- 
marks to me a few hours prior to his death. He said, with 
his hand i ine: ‘* Moore, I have made the best fight I 
could, but | ‘cave you now. Goon with your work ; never 
mind me; only stop long enough to lay me away quietly. 
Good by, dear friend. I have much enjoyed your society, 
but the end has come. Good-by!” And the end did 
come—at 7 p. M. April 17, 1890. And as peaceful as his own 
blameless life had been, as serenely as his kind face 
beamed, the Angel of Death came—even tenderer and 
gentler than her sister, Sleep—recognized by him as the 
blessed angel of man’s succor and peace. At last she 
gathered her arms about him, his head fell on the shoulder 
of his beloved daughter—and lo! he was at rest. 

But our hearts were wrung to the utmost tension, partic- 
ularly his loved ones in Boston, his beloved nephew, who 
is now with us, as well as the whole music trade ; for in his 
death we all felt that one of the giants of our craft had 
fallen. He has left an impress of manliness in our hearts 
that as long as we live and reason retains her seat can 
never be blotted out—an example worthy the emulation 
of all. 

And now he sleeps peacefully in his beloved Rhode 
Island, lulled to his rest by the continued roll of the broad 
Atlantic, to await the summons of the blessed Resurrection, 
when he with others I have named shall hear the glad 
sound : ‘* Come, ye blessed ; inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you.” 

And now we say: ‘‘Good night, good night, sweet 
friend; honor, honor, immortal honor; peace, peace, im- 
mortal peace to his honored memory! Good night, John 
Church, good night !” 

And as he said good-by, and we say good night, the old- 
time lines of our younger days recur to my memory : 


** Life, we've been long together, 
Thro’ pleasant and thro’ cloudy weather. 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away—give little warning. 
Choose thine own time ; say not good-night; 
But in some brighter clime 

Bid us all good morning.” 


The president then introduced Mr. Harry E. 
Freund, of New York, as follows; ‘‘When we are 
fortunate enough to have with us at one of our ban- 
quets a music trade editor from New York we are 
always glad to hear from him, and I am sure we shall 
all take pleasure in listening to Mr. Harry E. Freund.” 

Mr. Freund then made a short speech, 

The president then introduced Mr. Isaac M. Camp 
as ‘‘the first president of this association.” Mr. 
Camp said : 

Mx. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN—I believe I have attended 
all the meetings of the association since we started. I was 
instrumental in organizing and bringing the trade together. 
Our main thought at that time was that we should come 
together for social intercourse, to become better acquainted 
with a!l the younger members who are springing up in our 
city so rapidly ; and the second thought was that we should 
bring up in our meetings and discuss topics connected with 
our trade and our business, which would prove of benefit 
toall. We carry out that idea to a certain degree, and I 
believe most of us received some profit thereby. I have 
enjoyed every meeting that we have had. We have been 
entertained and instructed and pleased, and we have had 





the pleasure at almost every meeting of seeing some of our 
friends from abroad. 

From my last experience, and I have been here going on 
27 years, it seems to me the younger members who come 
in contact with life—that we all can make ourselves possi- 
bly more useful in this direction if we feel disposed to turn 
our attention to some important themes connected with our 
business. My past experience and struggles in the busi- 
nesshave come often where I thought I wanted to lean 
against some one for advice and comfort. That will proba- 
bly be the experience of every young man in the trade who 
is here to-night. Friendly advice, friendly confidence will 
be of immense assistance. For 20 years I have belonged 
to a trade association. We did not have guests from abroad, 
we did not have very much social intercourse, but we met 
and made our meetings exceedingly practical. It consisted 
of two members, myself on one side, and the man who is 
at the head of the business to-day on the other. 

Now I want to say what I got out of that. During these 
twenty-six years there have been a great many important 
questions come up ; I have come to points where I didn't 
know which road to take, which way to turn, and by having 
the advice, confidential counsel of another who has had the 
same experience, who has passed the same road, I found 
that I saved a great many pitfalls. I can say to my friend, 
who is not represented here, that he has saved me thou- 
sands of dollars by his counsel, by giving me his own expe- 
rience. I say this because it is purely a matter of ex- 
perience, and from this experience I would say that any of 
the younger members or older members of the trade who 
have ever come to me and talked to me in a confidential 
way with reference to their business, their perplexities, 
their doubts as to what to do and how to do it, nothing has 
given me more pleasure than quietly and confidentially to 
give such members the best advice I possibly could. If | 
could help them in any way by counsel or by financial as- 
sistance I have done it 

There are a great many subjects which I thought I 
might bring up to-night, not only for those who are in the 
wholesale business, but those whoare inthe retail business, 
but I will merely express the hope that the association will 
make the experiment of trying one or two important ques- 
tions for a little while, of having someone appointed cap- 
able of giving counsel and advice, who will present a 
paper. I do feel that there will be a unity in it that will 
keep this association together, and I believe we will come 
here not only for the purpose of having a dinner and hear- 
ing some pleasant music, but feeling that we go away 
having received some very valuable information. Without 
extending these remarks I would make the motion that at 
the next meeting we spend a half hour in discussing mat- 
ters relative to our business. : 

Motion seconded. 

Mk. E. S. Conway.—Mr. President, there is no one in this 
room for whom I feel a greater admiration than I do dor 
Mr. Camp, but I still must enter my individual protest 
against making this a business instead of a social organi- 
zation. I believe that what we get that is good we must get 
by building a good moral foundation, and that must come 
largely through social relations. I believe that the future 
of our Government depends upon the text books of our 
common schools far more than it does upon any enactments 
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at Washington, whether in connection with the sugar trust 
or otherwise. I believe also if we ever expect to do any- 
thing in the line of temperance it must bealong moral lines. 

| am clearly of the opinion—and I always was a pretty 
that these trade dinners have been a great 
venefit tome. While it has been my custom from a boy 
ther to speak well of my friends in the trade or not to speak 
I must say that there were times when I would say 
yme little thing that was not exactly right ; but after meet- 
ing them here socially, coming in close contact with them, I 

ould make up my mind, ‘** 1 am going to be more careful 
ian ever hereafter to speak better of my friends in the 
We have to-day a better class 


ood Tellow 


it all 


rade 10thing at all.” 
ratio to the number employed than in any other city in 
dStates. We have been the young, enterprising 
that came out from the East to get more room, but 


OT Say 


nite 

ellows 
twithstanding this we have a few little differences. 

a few houses that didn’t exactly like the 


There were 


j 


methods of their neighbors, but since our trade dinners 


s making the 11th—I want to tell you that that has all 


lisappeared. There is no law, there is no agree- 


practically « 
ment, there is no compact that we can enter into here 
lraw us together so closely or be so binding on us 


of fraternal meeting and that good feeling that 


that will 


as the law 


the bountiful table at these meetings produces ; and if we 
have anyone here who has not said to himself from time to 

me that he will in the future be more careful regarding his 
competitors ; if he has not been improved by these meet- 


ngs, I advise him not tocome any more. I tell you there 


is not one in the room, not one. My judgment is that we 
want to work right along the same line. 

We have here all lines represented, and I believe it is an 
absolute impossibility for us to bring up and discuss to any 
benefit any special line, but if we dotry as an association to 
be men, to respect each other, come regularly to these 
meetings, pay our annual dues like men, pay for our din- 
ners, meet each other here and shake one another's hands, 
and look each other in the face ; if we have said anything 
derogatory to any one of them we will go home ashamed of 
itevery time. I hope that this association will never take 
ip and discuss any special line of business, but let us have 
our hearts grow larger and our kindly feeling for our neigh- 
bor who may be in distress. Let us meet for the sole pur- 
pose of becoming better acquainted with and getting a 
higher respect for each other, and I will guarantee the re- 
sult Applause.) 

Mr. Camp 
has said in reference to the influence of this association and 
what it has done, but I think there are things of practical 
moment that might receive attention. I will speak of just 
one Through fraud and deceit the trade has lost 
from a half dozen to a dozen pianos this last year. I don't 
mean to say that we should all sell a piano in the same 
There are a great many things connected with this 


how 


way 
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discuss those practical subjects, discuss the best way of 
stamping out fraud, are we lowering our business? No, we 
are cementing it. 

Mr. E. A. Potrer—It seems to me that most of the 
speakers are right. We cannot in this association form a 
combination in which we will agree to bind ourselves to 
prices or anything of that sort. As Mr. Conway has said, 





the benefits to be derived from it must be good feeling and 
confidence in each other. On the other hand, it does not 
seem to me that the Jewelers’ Association of this city con- 
tains features that would be good for this association. 
That association is essentially a social one—perhaps the 
most so of any trade organization in this city. At the same 
time they have within themselves a bureau or organization 
in which records are kept of the frauds in the business, and 
members of the association have access at all times to that, 
and it is considered the duty of any member having infor- 
mation regarding such parties to deposit it with the proper 
official, the secretary. I believe with Mr. Conway that it 
would be a mistake for us to make these business meet- 
ings. I think the good to be derived from them is entirely 
in becoming acquainted with one another, having a better 
opinion of one another, confidence in the word and in- 
tegrity of one another, and a higher respect each for the 
others. At the same time I do think that to a certain de- 
gree there might be subjects taken up that we could dis- 
cuss or have papers prepared on to advantage. [Applause. | 

Mr. Georcet P. Benr—Mr. President, while I think this 
should be a social organization I believe that each one of 
us could be of great advantage to the others in the way of 
credits. I know by hunting things down that a dealer that 
beats me has perhaps beaten every man at this board be- 
fore he struck {[Laughter.] And I think that the 
social feature of the whole association and our getting 
acquainted with each other, learning to know each other 
and to have faith in each other, might be turned to more 


me. 





benefit to every one of us by some kind of a credit associa- 
tion in conjunction with our social association. I do not 
believe that this association ought to enter into any iron- 
clad rules or anything of that kind, but I do believe that we 
could be of great financial benefit to each other by posting 
each other in some way, through some clearing house, as 
to the dead beats, the slow pay and all that sort of trade 
that we have tocontend against every day in the year, and 
I should think it would be a great benefit to have papers | 





I agree most heartily in all that my brother | 


prepared for our next meeting on that topic at least. 1 | 
think we should get acquainted with each other, know each 

other better, and at the same time that we could be very | 
helpful to each other if we had some system of coming 
together and knowing each other better on this matter of 


credit. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Conway—Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. We should meet at 5 o'clock promptly, instead of 6, 
and at all our meetings should have addresses such as we | 





business that are practical. Suppose we come together and 


have had here this evening from Colonel Moore, Mr. 


| shall be away 





Wheelock and Mr. Freund, but we cannot do that if we 
don’t get together earlier. I think we should close our 
meeting about 10 o'clock every night, and then have half an 
hour or an hour to sit around and talk with each other, and 
as our hearts become enlarged we will tell each other 
things of value. I do believe that if we inject any business 
propositions or serious discussions on the methods or prac- 
tice of business we are going to absorb our meeting and it 
will lose its social features. But if it is desired to have 
that, all right; I am with you. I am going to stay with 
you. Iam going to stay with this association as long as I 
have a leg to stand on. 

Mr. Postr—We took up the matter of commissions once, 
which interested every man who sits in this room, and we 
discussed commissions until 10:30 or 11 o'clock, and we 
never got any nearer toa conclusion than we were when 
we started. We took up the matter of freight and it never 
amounted to anything. It would be all right to have the 
business feature and the social feature also, provided we 
commenced at 9 o’clock in the morning and stopped at 
midnight. At the time I was a member of the executive 
committee we came to the conclusion that what we wanted 
here was sociability, toask eminent men from abroad to come 
here and talk tous. The business end of this is an impor- 
tant matter—Mr. Camp is right in that. Possibly a com- 
mittee of five or ten, or perhaps more of the leading mem- 
bers of the trade might be appointed from this association 
to take up those questions. So far as I am concerned | 
would regret to have this turned into a business meeting. 
I move an amendment to Mr. Camp's motion, that it shall 
be a social meeting, and if there is business to be trans- 
acted it shall be delegated to a committee to be appointed 
for that purpose. Seconded. 

Mr. Camr—My thought was not in any way to interfere 
with our social pleasures here at all. I do not think it 
would be wise to introduce anything that would detract 
from that. On the other hand I question very much 
whether we cannot spend half or three-quarters of an hour 
as profitably in discussing some questions that have been 
suggested here to-night as we can by sitting here and lis- 
tening to stories. {Motion as amended was lost.] 

Mr. John N. Reed then offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted amid cheers : 





Whereas, the friendly feeling in the Chicago music trade is such 
that in good times we have ever smiled each others’ smiles and in 
hard times have wept each others’ tears, and 

Whereas, one of our most respected members is soon to sail o’er the 
sea in search of health and recreation, be it 

Resolved, that this association tenders Mr. L N. Camp its hearty 
congratulations that in these dull times he is so fortunate as to be 
supplied with plenty of ducats for a European trip, and also to assure 
inclined, will take special care to 


him that the trade, charitably 


| cultivate the acquaintance of his agents while their devoted captain 


and, 
Be it further Resolved, that this association bespeaks a pleasant and 
successful voyage for their brother member and trusts that he may 
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YOLOMON said: “Of the making of books there 


e 


a/ is no end.” We can truthfully say, of the 


making of Pianos there is no end. 

To the enterprising, intelligent dealer who is alive 
to his interests, and who does not sell some old make 
because his ancestors sold it, we say, secure at once 
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» us recharged with a vitality that shall keep him at the front 
e man many years 
Ir. C. N. Post then offered the appended resolu- 
s on the death of Mr. Ernst J. Knabe, which 
»f course put through by acclamation : 
that apes our ends having removed from the ranks 
4 acturers of the United States Ernst J. Knabe, the 
Wm. Knabe & Co., the Chicago Music Trade 
entl eeting desires to express its sorrow over 
lamember of the trade and so useful a member 
i wa e of nature's noblemen. He bore the title 
His broad d and generous character fitted him 
men The rength and courage that enable 
all obstacles and force a way to success were his; 
f his life was as gentle asa woman's. He was 
a at ites b se that respect honest worth, | 
every e that appreciates the refined gentle 
w a de at cannot be estimated and the 
‘ gre vi ind lament his departure 
1 a ation w express our deep sorrow over 
1 pon the re ords of the asso 
a ve sent to the family of the de 
TI eting then adjourned, after being edified by | 
t Capt. ‘* Jack ” Crawford's. 
Captain Jack’s Tribute to Chicago. 
Chicago, you're a daisy, 
Openin’ the people’s eyes ; 
An’ a settin’ of ‘em crazy 
With your ‘tarnal enterprise. 
ems as though you're never snoozin’ 
Always in a rushin’ stew ; 
etarna a cruisin’ 
f omethin’ else todo 
\ f 1sea o re come creepin 
Like a tidal wave o' hell, 
\ oyal grandeur sweepin 
Fr the earth ; an’ when the knell 
)’ you're death war’ still a soundin’ 
Through the press the country ‘round, 
l'o the front you come a boundin’, 


vhat scorched, but never downed. 
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You just looked upon the ruins 
With a sort o’ sickly smile ; 
Swore a little at the doin’s 
O' the hungry flames ; an’ while 
Banks o’ smoke war’ yit a lurkin’ 
Wher’ the fire had made its play, 
You had architects a workin’ 
On the city of to-day. 


When you tried to make a dicker 
For the great Columby Fair, 

How some Eastern towns did snicker 
At the gall you had, to dare 

Fur to stake your bottom dollar 
With them settin’ in the game ; 

But you let ’em whoop and holler, 
An, you got thar’ just the same 


| 
| 
| 


| 

} 

| 

| An’, by jinks! you masticated 

All the monst’ous bite you tuk, 

While your rivals stood an’ waited 
Fur to see you gittin’ stuck. 

Now they stand an’ gaze in wonder, 
Fur they're mightily perplexed ; 
An’ they're axin’, ‘‘ What in thunder 

Is she goin’ to give us next?” 


The Lester Piano Company. 
NE of the severest tests to which a piano can 
be subjected is the practice given it in a conservatory 
From six to ten hours a day and often more 


| 


of music. 
| pupils are banging away, some with the touch of a zephyr 
and others with the touch of a pile driver, and a piano that 
| will stand the usage is well made. If at the end of a couple 
of years the action does not rattle then a good action is 
being used, and so on right through the instrument. Only 
good material and careful workmanship will stand con- 
servatory work. It has been demonstrated at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia that the 


Lester pianos, made in that city, meet the requirements of | 


a conservatory instrument. About twenty-five of them 
have been in use several years and they stand splendidly. 





That Buffalo Case. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., June 22, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

E were very much surprised to see copied 
| in your issue of the 20th inst. an article from the 
Buffalo ‘* Express” of June 8 in relation to a suit of ours 
against one Robinson for balance due on piano. The arti- 
| cle mentioned is so at variance with the truth that we 
| desire to state the facts, and inclose clipping from same 

| paper of June 9, giving our side of the case : 


|“ Express,” June 9, 1894.] 

| Editor Buffalo Express : 

| Wedesireto call your attention to the erroneous idea which was 
conveyed by your article concerning our suit with M.S. Robinson 
in regard toa piano. Mr. Robinson had an upright pianoand wanted 
to get rid of it, as it was too high. We put ina square piano of a 

| good make, and when he got it he found it was too large. Half of the 

| piano was shoved under the stage, and as a consequence the tone was 

We told him 

| tosend his player to the store and select a piano, and this he did 

| 


| smothered, and naturally he was not satisfied with it 


After he had used the piano for several months he decided he would 
like to have an upright piano again, and wished to make another 
change. This we were unable to do, as we found the piano had been 
misused and was badly bruised and scratched, and could not be sold 
lhey had experimented and found that square 
! 


as a new instrument 


| pianos were not what they wanted, and wanted us to stand the ex- 


pense of their experiments This we refused to do, and the present 
by the jury 
oth the 
and the 


& Co, 


suit was the result, and although a verdict was given 
against us, yet more will be heard of it in the near future. 
pianos were good instruments, the one being a Steinway 
other a Bradbury. GEORGE F. HEDGE, SON 
Buffalo, June &. 
We might add to above that the judge immediately set 
aside the verdict, as not being in accordance with the evi- 


dence. 
Our claim is a just one, and we ought to see it through, 
on account of the precedent it would otherwise establish. 


Respectfully, Gro. F. Hever, Son & Co. 


—The Automaton Piano Company recently sold to General Eckert, 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company a handsome oak-cased 
Newby & Evans piano, fitted with their attachment. 

Mr. Louis Grunewald's latest venture is a roof garden on the 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans. The roof contains an area of nearly 
25,000 square feet, and being taller than the other buildings in the 
vicinity givesan admirable view of the city. Excellent musical pro- 
grams are given by a well trained band, and being the only place 


of its kind in the city is a decided novelty. 
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S Pianoforte Actions, 


E BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 
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THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 
CHICAGO: 


327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
Tee FULIVUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 





ERIE, PA. 





WESER BROS. Pease Piano Co. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
——NEW YORK.--— 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 


ACTURERS OF 


M 


Factory and Office: 


524 526 and 528 WEST 43d STR 


ANUT 


T 





S. 


EET, NEW YORK. 








NEARLY 00,000 SOLD! 










and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY: 


NEW YORK. 








YOURS 
IF 
You 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
PRICE. 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST 

















Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


19 
MASON & HAMLIN. 
corning 
New York, Oct. 21, 1893. 

I thank you very much for showing me 
your excellent instruments. I have ex- 
perienced great pleasure in playing your 
Organs; the instrument (Liszt Organ) with 
two manuals and pedals is of beautiful 
tone, and will be very useful to persons 
wishing to learn to play the Great Organ. 

Accept my hearty congratulations and 


allow me to express my best sentiments, 
Very sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
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SINGLE SET 8 FT. REEDS. 


FIVE OCTAVES. 
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FIRST MELODEON EVER MADE BY 


Mason & Hamlin 


1854. 


MANUFACTURED IN 





oe 


MANUAL PEDAL BASE LISZT CHURCH 


(GUILMANT MODEL.) 


Mason & Hamlin 


MANUFACTURED IN 1894. 
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TWENTY STOPS. 
TWO MANUALS. 


STOPS RUN THROUGH- 
OUT 
Pipe Organs). 


(on the pian of 


545 REEDS (equivalent to 
545 Pipes in a Pipe 


Organ). 


FULL SET OF PEDALS. 
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('YLE A manufactured by Strich & Zeidler, 


feet 6 inches 


Taylor the Tuner Again. 


()* frequent occasions we have had to answer 
| 


correspondents who have inquired as to the standing 


of one F. L. Taylor, an itinerant piano tuner and repairer, | 


who, after operating extensively in the South and West, is 
now traveling in the New England States. Mr. Taylor 
claims to have worked in various factories here, and says 


of himself that he is an expert in his line 


about with him a large package of indorsements and letters | 
i : 


of recommendation from people on whose instruments he 
has operated, and is calculated to make a good impression 
on those with whom he comes in contact ; 
stantly claiming to be something which he is not, and is 
continually publishing himself as representative of some 
house or association which invariably repudiates him, if it 
exists at all. 

We have before exposed his claim to representing Stein- 
way & Sons and Lyon & Healy and the United Piano 
Makers, so he now bobs up at Springfield, Mass., with a 
card which looks like this 





Associated Piano Makers. 
F. L. TAYLOR, 


Action Examiner, 








OF GRAND. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N. B.—All Pianos « 
Mr. F. L. Taylor in the 
action maker, to protect purchasers 
of High Grade Pianos 
REFERENCES 

Peter D. Strauch, Strauch Bros 
World's Fair Highest Award Action 
Makers; Factories, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
¥” Tenth Avenue, New York 


xamined b 


interest of 





CUT OF UPRIGHT 


F. L. TAYLOR & Co., 
PIANO MAKERS 
New York, N. y 
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Taylor's Music House, of Springfield, Mass., writes un- 


der date of June 18 


Fditors The Musical Courier 

We inclose you card of F. L. Taylor, who has been trying to pro- 
cure work in our city for the past week 

Itseems asif he is charging very large prices and it looks a little 
queer. Is this man all right? Do you know of him either personally 
or by hearsay? If he is not all right, please telegraph us on receipt 
of this letter so that we can take some steps against it. If you think 
that he is all right let us know by mail and we will let tife matter 


drop Yours respectfully, W. C. TAYLOR. 
In the first place there is no such organization as the As- 
sociated Piano Makers of New York. The United Piano 
Makers isthe only association of piano workmen in the 
city, and they have already stated in these columns that 
they have not authorized Mr. Taylor to use their name, that 
he is not a member of their organization, and that they have 
never heard of him except through his pretentions to be 


one of them. In the second place, there is no such firm to 


He carries | 


but he is con- ! 


511-513 East 137th street, New York. Height 4 


our knowledge and there is no such name in the New York 

city directory as F. L. Taylor & Co., piano makers. 
Beyond this, Messrs. Strauch Brothers write under date of 

| June 19, they having seen one of Taylor's cards, reproduced 


above 
Editors The Musical Courter 

It having come to our knowledge that a person whose card bears 
the name of F. L. Taylor, traveling examiner and expert piano tuner, 
is going about the country claiming to work in the interest of our 
| firm, and using the name of our senior member, Mr. P. D. Strauch, 
as reference, we take this means to notify the trade that we employ 
| nostich man and that the use of our name is wholly unauthorized 
Yours, STRAUCH BROTHERS. 


So it will be seen that Taylor is again sailing under false 
colors, and should he secure employment under the misrep- 
resentations that he so persistently practices it would seem 
anyone desiring to dosocoyld refuse to pay him for his work. 


Mason & Hamlin. 


Their New Building. 

HE Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany have always been noted for doing things in a 
thoroughly artistic way. When they announced their in- 

| tention of taking new warerooms on Fifth avenue no one 

| for an instant doubted but that they would fit them up in a 
manner to thoroughly harmonize with their goods. Mr. 
Hollyer has labored well, and at last is realizing that the 
end of his task isin sight. It will be remembered that the 
company removed from their original warerooms on Fifth 
avenue above Twentieth street to temporary quarters at 
the corner of Fifteenth street and Fifth avenue. 

Now their stock has experienced another move to their 
permanent warerooms at No. 136 Fifth avenue, between 
Eighteenth and nineteenth streets. This building, which 
was primarily an old residence, has been thoroughly re- 
modeled, and presents now the appearance of a success- 
ful business house. Its location is most admirable, being 
right in the centre of the piano district on Fifth avenue. 

The old high stoop was removed and the flooring of the 
first story also taken out. The basement was floored even 
with the street, thus giving to the first floor a ceiling about 
22 feet high. The outside has been thoroughly recon- 
structed in stone, granite being used as the material. Some 
highly ornamental ironwork adds character to the archi- 
tectural effect. The entrance is on the side with a hall, 
whence stairs ascend to the different floors. An ele- 
vator is also in this hall, which runs to the fourth floor, the 
full height of the building. 

The first floor is divided into two warerooms and a ship- 
ping room. The total depth is 160 feet. In the first or 
main wareroom will be placed Mason & Hamlin pianos and 
Liszt organs ; in fact these goods will occupy both rooms, 
the larger styles of organs and grand pianos being placed 
in the front wareroom. At the side of the main wareroom 
is the office, with trimmings of oak. Mr. Hollyer’s office is 
immediately behind the bookkeeper’s, as it was in their 
old warerooms. 

The second floor is divided into two large rooms, will 
contain organs exclusively, and is therefore named the 
organ room. 





The third floor is ‘not yet completed, neither is the fourth, 


| and it is as yet problematical what the firm will do with 


them. They are thinking of dividing them into 12 teaching 
rooms or studios, and of renting them to teachers ; they 





also have been approached with an offer for them for con- 
servatory purposes, 

There is to bea fine system of electric lighting all through 
the building, and every detail of a large wareroom will be 
attended to. 








How Fine Tone Violins Can Be 
Ruined. 


HERE are many repairers in this country 
and also in Europe who do not make new violins for 
various reasons. Probably the principal reason is that 
having made a number and not having had the success 
anticipated, they discontinued ‘making them. Another 
reason is that some repairers consider the art lost, and 
state that new violins cannot be made that are equal to the 
Italian. I cannot understand how they can state this 
positively, when they have no knowledge as regards the 
principles according to which the Italians constructed their 
instruments. 

I will say, for instance, a violin that possessed a fine tone 
should, through an accident, happen to be broken so that 
it is necessary to open the same ; the tone is, of course, the 
first thing the owner thinks of. Can it have the same tone 
after it is repaired that it had before the accident? If he 
goes to an artist with it he will immediately, when examin- 
ing the instrument, tell him yes or no. If he simply goes 
to a repairer he will probably say: ‘‘I will have to take it 
apart to find out.” The first work the repairer does is to 
take out the bass bar (a great mistake with violin repairers 
in general), and put a new bar in its place. After being 
finished the tone is heard. What a difference it is against 
what it was before being broken! Previously it responded 
to the slightest touch ; now it is harsh and tubby in quality. 

In answer to the question why the violin does not sound 
as formerly the reply is that it will be the same in a month 
ortwo. The owner pays forthe repairs and departs. 
why was that violin not as good in tone as before the 
damage? First, because the repairer had no knowledge 
regarding construction, or he would have immediately seen 
that the bass bar must remain. Second, he probably put 
too many pieces across the broken parts, checking the vi- 
brations. Third he probably lined the violin in the centre, 
if badly broken, which is often done to violins that are thin 
I do not approve of it, having another way of im- 
The glue between the top 


Now, 


in wood. 
proving these violins in tone. 
(or back) and the piece softens in damp weather ; the con- 
sequence is that the violin loses itsbrilliancy. The fitting 
of the bass bar is a great art in itself, because if it is not 
fitted as regards thickness, length, height and spring to the 
top the tone is changed entirely. Here the knowledge how 
a violin has to be constructed to produce the correct 
quality of tone is absolutely necessary. 

Repairers sometimes glue broken parts so that one edge 
rises above the other on either side ; the edges are then 
made smooth, and in this manner the top is made thinner 
in that particular place ; outside it is colored, and if the re- 
pairer should not be able to make the same he puts his 
color over the entire top, thereby decreasing the violin one- 
third its value. 

The old Italians made their instruments very thick in 
wood, but there probably existed at that time many violin 
patchers who thought that by thinning them they could im- 
prove the tone, but instead of better they made it worse. 
Another repairer receiving the instrument, put in pieces 
of wood, making it thicker. This is the fault with most 
Italians and many others: they have been abused too 
much; and those that still possess sufficient wood command 
enormous prices, and are in the hands of parties who will 
probably never dispose of them. The purchaser of an old 
violin can of course not see the inside of it. If he receives 
a patched violin or not depends entirely on the honesty of 
the seller. 

Usually, too much is paid for old violins, especially if 
purchased from private parties. Taking in consideration 
the repairing, lining, changing of bass bar, thereby giving 
the top different tensions, and, last of all, the amount of 
playing they have endured, I think every violinist will 
have to admit that a modern violin, made of old wood of 
the correct quality (that has not vibrated for several centu- 
ries), and constructed on the Italian principles, is far supe- 
rior in tone to an old violin. It can withstand any amount 
of pressure, responds to the slightest touch, has brilliancy 
and sweetness combined, and is not subject to the changes 
of weather. Such an instrument is, therefore, usable for 
any purpose. I admire an Italian violin as much as any 
violinist, because those makers discovered the principles of 
producing the sympathetic tone; but I would rather see 
the majority of these instruments in glass cases than played 
upon, because they certainly do not possess the power that 
is necessary. ‘They still possess the sympathetic quality if 
no force is used, but if they are forced beyond their power 
the quality is gone, and the tones sound hollow.—‘‘ Violin 
World.” 





—Among the men on strike against imported decorations are some 
of the members of the International Piano Makers’ Union working 
for D. S. Hess & Co. The executive committee of the union yester- 
day resolved to pay the strike benefit to these strikers yesterday. — 
“World,” 
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a Leader ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 





a Winner ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 


Rich Tone Quality ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 


Strong Selling Points? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 


Finest Workmanship ? 
Get the A. B, CHASE. 





Want 


Rich, Chaste Cases ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 








Want 


Everybody’s Favorite? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 


Good Prices ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 








Want 


Protection ? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 


Success? 
Get the A. B. CHASE. 





Want 





Anything Else ? 


WROD Ee 


The A. B. Chase Co. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


UJ NDER this head we expect te give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. XXXVI. 





They do some queer things in Philadelphia, but about the 
queerest that I have ever observed is the publication of 


this advertisement recently 


Buy the [Matchless 


Cunningham. 


ESTINED TO BE THE LEADING PIANO 
o) It haS many points of merit not found in other instru- 
ments. Hear its powerful tone See its wonderful 
action, then you will be convinced of its superiority 

Hundreds of letters from gratified purchasers 

In addition to this wonderful Piano which we manufacture 
in Philadelphia, we carry in stock Pianos made by Conover, 
Steinway, Chickering, Harrington, Everett, Bradbury, New 
England, Ivers & Pond, Decker, Blasius & Sons and others, 
from $75.00 to $275.00. Organs by Mason & Hamlin, Car- 
penter, Dyer & Hughes, Estey, Wilcox & White, Burdett and 
others, from $30.00 to $150.00. All instruments we sell are 
thoroughly warranted and sold for cash or easy monthly 
. payments if desired. If not convenient to call at our ware- 

rooms, write for Catalogue with prices and terms 





THE 


Cunningbam Piano Co., 


WAREROOMS J 7 1 ei CHESTNUT ST. 





The ad., as you see it here, is rather creditable ; in fact, 
I think I may say that it is rather better than the general 
run of ads. The joke of it was in the cut, in which the 
Blasius " appeared very prominently on the front of 
the piano. Whether the ad. means that the Cunningham 
piano is the Blasius under another name, or whether the 


name 


cut was merely “ stenciled,” it would be hard to tell. It 
looks like a very ridiculous and very unnecessary blunder. 

I do not see the use of such cuts in piano advertisements 
atall. Itisa relic of the old days when every lost dog ad. 
had a picture of the dog at the beginning, and every 
house for rent or for sale had a little picture of the-house. 
Almost everybody knows what a piano looks like, and un- 
less the cut can be made to convey some idea other than 
the mere fact that the advertisement pertains to pianos, I 
think it is quite as well to leave it out. If the drawing can 
be made to show any peculiar feature of the piano under 
consideration, that of course is another matter, and the cut 
should be used by all means. 

Pictures are considerably quicker than type if they con- 
vey any idea at all. 

* “3 . 

| have had occasion to mention once or twice before the 
advertisements of A. D. Coe, of Cleveland. 

They are uniformly excellent ; always well displayed and 
well written. Mr. Coe does one thing which I think is 
wrong. That is, he changes the style of his ad. almost 
every time 

I think it is much better to preserve a certain style and 
individuality for an ad. There may be some people who 
will pass it over and say, ‘‘ Oh, there’s Coe’s ad. again ;” 
but that is about all they would do, no matter how well the 
ad. was disguised. If they are not sufficiently interested 
in the subject of pianos to read the advertisement for itself 
they will not be very much impressed by reading an adver- 
tisement which they have been more or less deceived in. 

Let the people see at a glance that the ad. is a piano ad., 
and that it is yourad. and then they can read it or not just 


as they choose. If they do not, it is pretty good evidence 
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that they are not interested in pianos and that you can’t 
sell them if your ad. covered every page in the paper. 






Colby Pianos. 


On May 1, 1894, we secured the agency 
of the old reliable COLBY PIANOS. We 
purchased nearly fifty fine Colby Uprights 
in Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Ebonized and 
other cases. We now have only four 
Colby Pianos left in stock. More have 
been ordered. 

THIS IS A RECORD, particularly 
when it is remembered that we also 
represent several other famous Pianos 
which are rapid sellers. 

We invite the public to call to see our 
immense stock of Pianos, the largest and 
best to be seen anywhere. 


A. D. COE, 


$48 Superior Street. 
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June 12, 1894, 


N. B.—Our list of To-Day's Bargains is in another column. 
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Here is an advertisement which is child-like in its sim- 
plicity. 


STULTZ & BAUER 
PIANOS. 


We have recently taken the agency for this superb 
piano. If you are in search for a first-class piano at 


a moderate price, see the Stultz & Baues 


TERMS—Cash or Payments, 


Kirsch, Meckel & Co., 


342 SUPERIOR STREET. 





It is an ad. which I do not think has one chance in a 
hundred of bringing returns enough to pay for itself. 

Stultz & Bauer pianos are not well enough known to war- 
rant the assumption that people are going to be greatly 
interested in the fact that an agency has been established 
for their sale. 

Compare this advertisement with that of Mr.Coe’s. The 
facts in both cases are very much alike, but the way the 
matter has been handled in the Coe ad. is effective, and 
well calculated to make people think and to wonder ‘‘ what 
about the Colby piano, anyway ?” 

I do not think that the Stultz & Bauer ad. will cause a 
ripple on anybody’s mind. 

* = * 
Here is one of the advertisements which the Kimball 


Company send out to their agents for use in the local 


W. W. KIMBALL (0, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


KIMBALL 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The Kimball piano has a 
wonderfully sweet and sym- 
pathetic tone. 


papers : 


PATTI 


ARDIT/ I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the Kimball piano a 
noble instrument and worthy 
of all praise. 

G/ILMORE \n touch, tone, singing qual- 

ity, power, &c.,the Kimball 

piano has no superior. 

The instrument is first class 

in every respect. 


WAREROOMS : 614 LOCUST. 
WM. REINHARD, Manager. 


I found this in a Des Moines, Ia., paper, and it shows up 
very well indeed among the other advertisements. The 
display is very good and is well calculated to catch the 


SOUSA 





passing glance. The four names on the left side are likely 
tohold the glance and excite the curiosity of the reader to 
such anextent that the ad. will be impressed upon his mind. 
So far the ad. is good, but I think it could be improved by a 
little more argument, and a little bit more information. 
When people like Patti, Arditi, Gilmore and Sousa praise a 
musical instrument, it is supposed to mean a great deal, 
whether it does or not, and I think that this thought should 
be impressed on the readers’ minds. 

It will not do to think that everybody will understand 
that and will reason it out. They won'tdoit. The plainer 
you can make an ad. the better it will be, and no point is 
unimportant. It may be that nine out of ten people will 
understand a vague advertisement, but that tenth one may 
be the very one who is ready to buy a piano. If you make 
it plain enough to reach him, the other nine will under- 
stand it surely. ‘That's the safest way to figure in writing 
ads.; write them for the most ignorant and the densest 
reader that you expect them to come in contact with, 
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there are twice as many Fugue 
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pianos being played in and around 
Brownville can be easily and quick- 


ly determined by an inspection of 


THE FUGUE 
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at our warerooms. We have a 
beautiful assortment just now— 
‘ i 
really better than usual. Some é 
exceptionally pretty casesin French # 
walnut and maple. The Fugue is 
; the instrument for parlor use. It 
; won't do for concerts, but then very 2 
: - 
few of us need concert pianos, and 
Lo 
= they cost upward of $1,000, while 5 
* the Fugue is only $300 to $400 2 
r 4 
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JONES & CO., : 
; 
© PIANOS AND ORGANS, ; 
; 217 SMITH STREET. 
; 
; ; 
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An Artist on the M. & H. 
Messrs. Mason &* Hamlin, Boston: 

GENTLEMEN—I have never felt so confident while playing 
in concerts as since I have had the opportunity to have a 
Mason & Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first com- 
ing to America, and in all my European tours, I have never 
played upon a piano which responded so promptly to my 
wishes. The tone is liquid and carrying, the equalness of 
sound is perfect, and any effort I ask this beautiful instru- 
ment, whether legato, staccato, delicacy of power, it re- 
sponds faithfully. I can assure you that I have never 
known any piano which could stand such a severe test as 
playing in several concerts upon the same instrument and 
keep in tune, notwithstanding moving around and change 
in temperature. You have solved the problem that others 
have long tried in vain, and I call myself fortunate, at 
least, to have found the ideal piano. 

Faithfully yours, 
Martimus SIEVEKING. 


CHICAGO, IIL 


~—Mr Boyd, the Los Angeles (Cal.) music dealer, proposes to erect 
a business block on Broadway, that city, to cost about $15,000. Busi- 
nes, can’t be very bad in California. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Waterloo, vv. 


(2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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MR. SOHMER’S TRIP. 


He Discourses Entertainingly on His Travels. 





R,. HUGO SOHMER, of Sohmer & Co., has 

M completed his far Western trip and returned to New 

It was Mr. Sohmer's intention to stop at a few 

wints between Chicago and New York, but, like the tradi- 

New Yorker, his face was no sooner turned Manhat- 

inward than an uncontrolable desire to get home took 

ession of him, with the result that he came straight 

1. Mr. Sohmer is looking well after his trip of nearly 

iles, and feels that the time he has spent in trav- 

has He also feels that he is a bet- 

zen after viewing the great wonders of the country 

far West. Although New York is the greatest city 

America it does a man an immense amount of good to 
vastness of the West 

was in an exceedingly happy mood whena 


na 


' } 
vt 
pO 


been well spent. 


ee the 

Mr 
epresentative of Tue Musica Courier saw him last week. 
Speaking of his trip he said 


You left New York 
ivowed intention of seeing several of the 


Sohmert 


with the 
my 


remember I on May 7 
agents of 


and of looking around the country while I secured 


me rest. Ihave not been away from business since the 
time I passed at the Fair in Chicago last summer, It was 
perfectly natural that | should have desired to see the 


great Midwinter Fair in San Francisco when you consider 
that we are the only exhibitors there of the many piano 
makers of the East and the West this side of the Mississippi 
River. But enough of the Midwinter Fair until I reach 
that portion of my narrative 
‘As I said 
York May 
surney to the capital of Louisiana and on arriving in that 
city found the to delightful. 
Southern bloom was on vine and tree, fragrance from the 
The ad- 


vanced state of everything growable was in marked relief 


left New 


I had a pleasant 


on commencing this interview I 
J en route to New Orleans 


veather be The early 


ne filled the air, while fruit cumbered the trees. 
from the cold, chilled condition of the soil in New York 
and to a Northerner everything looked as though it 
was a glimpse of Arcadia. A 
full of sentiment when he speaks of the South. 


State 
man is to be excused for 
being 
Sentiment forces itself upon one and from one. 

On arriving at New Orleans I was taken in charge by Mr. 
LL. Grunewald, who escorted me to the Grunewald Hotel, 
vhich house is a new one to the travelers of the piano 
In fact it is a new house altogether, although already 
When the fire destroyed the St. Charles 


trade 


in assured success. 





Hotel, of historic fame, New Orleans was without an ade- 
quate hostelry. Mr. Grunewald, a far-seeing man, saw the 
advisability of securing for the city a good hotel, one which 
it could be proud of, and immediately commenced to turn 
the old Grunewald Hall into a hotel. The advantage to be 
gained was principally advertising, and now that the hotel 
is running nicely, making money, it 1s doubly valuable. 

‘As far as trade was concerned Mr. Grunewald was ina 
contented frame of mind. Business had not been as poor 
as he expected ; in fact the last few months have been 
marked by a decided improvement. I received some or- 
ders for Sohmer pianos, which I forwarded on to the house. 
Mr. Grunewald is a firm friend of the Sohmer piano, and the 
house of Sohmer & Co. is a firm friend of Louis Grunewald. 

‘From New Orleans I took passage over the Southern 
Pacific Railroad bound for San Antonio, ‘The trip there 
was without incident; neither was there accident. My stay 
in San Antonio was very brief, I going shortly from there 
to El Paso, and from there to Paso del Norte in Mexico. 
Here I was very much interested in the splendid architec- 
ture of the churches, and was charmed by the magnificence 
of their interiors. Especially I noticed a great many su- 
perb specimens of needlework on altar hangings, &c. 
Trade there was exceedingly light and is peculiarly car- 
ried op. There are few American pianos represented. 
From there I went direct to Los Angeles, Cal., and I passed 
through one of the greatest experiences of my life going 
through the Sand Desert. If a man wants to feel the deso- 
lation of desolation, the apotheosis of human loneliness, he 
wants to go through a desert with its miles of sand heated 
to furnace heat by a fierce and relentless sun. 

‘‘T arrived safely in Los Angeles, where I saw Mr. Fisher, 
of Fisher & Boyd, which firm handles the Sohmer piano for 
aleader. These gentlemen have been very successful with 
the Sohmer piano, and their praise of it is unstinted. 
They would give it due justice if they were not so success- 
ful with it, but success begets enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
tempered with conservatism is what you want in a dealer. 
Messrs. Fisher & Boyd have lately sold a Sohmer piano to 
the mayor of Passadena. 

‘* | was particularly struck with the fine climate around 
Los Angeles. The orange groves were in fruit and the 
flowers were casting a heavenly fragrance on the air. The 
climate is the finest in California, and it does an Eastern 
man good to enjoy absolutely perfect days for weeks at a 


time. I can readily see why Los Angeles is so popular with 





tourists as well as immigrants. The future of the city | 
promises to be great. Its situation, rich with everything 
that can delight the eye of man ; its agricultural resources, | 


rich with the delights of the epicure ; then its accessibility, 
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brought about by the hand of man, together with its de- 
lightful climate which adds zest to its beauty, tend to 
make it one of the greatest cities on the Western coast. 

‘* But enough of Los Angeles ; let me tell you something 
about San Francisco the great. After going througha 
country that showed its parchest condition I arrived in San 
Francisco. Let me go back to the San Joaquin Valley, 
which I passed through on my way from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco. The condition of the growing crops shows 
that ashort harvest is sure to result. This is due to the 
dryness of the country. “Mind you, this was when I passed 
through it. The crops were then far advanced, seemingly 
beyond the power of resuscitation by rainfall. Since then, 
however, there have been floods, and just what the condition 
in that valley is I know not now, and not being an expert 
on markets I dare not give out any tips on purchases of 
Some might be tempted to either buy or sell and 
But to 


cereals. 
then if things turned out badly I would be blamed. 
resume about San Francisco. 

‘*On arriving in San Francisco L became the guest of Mr. 
Byron Mauzy, and with that gentleman I passed several 
of the pleasantest days which it has been my good fortune 
yet to enjoy. I met Mr. Mauzy’s brother-in-law, who has 
been for several years a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
California and who is now running for Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State. He is a talented gentleman, 
possessing in an eminent degree a rare amount of legal 
acumen. 

‘‘Business with Mr. Byron Mauzy is tolerably good. 
There is not much of a boom on the coast, but business 
cannot be said to be stagnated, and of what is going on you 
can putit down that Mr. Mauzy gets his share. He is a hust 
ler for business, no one knowing that better than his busi- 
ness competitors. When aman's competitors respect his 
business talents it can be safely set down that the man 
possesses them, for business opponents are not going to 
concede points that are not clearly recognizable by the 
average person. 

‘* Now let me tell you something about the Fair. When 
I began with talk to you I immediately spoke of the Fair, 
but after a tew desultory remarks relegated the subject to 
its proper position in my narrative. Now that I have 
reached it I will go ahead, although I am not yet done 
speaking about San Francisco. 

‘The Midwinter Fair has not been given as much at- 
tention by the press or the citizens of the East as it should 
receive. The reason for this is perfectly apparent. Com- 
ing after the monumental success of the great Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 in Chicago this Midwinter Fair is tame. 
The public's taste for fairs has been satiated, satisfaction 
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has taken possession of everyone East as regards world’s 
fairs; hence this really elegant Midwinter Fair passes 
with but little notice. Still this fair is a great success. 


a miniature of the great things seen in Chicago, and as 
ymetimes the miniature is clearer, showing fewer imper- 


tions, so is this fair. Its compass admits of perfect 


lation, and the frequent jars from conflict of authority 


eable about the management of the Chicago Fair are 


marked by their absence. 
In size the fair is no comparison to the great Exposition 
1893, and I need not detain you any longer on that point. 


the Midwinter Fair compares favorably 


omple teness 


th any of the wreat expositions. ‘The architecture of the 


ngs is good, the general effect is magnificent, the de- 


lost excellent. Particularly noticeable is the great 


as well as the electric fountains, the latter Chicago 


several of during 1898. One thing is an exact re- 


iving hat 


the famous Midway Plaisance. I say replica ad- 


1 ol 
lly, as certainly the Midway Plaisance at Chicago was 
a painting of Oriental life with the characters Kilanyized. 
(he piano trade is represented only by us with our gold 
There are a few local makers with pianos, 


mer piano 


in the great wholesale trade of the country be- 


tno one 


les ourselves. I think the exhibition of our ware isa 
© Meve 
Now comes a delightful trip, or rather the relation of a 
delightful trip, I took to the residence of Mr. Fritz Ber- 
ver, who was for atime the president of the Arion So- 


remembered with 
Mr 


in extensive wine grower, living afew miles from San 


of New York, and who will be 


pleasure by many musicians of New York Beringer 


francisco in a villa he has appropriately and poetically 
named *' Roses,” and the charming home carries its name 
with lavor 

Mr. Beringer just as much interested in music in San 


in New York. He is a member of the 


of San Francisco, which organization gave a 


Francisco as he was 
Arion Society 
reception to which I was invited and at which I had the 
pleasure of making a few remarks. 

I was especially charmed by the surroundings of San 
Francisco; but why descant on the beauties of that region? 
They 


ing let me speak of the Monterey Hotel at Del Norte, which 


have been donein prose, poetry andindialect. In pass- 


; one of the great hotels in one of the greatest pleasure re 
sorts around San Francisco. Also I remember San José, a 
garden spot rich with fruit and a florist’s delight as well. 
Nature is lavish to prodigality in this great favored region 
of America. Such profusion I have never before seen. 

At Santa Cruz I passed a very pleasant time with Mr. 
handles the Sohmer piano as a leader, and 


Hinds, who 


who believes in the piano thoroughly. In fact I have not 





seen one of our agents who is not infull sympathy with our 
views regarding instruments of our manufacture. On 
arriving at Portland, Ore., I found Mr. Foss selling Sohmer 
pianos. His warerooms are very nice. It was at this point 
that I was made sensible of the disagreeable effects that 
a flood can produce. Shortly after I arrived a flood was on 
in the town. I don't claim any responsibility for bringing 
on the flood. In fact I disclaim it entirely. Mr. Foss’ ware- 
rooms were flooded to quite a depth and he suffered con- 
siderable loss. 

‘* It was May 28 when I arrived at the Columbia River, 
and with quite a company of tourists had to be ferried over 
the river, as the bridge had been washed away by the 
flood. We traveled by boat to Seattle, where I met Mr. D.S. 
Johnson, one of the leading dealers. Thence to Seattle, 
where I met Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the pianist, on a concert 
tour. Three times I met this gentleman, or rather I met 
him in three places—Los Angeles, Seattle and in the wash- 
out in Idaho. I visited Spokane and at Hope, Idaho, was 
delayed five days by a washont. The detention was not 
pleasant, but the company was. There were in the com- 
pany the Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, of Elmira, N. Y.; Judge 
Seaman, of the same town; Mr. W. H. Sherwood, of 
Chicago, lll., and Mr. Briggs, a textile manufacturer from 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘*In addition to these gentlemen there was General Man- 
ager Shelby, of the Great Northern Railroad, who was es- 
corting a large party of English tourists, headed by a duke. 
Mr. Shelby was exceedingly anxious to get the party to 
New York in time to catch a certain outgoing steamer, and 
put the English party in a boat, while 60 men rowed them 
tothe nearest railroad point from which railroad service 
could be obtained. This was the only way out of Hope. 
While there Mr. Foley, the well-known baritone, enter- 
tained us, as did also Mr. Sherwood. We finally proceeded 
on our journey and had to cross the Snake River in a boat 
to get into Omaha. Here I met Messrs. Ford & Chartan 
and attended to our interests in the separation of that firm. 
Mr. Ford is continuing the business with the Sohmer piano 
asaleader. He also sells the McPhail and the Steger 
piano. 

‘*I forgot to say that I met Mr. French, of Story & 
Camp, at Pendleton, passing a pleasant time with him. 

‘* From Omaha I went to Minneapolis, where our agents, 
Messrs. Foster & Waldo have a new store prominently lo- 
cated in the heart of the business centre, corner Nicollett 
av. and Fifth street. My impressions of beautiful Minne- 
apolis were that it is a rapidly growing city, full of elegant 
things. Trade there was quiet, though our agents do not 
complain. 

** From Minneapolis I journeyed to Milwaukee, stopping 
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a short time with Mr. J. B. Bradford, who is an elegant en- 
tertainer. Milwaukee is a great city. 

“Thence I went to Chicago, a pleasant run of a few 
hours. The Thompson Music Company, who have our 
agency there, are in their new warerooms as you know. 
These warerooms are beautiful, admirably situated for 
business. Mr. Thompson entertained me royally, and | 
had a good time. 

‘** That is all, I guess, except that I came directly back 
from Chicago and came a flying on one of the fast trains 
that connect the great cities of New York and Chicago. 
Now that the trip is over I feel that I have expanded my 
knowledge of my country. It does one good to get away 
and see the vastness of the land over which floats the Stars 
and Stripes. It broadens one’s ideas, although it also 
makes one love New York with all its comforts the more. 

‘*T went for pleasure primarily, but had for a secondary 
object the meeting of the agents in principal cities who 
handle Sohmer pianos. Business I was only to attend to 
incidentally, but the last forced itself upon me and I took 
Judging from every standpoint, my 
trip was a complete success. I have come back believing 
more firmly in our piano. I have heard it spoken of in the 
highest terms by disinterested parties at all points, and 
their unqualified indorsement did me good.” 
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RADE out here is very brisk, notwithstand- | 
T ing the trade papers, and after a while it will cer- 
tainly improve—that is when one of the two trade editors 

Chicago in whom I am so much interested joins the Sal- | 

tion Army for his own salvation and leaves the field en- 
rely to his other competitor. 

| had a long talk with one of Chicago’s shrewdest piano | 
nen the other day; a wise, long headed business man, to 
whom I should like to sell pianos and who would buy from 
eif I could only get him to trust me. But he seems to 
afraid of me and I consulted a friend of mine about it, 

ld me that no shrewd piano man would ever do 
iness with anyone who spent as much time with 
tle trade editors as I do. I took the hint and explained 
the piano man whose trade I want that my relations 
vith both Monk and Terrier were absolutely pure and that 





h bus 





I could not help being in their company, because such in- 
tellectual giants naturally gravitate towards me or rather I 
towards them. ‘‘ Look here,” said I tothe Chicago piano 
‘do you know that the two big editors you have are 
the one always strikes me as a wonder, 
always asfull. Why, we passed a picture store 
other day, Monk and myself, and Monk asked me to go 
ith him because he wanted to know the name of May 
He had seen so much about her picture . 


vonderful men; 


hild 
was interested in the child and wanted to know its 
Art! Why, you don’t know anything about that 
man's taste. He it. Oil paintings are his 
lreams to such an extent that he uses nothing but oil in his 
ration for castor oil is only excelled by 





believes in 


hair, and his a 





yr cod liver 





The piano man didn't agree with me. He believed that 


t so much inclined in that direction as he was 





Monk was! 


in the way of bric-a-brac and Worcestershire sauce ware 
and pet cats and old stamps and smallcuriosities generally. 

Did you ever see him scratch his head,” said the piano 
man.” No? Well, you watch him the next time. Watch 


him when he gets back from Europe. There'll be your 
chance.” 

Well, I dd remember on several occasions, but paid no 
attention toit, but this brought it tomy mind. ‘ But,” said 





I, ‘‘astudent you know—you know how it is.” But the 
jiano man could not be convinced. ‘* Monk likes little 
hings,” said he, and he stuck toit. ‘‘ But,” continued he, | 


‘ Terrier is the man for sport, for big things. Talk about 
Did you ever see him judge a dog fight or 
Why, he is one of the greatest wrestlers 


being a judge 


a wrestling match 


| have gone deepiy’ 


in the West, as his old friend of the New York ‘ Music 
Tired’ acknowledged.” ‘‘ Wrestling with hiscirculation,” I 
suggested. ‘‘Goway, Poccet. Why, there wasa tough here 
from Aspen, Colorado, some time ago, and he happened to 
talk about wrestling at Bluewalk’s and Terrier was there, 
and he matched him for drinks first and then challenged 
him, and the man, after feeling Terrier’s muscle, walked 
out and forgot to pay for his drinks. Got scared, do you 
see?” 

I didn't, but I said, ‘‘Yes,” all the same, because the con- 
versation kindof scared me. ‘‘Let’s go into Bluewalk’s and 
have something,” he asked, and when he got in who was 
there but Terrier. I was told that he had, on the quiet, 
been making quite a study of scientific and musical sub- 
jects, and I therefore accepted the remarks of the piano 
man as a misleading bluff made to throw me off the track. 
Terrier’s intellectual cast of countenance always stood in 
his favor. There is something dignified, reposeful, use- 
ful, self reflecting and, I might say, aristocratic in his face. 

I got right down to fine work, because I wanted to back 
myself up in my own estimation, and so I abruptly said: 
‘‘Mr. Terrier, do you prefer Tyndall to Helmholtz?” 


| ‘* What's their weights?” he replied. The piano man 


winked at me, and I felt abashed, for I could not answer. 


Terrier had me there, for I did not know, and all I could | 
do was to acknowledge it. ‘‘ Have they trained down?” | 


That was a worse stunner, and rather admiringly I asked 
Terrier where he had gotten the latest points, when he 
said: ‘‘ Now look here, Poccet, I must know where they 
train and who their backers are before I put upa cent on 
either one. They must be Eastern men, for I don’t know 
them ; but I'll tell you what I'lldo. Put their names down 
ona slip of paper. [I did so.] Now I bet you either way that 
Pat Corrigan will have the best three out of five with 
Tyndall or Helmholtz, specially with the Dutchman.” 
What made me uneasy was the winking of the piano 
man ; it made me nervous. I could say nothing for a few 
moments, but then ventured toask Terrier, ‘* Who publishes 
Corrigan?” ‘*Who. Why, every Chicago paper and other 
papers through the west.” I put this down on my little 
memorandum book, and had to confess to myself I had 
never seen any serials or articles on sound in daily papers. 
But the piano man kept on winking, encouraging me this 
time. After I got the brakes on my nerves and found my- 
self on the right track and things going along smoothly, 
after afew rounds I asked: . 
‘Mr. Terrier, ig your studies on these subjects you must 
into vibration.” ‘‘ Vibration? Why, 
Poccet, have you ¢ver seen me handle dumb bells.” I con- 
fessed I hadn't. 


‘*T can lift a hundred pound bell ten | 








times without breathing more than once, and put the 
money right up now that there is not one man in the trade 
who can vibrate, as you call it, with me, including my old 
chum of the ‘ Music Tired,’ who is an authority also.” 

‘*But, excuse me,” said I, ‘‘how can dumb bells vi- 
brate?” ‘They ain’t dumb; they’re only called dumb. 
Say, Poccet, you don’t know nothing about it, I see. Have 
you ever been sounded? Do you know your condition?” 
‘*No,” Ireplied. ‘* Well, you ain’t init, see? You ain’t in 
it at all. You know nothing about action, do you?” 

The piano man winked. I wasabout to say something, 
but that stopped me. Terrier never noticed the winks, but 
took his coat off and rolled up his sleeve and told me to 
feel his muscle. ‘‘ Feel that,” he told me. It was as hard 
asarock. ‘See, that's training. I studied hard. It was 
night work and there you see the result. Why I can mop 
the floor with any trade editor in this country, including old 
‘Music Tired,’ who is a kind of an English bruiser himself. 
But he is winded. But, say, Poccet, you know him well ; 
don’t he look like an old tough; kind of gives it away, don't 
he?” and at this he uttered one of his intellectual growls. . 

I then began to notice that Terrier had probably misun- 
derstood me somewhat. He was talking of athletics while 
I was talking of acoustics, and I determined to get at this, 
and therefore boldly asked him if he had ever read any- 
thing on acoustics. ‘*‘ Cowsticks! What do you mean?” he 
asked. 

‘* Why, have you read books on the science of sound and 
sound waves?” ‘‘ Oh, give mea rest, Poccet; what do you 
take me for anyhow—a dude?” he answered ; but this was 
too much for the piano man, who seemed to enjoy my em- 
barrassment immensely. He began to laugh and became 
so boisterous that Terrier seemed offended and told him to 
stop. 

‘* What are you laughing at, anyhow?” he finally asked, 
but the piano man got up and walked out. I heard him on 
the outside still laughing, and Terrier turned to me and 
said: ‘‘Oh, he is putting on; say, Poccet, 1 gota dandy 
letter from New York to-day from your friend of the 
* Music Tired ;’ read it.” It read as follows : 

NEw YORK, June 8, 1804. 

DEAR COL. TERRIER—Some friends of ours, mutual and dear ones, 
were engaged to-day in the pleasant task of discussing you and the 
great strides you and your paper have been taking. Your circula- 
tion is wonderful and I have only one ambition now, and that is to 
equal it. How did you get it? And how do youkeepit. Iand you 
have the greatest trade papers inthe world now. We are men of a 
high order of intelligence and were sure to reach the goal 
sooner than I. The music trade appreciates me and evidently you, 
as is shown by the way we are supported. I believe in being sup- 
ported. 

I have certain great ideas for advancing our mutual interests. 


you 


You 
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own the Western trade; I the Eastern. Let us combine. My past 
experiences will prove valuable to me; yours to yourself. By com- 
bining we shall have at least 600 subscribers. This may seem a large 
number to you, but it can be increased by simply adding another 
nought and publishing an affidavit. Your office boy can sign yours; 
my printer mine. I have no debts but old onesand new ones coming. 
What do you soy? Yours, EDITOR OF THE “ Music TIRED,” 


I must admit that the letter was to me a revelation, but 





| you always give 


Terrier was not in the least affected by it, merely saying | 


that this was only one of the many 
approached by old ‘‘ Music Tired” 


times he had been | 
to go into partnership. | 


‘ But I can’t afford to join him, for between us two there | 


would be no telling how things would go. He is too much 
of a financeer for me. And his stomach is too healthy and 
his ideas too broad. 


I never answer his letters, because I | 


don’t want him to have my signature in his possession. He | 


may think it’s his own and suddenly sign it, and that 
might cause trouble.” 


This was rather enigmatical to me and I admit I was | 


nonplussed. 
transactions I had had with old ‘** Music Tired,” and it 
struck me that Terrier may be correct about this thing after 
all. I got up to leave, but Terrier told me to keep my seat. 
‘‘Say Poccet, you travel a great deal when you're on the 
road and I would like you to write me a short note saying 
that wherever you go you see the ‘Windyhater.’ It will 
make the trade believe that I have a great circulation. 
Don’t you see the ‘ Windyhater’ everywhere !” 

Now if there is anything I do hate it’s having sucha 
question fired at me, but what could I do. I see the 
‘ Windyhater ” here or there, and once in a while a dealer 
has a back number without the wrapper removed, and here 
and there I come across a stray copy. So I found that there 
was no way to get out of it, but to promise Terrier that I 
would send a written reply. We parted and what was my 


I was. however, reminded by this of certain | 





surprise two pam later when I picked up a copy of the 
paper at Bluéwalk’s to read this article: 


Our Cireulation. 


To prove that we have an enormous circulation we quote what 
prominent men in the trade have to say : 

M. T. Poccet says: ‘“‘ Yours is the only paper I see in traveling, as 
me a copy to take along when I leave town. 
Thanks.”’ 

Mr. Harvey Hayseed, Jr., “ Ever since my late father died I 
read your copy of the paper in which you published the obituary. 
Haven't seen a copy since. 
mailing.” 

Mr. Dead Beatty says: ‘* People are not satisfied with one copy of 
your paper to use for urnamenting kitchen shelves. 
dozen back numbers. You have lotsof’em. Thanks in advance.” 

Young Diggs, of Quimbo, writes from Pillstown : “Great circulation 
your paper has. Cant find it anywhere. Must be circulating. Will 
wait till it gets around to me.” 

Bill Jordan says * ‘“‘Can’t get along without the ‘W 
Been in seventy-seven counties of Northern lowa last week, 
every dealer was anxious to see it. Send each one a copy and ad- 
That will fix it. 


Says: 


Please send one. Encluse stamps for 


/indyhater.’ 
and 
dress them from your trade list Immense circula- 
tion.” 

Fred McCammon says: ‘‘ Only paper I see is yours. 
in the morgue last Friday where I was looking for my dead cat.”’ 

Anonymous writes: “If I were you I should stop printing. It’s 
too much of a circulation for a weekly. You are getting rich too 
rapidly, and are sure to have the writer's itch from addressing so 
many wrappers. Stop it and take a rest, or something stronger 
There is one man here in Dakota who does not take your paper. 
What shall I do with him? Answer by wire. Collect.’’ We never 
print anonymous communications. —Ed. ‘* Windyhater.” 

Prof. Dare, of the Cyclopean Dishwashers’ Xylophone Club 
Emporia, writes: ** do if everybody here would sub- 
scribe to your paper at once?’’ 

And so we might go on from day to night publishing evidence of 
our great circulation. No other trade paper would dare doit. We 
darethem. As they are not replying, they admit that there is no use 
Advertising in this paper pays—the editor and also the proprietor 
Any number of certificates can be gotten ready to prove our circula- 


Found a copy 


of 


What would we 





| 
| 
| 


| Terrier. 


Send my wife a 


| capacity, but the men are comfortably busy. 


| 
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tion. We shall devote more of our valuable space to similar testi- 
monials when we receive them. 

I laid the paper down and got up to go, as I was over- 
whelmed. When I got into my room I found a note that 
had been pushed through under the door, which read (the 
note, not the door): ‘‘ Join us in an affidavit party to-night 

at Bluewalk’s, noexpense. Circulation constantly growing. 
| How’s Helmholtz? Yours, Terrier.” 

I read the invitation and concluded to go to bed at once, 
Will leave forthe East at once if I can get away from 
Where is Monk ? M. T. Poccert. 


Strich & Zeidler. 


HE months of 1894 just past has fully 
demonstrated to the young firm of Strich & Zeidler 

that their piano has attained the footing among dealers 
which is accorded an honestly made instrument. Dealers 
are ordering the Strich & Zeidler pianos in quantities suffi- 
ciently large to keep the factory running, not to its fyll 
They would 
& Zeidler 


six 


like more dealers who are interested in Strich 


pianos. Notice the cut of their Style A inthis issue, It 
may be just what you are looking for. 
Notice. 
Copy of advertisements to appear in the 


European edition of Tue Musica Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 
fication and position. 











STRICH & ZEIDLER 


PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » I A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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A APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ++— > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





Fannawp d& Worm, PRESCOTT - 
High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 

















~STULTZ & BAUER, | 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York 





EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





PIANOS. 








HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





STRAUCE BROS., 








OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 


Our AppREss— 


Rochester, N. Y. 





R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes, Greatest Novelties, 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 








MANUFACTURERS OF ©) 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVEN 
57 LITTLE WEST 12trn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13trH STREET 


“i New York. 





DRESDEN, 
9 GERMANY, 






DIAMOND 








Equally good for Pianos or Organs, 


Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 


TABER ORGAN Co. 


Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894 
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Specialists. 

ERE the phrase not so hackneyed it could 

be said right here that ‘‘ this is the age of special- 
ists.” 

It has been amply demonstrated that man cannot achieve 
perfection in a multitude of things. 
times of yore for a man to becomea doctor, a lawyer, a car- 
penter,a locksmith, a dealer in fish and a diplomat ; but the 
world has advanced, and with this advance has come prog- 
ress not only in every profession but in every detail of a 
profession. This is also true of the mercantile world ; also 
of the sphere of the mechanic. 

There wasa time when a man could be a manufacturer 
with a thorough understanding of every detail of his fac- 
tory, traveling man for the disposal of his manufactured 
product, bookkeeper for the care of his commercial affairs 


and office boy rolled into one. It can’t be done to-day, and 


| 


It was all very well in | 


any man who attempts to attend to every detail of his busi- | 
ness issure to break down, or else slide over important mat- | 
ters in a perfunctory manner. Of course this does not apply | 


to a fewrare geniuses who set all rules at defiance. Let us 


look into this matter more closely. Take the matter of manv- | 


facture, for instance-—the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, say pianos. Now in time gone by every piano 
maker learned the entire art of piano construction, from 


draughting of scales to the last tuning and action regu- | 


lating. 
improved until now it is to be doubted if any one man living 
has a thorough knowledge of every part of piano construc- 
tion, Certain departments demand a life study and no 
man can hope to achieve perfection in all departments ; 
there is too much to learn. 

Piano construction has gone the way of all businesses 
or professions, into the line of specialties. We now have 
separate factories for case making, separate factories for 


Since that time the art of producing pianos has | 


action building, for key construction, for sounding board | 


manufacture, for truss and pilaster making, for plate cast- 
ing, even down to the cutting of punchings. The business 
of the case maker leaves him free to study the building of 
that important part of a piano. He has nothing to turn his 
thoughts away from improvement, he is free to study 
effects in different woods, he is urged on by prevailing 
fashion to get up artistic and harmonious cases, he can ex- 
periment in different systems of varnishing, he can look 
into the merits of different alleged improvements in con- 
struction. Being open to criticism from the manufacturer 
who receives many expressions from dealers and musicians, 
he can readily put into operation any ideas furnished him. 
He studies his business as a business separate and distinct 


from anything else, hence he sees all its possibilities and 


all its defects. Spurred on to do his best he can do work 
that a man distracted with other cares cannot do. 

Action building has for a long time been recognized as a 
separate and distinct art, and it is well that it has been so, 
for what would become of a great many pianos if their 
actions were constructed by these makers? Thereis nopart 
of a piano that needs such careful workmanship as the build- 
ing of the action, and no man distraught with cares of other 
things can hope to successfully build greatactions. Of course 
the action maker has to keep en rapport with the piano 
manufacturer, one would say, though not one whois in touch 
with action makers. Those gentlemen who make action 
building a life study are all men who study the require- 
ments of the pianist from a technical and mathematical 
standpoint, totally independent of the piano builder. 

Thoroughly alive to their business—the highest develop- 


ment of the action—the action builder is open to suggestion 
from everyone he comes in contact with who has any ideas. 
As with the case builder, the action maker is a specialist 
who has no business but that of action building. He there- 
fore can give us the highest development of that important 
branch of piano construction. 

So with the key maker, so with the maker of plates, so 
with the cutter of punchings, so with a numerous other lot 
of specialists, such as string makers, &c. 

Manufacturers getting the best work of so many special- 
ists can produce the best results if they have the element 
of combination in their make-up. Of course this does not 
apply to a few great institutions which produce all the 
component parts of pianos in their own factory. Yetin 
these cases the idea of specialists holds true, for in each of 
those great institutions the different branches are in charge 
of specialists who devote all their time and attention to 
their respective callings, producing the same effect as if 
all those different branches of the manufacture of pianos 





were in separate factories. 

While the idea of specialists holds good in manufacture, 
it is as great a truth in the affairs of the commercial end of | 
a maufacturer’s interests. It requires a man specially | 
trained to travel for the house. All the requirements of a 
good traveler have been discussed at great length time and 
again in these columns, and need no further comment. 
Then a man to take care of travelers is a very necessary 
person, and no man but one who has traveled can hope 
to successfully aid and take care of the interests of these 
men. Experience has proved this beyond the possibility of 
adoubt. And so we might go on through a large institu- 
tion, the position of each man necessitating a great amount 
of practical experience and learning. But why extend fur- | 
ther? This is indeed the age of specialists, and a business | 
run with specialists in each department, with a great gov- | 
erning head backed by adequate capital, is bound to be 
eminently successful, and score a triumph in the manufac- | 
turing and commercial world. 


| 








Cymbals. | 
HE first Biblical reference to cymbals is to 

be found in II. Samuel, vi. 5, the Hebrew term for | 

which in this instance, tziltzelim, a plural noun derived | 

from the verb tsalal, meaning to tinkle. The Hebrews ap- | 

pear to have used several kinds of cymbals, the three most 

prominent of which were small finger cymbals, or metal 

castanets, loud cymbals and high sounding cymbals; the 

two latter are mentioned in Psalm cl. 5 in the invocation to 

‘« Praise Him upon the loud cymbals ; praise Him upon the 
high sounding cymbals.” 

The small finger instruments were metallic plates about 
1% inches in diameter, and were used by females when 
dancing for keeping time. The dancer had two fastened 
on each hand, one on the thumb, the other on the fore- | 
finger. They were employed similarly with the castanets | 
of the Spanish and Mexican danseuse, and are still to be 
found in use in Oriental countries as an accompaniment in 
dancing. Of the larger kinds there were two forms, the 





| one a hollow cone, to which a handle was attached; the 


other being similar in shape to the cheaper modern cymbal 
of to-day. A hole was punched or drilled through the deep 
part of the latter to accommodate a cord or leather loop in | 
which the performer might insert his hand to obtain a grip | 
| 
The material of which cymbals were made was copper 
slightly alloyed with silver, and therefore not brass, as is 


on the instrument. | 
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translated in I. Chronicles, xv., 19, where we are informed 
that David appointed the singers Heman, Asaph and 
Ethan ‘‘to sound with cymbals of brass.” As to the precise 
difference in form between the loud cymbals and the high 
sounding cymbals it is impossible to say ; quite as much so 
as it is impossible to decide which of the two were the 
smaller. Hutchinson, remarking on loud cymbals, gives 
the Hebrew term as tsiltse‘ley, meaning literally cymbals 
of sound, and which he thinks refers to the smaller instru- 
ment. The term te’ruah,'translated high sounding, says he, 
‘signifies a loud noise, a tumult, indicating that these 
cymbals were the larger kind.” 

Opposed to this etymological deduction Sir John Stainer, 
the eminent musician and author, emphatically states the 
**loud cymbals” of the Psalmist would certainly be of a 
larger diameter than the ‘‘high sounding” cymbals. 
Where authorities differ it is difficult to decide. The affix 
‘‘high” may here be used as a synonym for powerful, in 
which case Hutchinson's view may be accepted as correct. 
Stainer’s opinion, based upon acoustical reasoning, has 
much to recommend its acceptance. In the case of bells, 
for instance, and speaking generally, the greater the 
vibrating surface the deeper the tone. But where metal 
plates, such as cymbals, with really indefinable resonance, 
are the medium of sound, it is difficult to qualify their 
tones as high or low in pitch. 

Again, the quality of tone and pitch of metallic instru- 
ments are both modified by the density of the metal em- 
ployed. The pitch of bells, or gongs emitting distinctly 
musical notes, may be raised by thinning or lowered by 
thickening the metal, and while in either case the vibrat- 
ing area is neither reduced or increased, the dynamic in- 
tensity of their sounds is equal to what it was when the 
instruments were in their normal condition, so to say. For 
these reasons it is almost safe to assume that the term 
‘‘highsounding” is intended to convey the meaning of 
powerful tone, as opposed to more softly voiced cymbals, 
rather than to signify a higher pitch. The truth of this 
may be perceived in practice. 

The finely tempered Turkish cymbals emit a clearer tone 
than that of the domestic instruments, though both are 
identical in diameter. Further, the former are more re- 
sonant, while the latter, being thicker, are duller in quality 
of tone. Pitch does not enter into consideration here, 
because neither emit a sound that can be assigned any 
staff position. The fact that Berlioz had cymbals turned 
‘* not bigger than the palm of the hand and turned them a 
fifth apart,” quoted by Stainer, does not affect the proposi- 
tion in general, for his instruments were designed for a 
specific purpose and to be accurate musical organisms. 

There is nothing in the Bible, or elsewhere in ancient 
history, to show that the Hebrews or other nations of an- 
tiquity practiced similar care in construction of instruments 
the sole purpose of which was to enhance effects of rhythm. 


Hence, we are prone to agree with Hutchinson that the 
‘high sounding” cymbals referred to, whether larger or 
smaller, were more werfully voiced than the ‘loud 


| cymbals” mentioned in the same verse.—A. A. Clapp, in 


the ‘*‘ Dominant.” 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 
The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs, An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars 
(Patent applied for.) 
Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey Sr. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WESSELL, NicKEL @Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEW YoREB. . . 


G. W. SHAVERS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















| FINEST TONE, 


=” PIANOS 


BEST WORK AND 
ences wovenate v0 §0,000 MADE  evear wstavucnt 
TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 


ILLUSTRATED CATAL CATALOGUE. “pret. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———- é&c., pe ee, 


LE. HePrBUuRN ck CO., 
ROOM com BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y:; 











GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


J 
Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, —— and Germany's 
‘Greatest Maste: 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washtagtems D. C.; Kim 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franeisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 
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AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Mangiacturerot Musical Instruments 


Of Every 
a Kind 








Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmenicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone ond easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., isscccay; New York City. 





ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED&ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT T! 
162 &8 164 WEST 270 N.Y 








RICHARDSON 


Hicuest Grape or Work, 


Wane once, | Piano Case Co., 


Send for Estimates. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 
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LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, = 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. Louis, MO. 
STEINERT & SONS 0O., New England Age 
NEW fu SavEN, conn. § 


EDNA === EDNA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. YY, C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR 
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BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 
Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 








BAUER PIANO : 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 
application, Correspondence invited 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue C . 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 606 Clybourn Avenue, t hicago. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


organs. 


S\ JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTUR®R OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY! 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILi 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS» 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 81 AND 89 HENRY STREET, | 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 
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471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEICAGO. 
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CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
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Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 
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HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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4 TIEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
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AND 
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by makers of the — my: Biome used by me in 
constructing the own 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

371 WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COPMMEND 
THEM, most strongly. in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it, 


GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 
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261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 















A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 





This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertibie in 


toa Duet Chair. 











Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, — ores into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 
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Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGHR ck OoO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
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Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FANIACHER SQDEAMERS 








Piano and Org 








Ri 





209 


BOWERY, 
W YORK 








A STATON AY 2 


a ADMINISTRATION: PIANO = PIANO 

















NEW YORK | NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. %- 





RS 
Jj J 3 


eI MUNUFACTURER OF Y 
(Gite 5 oon 


bn = ~: Ye 
), SORE: 8 VERAGELT 9) aati 
PIANO FORTE ABTION., _ ie ~ 


2 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


= ay 
~ Cambridgeport Mass. 








1000 WALNUT STREET. 








BUT - ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
C 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
INCORPORATED. 





Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


H.R. KNOPF, 


Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 















LAKESIDE: 


i i mRGANG 





WOODBURY, N. J. 








MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 185i. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THT BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





246,248 k250 W.LAKE ST 


CHICAGO — 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 























MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid cunstruction. Only 
best seasoned material 
used. 


LECHNER SOHN, 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 





F. X. 











\ 


TSAAG T COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


386 and 388 Secon 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & C0. 











d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











Capital: One Million Dollars. | 





Moderate 
Price. 





ant GRADE UPRIGHT ** 





102. 704 East ri 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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nie Sa M ARTIN GUIT ARSi ne oT re 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
1@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#f 





























For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr, FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 


T (OUT RICHT 
HE ‘OUTLOOK IS CROWINC B ° 
rc . 
Everyone is talking of the good season it is going to be—the busy money making season. The 
nowlers will have to change their bu:iness and returning confidence will soon set things right The 
country is too big and see eparonye 0 o strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 
é and the result is a bigger output of 


<i — > We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trade 


Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and ch harge less 


Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom : possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and ec thing we can say will so fully indorse that i 
as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRICE 


169-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. | Our New PREMIER iting Ineads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


The Banyo That Leads Them ANY A. G. SorsTuann, Manager 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM, j7 EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


eSELSop | Highest Grade Instruments, °°" -°% 


By Frest-Cvass Artists Onty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 

















Lendon Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, EO. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


“* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. BoyLe 
Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 


“uopepoypddy uo poy oq OL 


“MOTOO AI ISIT @2LVRLKATIW 








- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, Wo. 129 Fith Aven, New York Ci. 'METE ALF fronensnteeasttetene 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, { The Brockport Piano Mfg Co. 








BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS a AN), = | 


‘FOR UPRIGHT FIANCS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. C2&TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., “Granp ann UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav ToR=z. 


PANO KEYS, ACTIONS wo HAMMERS, =W SLE & 00. 























Tke only Company Frrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





onmx, com IVOR¥TON, Comm. (175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


EeekEx, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS "=" wew vorx. | ACTIONS. 











FOSTER & CO., Rochester, a y.| DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL, LEH vn sme ORGAN 


Designer a and 1 Maker of Artistic ic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


cairn} Go.p Sheek Paris Exposition, 1889, | ome LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, Saleh. tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECILTY. ...uitenanancrasiouties THE LER 18 THE STANDARD 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., “*=*'*’o" Yoh? SoisinsaSi"A vin CHIAGO,. NEW YORK: om, LEAR & CO.., Easton, Pa. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our eg Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hae 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
































































ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


CMEC ASR cE aaa 
Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
+ 


neatest and best Stool ever offered for 





MARCY AV ENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


HE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


| TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 
i 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. | 








the money. 
THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





Send for Catalogue. 


The Mechanical Piano. ORGAN PIPES. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano Agia upon in the Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoloed. 
. . J - H 2 i i 1} 
customary manner. It also enables those who Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
know nothing of piano playing to perform | Jo PE ORGAN MATERIALS 
a 


thousands of music pieces of any length or : a ‘ “ 
description, and with expression, by means Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects | @AMUEX. PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 


the best. Patented in all countries 

















Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 


ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
818 & 820 East 39th 8t., New York, : : : Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST If not, it will pay you to investi- | pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
cua GRAND OR( “ANS. ie gate. They are the best and| country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon —— 
iRA? iANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 











cheapest in the market. When Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
placed under the casters of the Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- | finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 









4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
a N.Y St. Paul's M. E. Ch., | Strument a full, rich tone and Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
N. Y saves the Ny oe This simple Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Ch., N.) but effective device is meeting | Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 


nacle, 4; ‘Pi irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ ¢ “h ’ 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 
burgh R. C Cathedral, 4. | 





with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor ef this Insulator 


gang CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


GW” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
Ga and hosts of others. MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONNOR oo (rec inie Sa" PIANO VARINISHES 
PIANOS. Meyer Brooxzuyn, N. YW. 


134th Street and Southern 215 Wabash Pr teagan Flee), CHICAGO. Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


Boulevard, 
NEW TORK. New and Interesting. 


GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 





























Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianes in America. §4~ Send for Catalogue. 


. , MUSIC BOX 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly with inctrchanqeabile Gale 
Symphonion musie Per- 


Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1120 Chestnut Street, 


manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora 





tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
rrees, &c.. not weighing 
wer 100 pounds, will revolve 


slow ly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica! work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
piec es 10 cents. C ash, Cata- 
ogue free, 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
9% Tdbingen Str., 
- © . 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


j ESTABLISHED 1856 H . . 
DAVID H. scHmipT, | ano Scales, Designs, Drawings 


Successor to Sc . : 
~~ cunt & Co.) on hand and made to order, Regulating and 


FLT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, HASTINGS & SON, 


312-314 East 22d Street, = | experience, tien Over © ears 
NEW YORK, 39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STHEINWAY WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 








)TEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component . 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the bo an 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories.  . oe HH lJ PRIG HT 


SEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEIVWAY HALL,| SEMEN cial 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. x : P| A { | il ATES 
2 , a ; : 2 of ii SS 2. : i 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK | WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 
Island City, opposite 20th Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -::7. 
f FIRST ire. 


BosTONny'. aa j R S in gs of the 

















ALFRED DOLGE & sou. } "™* Comat Suwa, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 

E i combining Compactness and Elasticity with 

great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 
READS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 


sent AL etn, 4ow 
1 Hy 





K. BUNEZ, President Judges Liberal Arts 


3 ine § us Ty, 
d (A \ > 


> G. H. GORE, Secretary 
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CONOVER PIANOS CT'ARR PIANOS. 


— FOR — 





Noted for Perfection in 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


mo eon wanesoons” THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFAOCOTUREURNRS 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church! New York. 


q 














